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PRESENT BALANCE OF PARTIES IN THE STATE.* 


In and out of the House the Whigs, 
on the subject of Reform, as a body, 
are nearly dumb. Last session of 
Parliament, Ministers wore pad- 
locks on their mouths, of such inge- 
nious construction that to pick them 
(the key having been lost) was be- 
yond the skill even of Mr Croker. 
Sitting all in a row, with appendages 
of that sort dangling from their lips, 
the appearance which they presented 
to the Fourth Estate in the galleries, 
was not a little whimsical; nor did 
the want of speculation in their eyes 
serve to add to the dignity of British 
senators. The point-blank expres- 
sion of their physiognomies remind- 
ed one of a congregation of images 
looking straight forward, and with 
imperturbable patriotism, on the on- 
goings of a great city, from the win- 

ow of a Hair-dresser’s shop. Such 
images, with bead-like eyes, painted 
cheeks, and well-arranged ringlets, 
look as if they could speak would 
they but try; promising orators. No 
mouths, however, have they; and 
we forgive the eternal taciturnity of 
the blockheads, with a feeling of self- 
reproach, for having unthinkingly 
expected words from wood, 


‘ Because not of this noisy world, 
But silent and divine.” 


We cannot help suspecting that Mi- 
nisters, on ‘the subject of Reform, 
may carry too far the imitation of 
those their apparent prototypes, and 


that the public contempt may prove 
fatal to our modern Pythagoreans. 
Monkeys, it is believed by simple- 
minded people, are deterred from 
articulate talk only by the fear of 
being set to work ; and some appre- 
hension of that kind seems to be at 
the bottom of the silence of our go- 
vernment. 

True, that the newspapers still 
stutter and stammer some spiteful 
sedition; and an occasional pamph- 
let, perhaps from the grey-goose 
quill of Mr Place, the tailor, emits 
a feeble cry, as the jaws of Cloa- 
cina open to receive it, almost still- 
born, and querulously expiring in 
the moment of premature birth. But 
their chief periodical organ — the 
Edinburgh Review—supports the 
Bill now by the pepe ured elo- 
quence of silence ; and falls back in 
graceful repose on the back of the 
easy-chair of elegant literature, lea- 
ving Reform to Fate and Fortune— 
to its good or evil stars. The radical 
Press, as we predicted, without pri- 
ding ourselves on the gift of prophe- 
cy, now abuses the mutes. Its di- 
rectors had been watching for some 
months in their lack-lustre eyes dan- 
gerous symptoms of insincerity, and 
now denounce the hypocrites. The 
Westminster, the Examiner, the Spec- 
tator, and other republican organs, 
who have to the tune of Ca ira 
“ wielded at will our fierce democra- 
tie,” are waxing exceeding wroth that 
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the supply of Peers has not answer- 
ed to the demand—and from their 
grim lips we hear less about our Pa- 
triot King. The excellent Atlas no 
longer supports them on his should- 
ers; and declares “ they are rapidly 
sinking in public estimation.” The 
acute Observer saith, that “ rumours 

to come thick and fast, that the 
days of their existence is number- 
ed;” and indeed almost all their or- 
gans sound dirgelike, as if over per- 
sons pining away to the tomib. They 
themselves shew all the symptoms of 
Malignant Cholera—the blue nails— 
the cramped extremities—the sharp 
features—the sunken eyes—the 
ghastly faces—the inarticulate whis- 
per the agonizing convulsions, 


that, when life is extinguished, will 


continue to render death more dread- 
ful than disease, nor let the body 
rest even in the coffin. Stick a lan- 
cet now into the veins of the Minis- 
try, and not a drop of blood will ooze 
out—only something like tar. Care 
must be taken to have the body bu- 
ried deep, deep ; a night-watch must 
be kept against resurrection-men ; 
we must not suffer it to be dissected ; 
for though the question of contagion 
and infection be still unsettled, pru- 
dence dictates that such remains 
should be suffered to rot where they 
are buried. Let us not be blamed 
for being thus metaphorical; we 
mean but to shew how benevolent 
genius can improve on malignant dul- 
ness, and create poetical imagery out 
of the vulgar phrase “ boroughmon- 
corruption,” as honey has 
en made by bees in the carcass of 
the animal that chews the thistle. 
Meanwhile, how delightful to ob- 
serve the prosperous progress of 
litical literature among us dread- 
ess Tories! With our eloquence the 
walls of St Stephen’s and that other 
hall have resounded to the down- 
fall of much spiders. From eve 
corner has been swept the cobwe 
—and, contrary to their use and 
wont of old, the creatures are “ not at 
their dirty work again.” Our period- 
icals, perennial in their patriotism, 
diffuse flowers and herbage wherever 
they flow, wide over the land; and 
ever and anon is appearing, in the 
same cause, some congenial and kin- 
dred —— from a Walsh, a Stew- 
art, a Fullarton, or an Escot, that like 
“another sun risen on mid-day” of 
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Maga, illumes the political horizon, 
and drives afar off over its verge the 
sullen clouds of discontent and sedi- 
tion into their native limbo. 

We rejoice, at all times, to hail the 
Friends of our sacred cause, and to 
spread,wherever our pages wing their 
way, the treasures of the wisdom of 
the Conservatives, It is denied b 
none that We constitute one of the di- 
visions of the Grand Army—and by 
many we are called—like Picton’s— 
the Fightirg Division. Our place is 
in the Van; and though we may have 
met occasionally with a check, never 
once have we been beaten back in 
confusion on the Main Body, nor dis- 
ordered the Line of Battle. Indeed, 
the Whigs have terminated the re- 
treating system in a general flight; 
we have cleared the field of them 
down to the last poor devil of a drum- 
mer. The Reformers are all hors de 
combat ; and we have only to rout the 
Radicals. To our enemies we always 
em and do rg ; and we cheer- 
ully acknowledge that the Radicals 
are not like the Whigs—cowards, 
Queer ones many are among them 
—men not born to be drowned; but 
the populace of a country are the 
dregs of its people, and therefore 
the very rabble of England are brave. 
They are, at least, fierce, and will 
fight viciously ere they fly. But we 
are speaking of course now only of 
political warfare ; in their ranks there 
reigns no spirit of subordination— 
the non-commissioned officer must 
beware of drilling the private, lest 
he insult the majesty of the people 
—the colonel himself must curr 
the favour of his own ragged regi- 
ment—the field-marshals are jealous 
and quick of each other’s honour 
rather than of their own; and pray, 
who is generalissimo ? 

With the Radicals we look for- 
ward to many engagements—in 
which, let it be agreed, that no quar- 
ter shall be given; but for the pre- 
sent our business is with the Whigs. 
Let us take a review of their cha- 
racter and conduct, and then leave 
them—if not for ever, for a month— 
to the nation’s contempt. And let 
us do so with only that calm curl- 
ing of the lip, which naturally ac- 
companies that emotion. We shall 
regu ate our feelings by those of Sir 
John Walsh—often use his very words 
—and sometimes introduce a para- 
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graph or page of our own by way of 
variety, as condiment to the substan- 
tial dish set before us by the baronet. 

In his pamphlet, as in that of Mr 
Escot, we find many views present- 
ed, which it has been our aim to il- 
lustrate monthly since the day on 
which Reform dawned on this be- 
nighted nation. But we eannot say 
that we have discovered any proofs in 
the writings of these gentlemen that 
they have read ours; they have tra- 
velled over much of the same ground, 
but not in our footsteps; our roads 
have Jain parallel, but divided and 
concealed by hedgerows and gar- 
dens; and it is pose to meet 
them, at the end of our journey, in 
an agreeable inn bearing the sign of 
the King’s Arms—a joyous party of 
Conservatives, 

The object of the first three sec- 
tions of Sir John Walsh’s admirable 
treatise is, to establish and illustrate 
certain propositions which tend, in 
his opinion, to elucidate the present 
peslinon of affairs in this country. 

hese propositions are, Ist, That a 
Political Party in a state must rest 
upon a basis of political principles 

eculiar to itself; 2d, That the old 
Vhigs were a party containing many 
aristocratic ingredients and sympa- 
thies, but that their political prin- 
ciple was a peculiar regard for the 
popular parts of the English Consti- 
tution; 3d, That this party sustained 
a severe shock at the period of the 
French Revolution, both by the se- 
cession of many of its most respect- 
able members, who threw their 
weight into the scale of government, 
and by the creation of another party 
professing democracy, without an 
reservation or respect for the Britis 
Constitution, or for any thing else 
which stands in their way ; 4th, That 
the political principle of the Whi 
has been still farther invaded of late 
years by the liberal policy of the go» 
vernment; and, 5thly, That the Whigs 
have continued to cherish, through 
all their reverses, a devoted attach- 
ment, not merely to the principles, 
but to the interests of their party, 
and a strong ambitious desire for its 
exclusive dominion and ascendency. 
Into this retrospect of the past his- 


tory of these parties, Sir John Walsh. 


has been led, by the extreme diffi- 
culty he has found in accounting for 
their actual state, or in explaining 
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the extraordinary policy of the pre- 
sent Ministry, which appears to him 
inexplicable, unless we search for 
its causes in a more remote time. 
After making every possible allow- 
ance for the total absence of official 
experience, yet he cannot, without tra- 
cing them to some motives origina- 
ting many years since, and confined 
to a particular political sect, account 
for a series of acts so contradictory, 
—such perpetual and incomprehen- 
sible vacillation—such an exhibition 
of inconceivable recklessness and te« 
merity at one time, with such tame- 
ness and timidity at another. He has 
therefore to seek—and seeking he 
finds it—in passions and prejudices 
to which the present generation are 
strangers—in the ranklings of early 
disappointments—in the desire to 
vindicate forgotten opinions, and to 
revive differences which had passed 
away—in the utmost fanaticism of 
party—a course of conduct irrecon- 
cilable with the ordinary results of 
human affairs, and the usual sprin 
of men’s actions. This enquiry is 
preliminary to the discussion of the 
main subject of his disquisition. 
And though it is not in our power 
to accompany him through it all, we 
can give much of its substance, and 
perhaps all its spirit. 

In his description of party, he places 
it, at first, in its most favourable 
light, as Burke did, in his Thoughts 
on the Causes of the Present Discon- 
tents,and then endeavours—and with 
success—succinctly to state the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of poli- 
tical parties in a state. In doing so— 
that is, in fairly bringing forward the 
ostensible aims, in tracing the legi- 
timate bounds, and in describing the 
useful results of party combinations ; 
and, on the other hand, in exposing 
the errors, the evils, the vices of 
which party spirit may be the cause, 
we may formin our minds a standard 
to measure the conduct of each par- 
ticular party in the State. 

First, then, Sir John says, rightly and 
forcibly, that we are entitled to re- 
quire that a party should be founded 
upon some acknowledged adherence 
to fixed principles of policy, which 
they profess in contradistinction to 
their opponents. If they have not a 
known creed of political faith, a uni- 
form complexion of opinion, they are 
a mere band of adventurers in pur- 
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suit of power. An intimate and sin- 
cere conviction of the truth and im- 

rtance of these fundamental points, 
s the virtue—is the sole elevating 
and ennobling quality of party. 

Secondly, we must watch that the 
spirit of party does not overpower 

e nobler and purer sentiment of 
devotion to the national welfare ; we 
must be on our guard that the inte- 
rests of a party do not become the 

redominating objects of its mem- 

ers, to the exclusion of those mo- 
tives of patriotism which ought ori- 
ginally to have presided at its birth, 
and which alone can dignify, or even 
excuse its existence. 

Thirdly,We must always wish that 
the body of the nation should be 
spectators—the observant spectators 
— but not the actors in political con- 
tentions. Parties in politics are ever 
possessed with the rage of prosely- 
tism. The true interests of good go- 
vernment are not advanced by sow- 
ing among a whole people the seeds 
of bitter strife, and introducing a 
war of opinions and of passions. As 
long as the great body of the com- 
munity continues neuter, it consti- 
tutes a court of appeal, to which rival 
factions refer, which controls them 
within the bounds of moderation 
that exercises a salutary influence 
over their acts. But let a party suc- 
ceed in inoculating a great portion of 
the people with their spirit—let a 
country be split into divisions—and 
this tribunal is dissolved. The pas- 
sions of whole classes are roused, 
their imaginations are heated; men 
are no longer in that frame of mind 
which enables them to examine with 
accuracy, or to judge with impar- 
tiality. People are no longer the 
jealous and vigilant observers of the 
conduct of public men. They be- 
come the blind followers of the re- 
spective leaders of the side the 
espouse; their perceptions are cloud- 
ed by the heat of controversy ; they 
no longer seek for truth, they con- 
tend for victory. The production of 
such a state of things is one of the 
points on which the interests of 
party are most directly opposed to 
the interests of the nation, tf it can 


succeed in converting the whole 

ple from calm judges into eager 
isputants and acrimonious partti- 
sans, it gets rid of a formidable 
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check and control, and it gains a 
eat accession of strength. 

If there be truth in these opinions, 
and assuredly much truth there is 
in them, what is our present condi- 
tion, and by whom have we been 
placed in it? What is now the “ab- 
stract essence of the Ministry ?”” The 
Reform Bill. All public measures 
now are debated with reference to 
their relation to the government, and 
their effect on the Bill, rather than 
upon their own merits. Can this be 
for good? If for evil—that evil lies 
at the door of that Ministry, whose 
astounding measures did necessarily 
disturb the quiescent state of public 
feeling, and induce onall mindsan ex- 
citement fatal to the beneficial effects 
of public opinion, which, for the 
safety of the State, should always be 
brought to bear coolly, impartially, 
and discriminately, upon the acts of 
our Rulers. 

But not to anticipate—let us quote 
—continuously—this writer’s cha- 
racter of those two great divisions of 
Whig and Tory which have for a 
century and ahalf contended for the 
government of our mighty nation— 
and then accompany him in his re- 
marks on the conduct of the Whigs 
since the French Revolution of 1789, 
down to the concoction and promul- 
gation of this portentous Bill, that 
we may have a clear and steady view 
of the patriots. 

“ No parties have ever so fixed the at- 
tention of mankind,—of none has the spirit 
and the conduct exerted so important an 
influence on the fortunes of their country, 
and imprinted so marked a stamp on the 
character of their age. None have ever 
been so distinguished and adorned by the 
talents and fame of their members. Ge- 
nius, eloquence, ardent zeal, sincere pa- 
triotism, have illustrated their course and 
hallowed their annals. The greatest 
names England has produced,—names 
which will ever be associated with her 
best remembrances, and cherished while 
one spark of feeling for her honour and 
her glory survives in the breasts of her 
sons,—are to be found in the ranks of 
these two celebrated parties ; and each, in 
turn, has furnished us with examples of 
those inherent vices of party to which I 
have alluded above, and has dimmed the 
lustre of its records by the faults into 
which they have betrayed it. Both pos- 
sessed that basis of principle which I have 
insisted upon as essential to a character 
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of honour and public spirit,—both took 
their stand within the bounds of the Con- 
stitution,—both rejected those extreme 
extensions of their own doctrines which 
might carry them beyond it. The Whig 
watched over the more popular parts of 
our mixed government,—the privileges of 
the Commons, the rights of the people, 
_ the liberty of petition and remonstrance : 
the Tory guarded the prerogative of the 
Crown, the force andefficiency. of the Exe- 
cutive,’ the dignity and security of the 
Church, . But their differences, wide as 
they were, still were restricted within 
these acknowledged limits. The Tory 
would never have contended for the power 
of raising a tax without the consent of 
Parliament, or of inflicting punishment 
without trial ; the Whig would not have 
abetted the assumption of a control over 
the army by the Commons, or any other 
overt attack upon the ackuowledged rights 
of the other branches of the government. 
It is to the existence of these understood 
bounds, it is to the tacit convention by 
which the hostile divisions fought their 
battles within these prescribed lists, that 
I attribute their long duration, and the 
stability of our institutions which have 
not been endangered by their fierce and 
angry dissensions. Ina form of govern- 
ment of the mixed nature of ours, the ex- 
istence of two parties in some measure 
analogous to these was inevitable; and 
neither could be wholly extinguished as 
long:as both agreed to respect the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. 

“ The foremost ranks of these two 
great political divisions equally consisted 
of the highest and most powerful of our 
aristocracy ; they were drawn from the 
same orders in the community; their 
struggles were those of parties, not of 
different classes. The colour of their po- 
litical opinions became even a sort of he- 
reditary faith in their families, and blend- 
ed itself curiously enough with the pride 
of ancestry. In the Tories, these aristo- 
cratic feelings were natural ; they were 
in perfect aceordance with the general 
complexion of their views and policy ; but 
in the Whigs they created an anomaly, 
and involved, if ever traced fairly up to 
their source, two contradictory and hostile 
principles. A proud and exclusive tem- 
per, a demeanour somewhat haughty and 
reserved, a devotion to the interests of 
particular families, a great deference to 
the accident of birth, were scarcely recon- 
cilable with that. extreme attachment to 
the spirit and the practice of the democra- 
tic parts of our government which they 
so loudly proclaimed,. Such inconsist- 
encies are intimately mixed up with the 
very nature of man, acted upon as he is 
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in his social state by so many different 
circumstances of education, of station in 
the: community, of early impressions, of 
private ties,—all agents of great power, 
and influencing more directly his actions 
and his feelings than speculative opinions 
can be supposed to do. I donot, therefore, 
accuse the Whigs of insincerity, or sup- 
pose that they merely assumed these prin- 
ciples as a means of exciting the people, 
or of wielding them for the purposes of 
their individual ambition : I notice it only 
as an inherent weakness in the Whig po- 
sition, as an opposition between their 
tenets and their prejudices, their profes- 
sions and their interest, which would un- 
avoidably end by entangling and embar- 
rassing them whenever time and events 
should put these discordant elements into 
action. In their origin, however, this 
was so little apparent, that a great portion 
of their hold upon the imagination (a 
chief cause of their pepularity) arose out 
of this very contrast. The liberality of 
sentiment which prompted men to espouse 
opinions at variance with their immediate 
interests, offered at once a pledge of their 
sincerity and their public virtue. It is 
true that these abstract doctrines were 
rarely reduced to practice ; and that the 
current assertion of their opponents, that 
Whigs were Tories out of place, seemed 
partly justified by their conduct. This 
circumstance, combined with their proud 
bearing in private, and their obvious pre- 
possessions in favour of their own aristo- 
cracy, inspired a degree of distrust, and 
prevented their attaining that unlimited 
sway over the popular mind which was 
the great aim of their ambition.” 


In these reflections Sir John Walsh 
has principally had in view the state 
of parties from our own Revolution to 
that of the French in 1789: that mighty 
epoch in the history of the European 

amily placed the Whigs in a totally 
new relation with respect to the na- 
tion, and to their ancient rivals, the 
Tories, Among all the stupendous 
compen of that great moral 
convulsion, it produced a complete 
change in the previously existing ba- 
lance of parties, and, what is of far 
more importance, in the political 
ground upon which these parties 
stood. For a considerable and a per- 
nicious party then sprung uP, profess- 
ing extreme opinions, w ich has ever 
since existed, and which zow thrusts 
out of dirt and darkness its foul and 
frowning front, fiercer than ever on 
its late release from the load that had 
Yong lain on the monster. The poli- 
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tical principle of the Whigs was the 
democratic part of the English consti- 
tution; the political principle of that 
new party, whose creation was simul- 
taneous with the events of the French 
Revolution, was the doctrine of pri- 
mitive, natural, inherent rights. We 
all know how that doctrine was il- 
lustrated by the most brutal of the 
wicked; how it was illustrated by 
the most enthusiastic of the weak; 
and how it was clothed in beautiful 
and gorgeous colours by the imagi- 
nations of a few men of genius, who 
believed that they beheld the dawn 
of the true golden age. But the new 
school received, too, says Sir John 
Walsh, a great accession of strength 
from two different sources. 

The first was the demagogues by 
profession—the other was compo- 
sed of literary men of second-rate 
genius and ability connected with 
the middle orders. Individuals of 
this class, frequently entertaining an 
erroneous and excessive estimate 
of their own superiority, readily in- 
dulged in hostile and depreciatin 
feelings towards distinctions whic 
they did not possess, The conven- 
tional tone, and the early acquired 
manners of the upper ranks, form a 
line of demarcation which those who 
have not been educated in them can- 
not easily obliterate. Men of such 
a stamp, irritated by the conscious- 
ness. of such deficiencies, and per- 
haps still more mortified by the hau- 
teur of manners which has been the 
great mistake of the English aristo- 
cracy, were readily opposed to a sys- 
tem which thus wounded their vanity 
and hurt their self-esteem. He has 
been—adds Sir John—but a cursory 
observer of the spirit of the times, 
whois not aware how much the ranks 
of disaffection have been recruited 
by the mere agency of disappointed 
and wounded vanity. But it is need- 
less now to dwell on these or other 
causes of the birth and growth of 
that party whom all good men came 
soon to abhor, and whose birth and 
growth were so prejudicial to the in- 
terests and ascendency of the Whigs. 
But on this subject hear -—_ ir 
John Walsh in his own unbroken and 
beautiful words—true as hely writ. 


“ Hitherto their great source of moral 
power had consisted in their being the 
constituted and established organs of the 
popular feeling. The keystone of thei? 
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political faith had been the innocence, the 
beneficial tendencies, and the power of self- 
control inherent in popular bodies and in- 
stitutions, when allowed an unlimited ex- 
pansion. The birth of the Radicals un- 
dermined the former; the excesses of the 
Reign of Terror shook the latter. The 
Whigs, the established and orthodox 
champions of the rights of the democra- 
cy, found their province invaded, and 
their flock led astray, by these sectarians 
in politics. On the other hand, the more 
seber of their adherents, the most mode- 
rate in their opinions, and aristocratic in 
their prepossessions, alarmed and disgust- 
ed by these dangerous rivals or doubtful 
allies, seceded entirely, and threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Tories. Never 
had their benches exhibited a more bril- 
liant union of splendid talents, of distin- 
guished names, of statesmen of high re- 
putation, than when this storm overtook 
them. Fox in the meridian of his pow- 
ers, Burke in all the unimpaired vigour of 
his extraordinary faculties, Sheridan in 
the first dazzling glory of his parliament- 
ary career, Whitbread, Tierney, the pre- 
sent Lord Grey, Windham, following, 
with no distant steps, the track of their 
great leaders, formed a catalogue of which 
they might well be proud. 

* But the great crisis to which I am 
reverting, was as injurious to their nume- 
rical strength within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, as to their moral influence without. 
The phalanx I have enumerated was bro- 
ken. 

“ The greatest of that triumvirate of 
chiefs, the greatest in the grasp of his in- 
tellect, and the philosophic and compre- 
hensive powers of his mind, quitted them 
for ever. Mr Burke possessed, perhaps, 
less Parliamentary tact, less of dexterity 
in debate. He had not the piercing wit 
of Sheridan; he had not had the early 
House of Commons’ education, which 
trained the powers, or the accessories of 
station and connexion, which augmented 
the influence, of Mr Fox. In those im- 
portant requisites for the leader of a par- 
ty, whose force consists in the control he 
can obtain over the opinions and feelings 
of a mixed popular assembly, Mr Burke 
was probably inferior to his two celebra- 
ted associates. In depth and originality 
of thought, in the comprehensiveness of 
his faculties, in the acuteness of his saga- 
city with regard to the future, in the 
clearness and profundity of his views on 
government, he not only surpassed them, 
but approached nearer the perfect union 
of the statesman and the philosopher, than 
any other instance in the history of the 
human imiid. There can be no stronger 
example of the’violence, the injustice, and 
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the prejudice generated by party feelings, 
than the oblequy with which he was pur- 
sued for changing his political connexions 
at this period. That this alteration in- 
volved no inconsistency with his previ- 
ous opinions, we have the contemporary 
testimony of one of the ablest of his op- 
ponents,* corroborated by the internal 
evidence of his own works. 

* No impartial mind can doubt that 
the French Revolution, by the novelty of 
its theories, by the magnitude of its ef- 
fects, by the contagion of its example, and 
by the proselytizing spirit of its authors, 
did alter the whole surface of politics, and 
every relation, whether national or so- 
cial, of the European family. It is an 
unavoidable inference, that a public man 
was at liberty to adopt a new line of con- 
duct under such new circumstances. That 
aman advanced in age would break all 
the ties and friendships of early life— 
friendships useful and flattering, as well 
as dear to him—for a trifling pension, is 
improbable. He who can peruse the 
* Reflections on the French Revolution,’ 
and continue of opinion that its author 
wrote them for hire, and belied his own 
convictions, libels the highest order of ge- 
nius, by severing its intimate union with 
sincerity and truth. The only remaining 
consideration then is, whether the obli- 
gations of party ought to prevail in oppo- 
sition to every principle of conscience and 
every feeling of patriotism, and to bind 
together discordant opinions upon new 
and vital questions. 

Diminished in splendour by the se- 
cession of its brightest ornaments, Burke 
and: Windham ; in numbers, by that of 
many of the more moderate, yet influen- 
tial, of the party in both Houses of Par- 
liament ; and embarrassed by the novelty 
of its position with respect to the power- 
ful ultra-democrats springing into exist- 
ence, the Whig Opposition maintained a 
firm countenance. They continued to ar- 
raign the policy, and to scrutinize the 
conduct of the Ministry, with equal acute- 
ness, with no mitigated severity, and with 
a deeper shade of personal animosity. But 
no one can read the debates, and the his- 
tory of that period, without perceiving in 
their tone a consciousness of the difficulty 
of their situation, and traces of the incon- 
sistencies in which it involved them. At 
one time they launch out in eloquent 
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praise of the French Revolution ; at an- 
other, they gently blame, while they pal- 
liate its excesses. At one time, they in- 
dulge in sanguine anticipation of the be- 
nefits with which it is pregnant to the 
whole human race; at another, they are 
staggered with the enormities which dis- 
figured its course. Now they attack with 
violent declamation the coalitions of Euro- 
pean Powers as conspiracies against the 
rights of mankind ; and soon after they 
are obliged to admit that the intrigues 
and military movements of the Republic 
are assaults on the existence of govern- 
ments, and aggressions on the independs 
ence of nations. At home, they enrol 
their names in political societies, and 
shrink from the ultimate objects which 
those societies have in view. They cen 
sure the dangerous designs and treason- 
able projects of affiliated Jacobins; yet 
they loudly and violently stigmatize all 
measures of repression, all vigorous po- 
licy, as invasions of liberty, and acts of 
unwarrantable oppression. They deny 
not the existence of the spirit of evil—yet 
they insist that, unopposed, it becomes 
perfectly innocuous; and that it ie only 
when some attempt is made to check and 
control it that it is rendered dangerous to 
society. Thus did they endeavour to 
thread their way through the narrow 
space which was left them, seeking to 
preserve their distinctness inviolate ; ho- 
ping to direct and to restrain the Radi- 
cals with one hand, and to oppose the 
firm Ministry of Pitt with the other. 
Had it been practicable, they would have 
accomplished it ; for they were proud and 
able men, long versed in the warfare of 
party, devoted to their own: the aristo- 
cratic part of our representative system 
gave them sure seats in Parliament ; their 
high reputation gave them weight in it. 
But they attempted an impossibility ; 
they were interposed between the shocks 
of elements mightier than themselves. 
Identified with neither, they were ep- 
posed toall movement whatever: as they 
were in a manner neutralized, they in- 
sisted that the nation ought to be neutral ; 
as they would not sanction auy steps of a 
decisive character against sedition, they 
argued that it would expend itself: they 
maintained that amidst the crash of em- 
pires, and in the face of the most active 
and powerfal agents of destruction, if we 





* «¢ The late opinions of Mr Burke furnished more matter of astonishment to 
those who had distantly observed, than to those who had correctly examined, the sys- 
tem of his former political life, An abhorrence for abstract politics, a predileetion for 
aristocracy, and a dread of innovation, had ever been among the most sacred — 


of his public creed.’ ” 


Introduction tothe Vindicie Gallice, 
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were only quiescent, we should be safe,— 
as if some one were to counsel a traveller 
in the Arctic regions to take-a sleep in 
the snow to recruit his strength, in a 
situation where inaction is death.” 

Sir John Walsh declines following 
the Leap 7 through all the various 
phases of their opposition to the go- 
vernment during the eventful strug- 
gles of that long war. Entangled— 

e mildly says—in a false position 
—they persevered ina course which 
alienated from them the sympathies 
of the better part of the nation; be- 
cause it displayed their indifference 
to her noble efforts, their disposition 
to undervalue her powers, and to 
detract from her hard-won glories. 
They exhibited the inconsistency of 
asort of coquetry towards the splen- 
did but iron despotism of Napoleon, 
a feeling at variance with all their po- 
litical professions. To say thus that 
their conduct “ alienated from them 
the sympathies of the better part of 
the nation,” is saying too little ; for 
along with that alienation arose to- 
wards the Whigs an universal dis- 
gust, that almost smothered indigna- 
tion, and gave way gradually to con- 
tempt. Had they had their own way, 
at this hour Britons might have been 
slaves. They regarded revolutionary 
France with fear after their love had 
been laid; and quaked before the 
tiger-monkeys. 

Some vague reliance they placed 
on our navy; but they believed that 
were our army ever te see the 
French, it would run away; nor was 

. that abject delusion destroyed even 
by the bayonets that skivered the In- 
vincibles. Spain was to be the sepul- 
chre of our soldiers—or France their 
prison ; and till this day the cowardly 

. Whigs praise Moore chiefly because, 
according to their prediction, Soult 
drove himto Cerunna. That retreat 
has been eulogized by them more 
enthusiastically than all Welling- 
ton’s advances—than his’ hundred 
victories. In all their forebodings 
of national disaster and ruin, some- 
thing worse than mere cowardice 
must have been working at their 
nearts. For the thunder of the can- 
non that used to precede the Ga- 
zette, seemed always to stupify as 
well as startle the Whig; in Rese 
days he loved not Illuminations; he 
shammed sadness for the killed and 


wounded; and tried.in., vain to. 
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squeeze out to misery a sulky tear. 
To the very last nothing could sa- 
tisfy the Whigs but Wellington’s 
overthrow and Napoleon’s triumph. 
They have never forgiven the 
* Great Lord,’ — Waterloo. Yet 
their anger by their own shewing 
was absurd; for never had there 
been so ill-fought a battle—but for 
Blucher Wellington had been beaten 
—and as the infatuated man had 
made no arrangements for a retreat, 
the whole British army would have 
perished like the Babes in the Wood. 

Much of folly and wrong will be 
forgiven to an Opposition—provided 
they have shewn themselves, how- 
ever galled and fretted, inspired, on 
the whole, with a patriotic spirit. 
Their falsehoods will be forgotten, 
because uttered in bitterness, if they 
have been sucli lies as might have 
been extorted by rage from disap- 
pointed and baffled men, who. were 
yet lovers of their country, and ad- 
mirers of its character. But the 
falsehoods and lies of the Whigs, all 
during the war, were not of that 
kind; they all libelled their native 
land, and eulogized France, while 
she was, with all her revolutionary 
energies, striving to extinguish our 
liberties, by forcing us to waste our 
wealth in foreign subsidies, till our 
iron took the place of our gold, and 
we lavished other treasures, “ trans- 
cending in their worth” all that ever 
flowed from exchequers, and trea- 
sures that we knew were inexhaust- 
ible—the blood that circles through 
their veins from the hearts of men 
whom the earth acknowledges to be 
* of men the chief,’—blood which, 
in profusest outpouring, was never 
grudged by the brave. 

That was their crime; and it is 
inexpiable. It alienated from them 
at last all their own friends, whose 
English hearts had not been Frenchi- 

3 it arrayed against them all 
whom party-spirit had not yet tho- 
roughly besotted into admiration of 
the outlandish ; and it stamped them 
with infamy in the minds of all who 
knew that, in that dreadful contest, 
we were struggling for all that could 
make life—we shall not say desi- 
rable—but endurable, to men who 
had been reared on the lap of free- 
dom, and whom a foreign tyrant had 
sworn, for the glory of his eagles, to 
make slaves. The Whigs counselled 
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cowardice and submission—the To- 
ries courage and resistance—and yet 
at this hour, the government of Eng- 
land is in the hands of the dastards 
who declare they will set us free! 
Of the conduct of the Whigs from 
the peace to their accession to office, 
we shall not give even a general 
sketch. Never for a week was it 
magnanimous. How could it be so? 
Who were they? They seemed to 
shrink and shrivel up into unnotice- 
able insignificance. They now and 
then attempted to speechify ; but 
even in that they failed; and the most 
eloquent among them could not play 
second fiddle to Canning. They were 
set on the shelf as so much musty 
lumber ; and one rarely heard of a 
Whig except when he died. Then 
he was suffered to shine in obitua- 
ries; till in a week the farthing-can- 
dle lustre of his fame expired—and 
he was forgot. The most respectable 
among them changed their names, if 
possible, by marriage; and widow- 
ers and old bachelors looked kindly 
on you when you called them Tories. 
Sir John Walsh, whose opinions are 
strong, though perhaps hardly so 
strong as our own on this subject, 
has well shewn how the events of 
this memorable period of our history 
inevitably trenched upon and di- 
minished that basis which the Old 
Whigs had so long and so proudly 
occupied before the French Revolu- 
tion. They were—he says—become 
a Middle Term. But to preserve 
that sort of intermediate position, 
it would have been necessary that 
they should have possessed impo- 
sing strength ; that they should have 
exhibited a political faith, clearly 
distinct from that of either of their 
rivals; and, above all, that it should 
have been thoroughly consistent 
with itself and with truth. The 
Whigs were deficient in all these 
things. They had been greatly weak- 
ened ; they had affinities with both 
Tories and Radicals; and they had 
mixed feelings of aristocracy, and 
principles of democracy, which they 
could no longer reconeilée with the 
circumstances: of. the ‘times. But 


there were many causes which band- » 


ed them together in fierce opposition 
to the Ministry, and made them draw 
closer and closer to, and lean more 
upon, their dangerous allies. Those 


also of their party who inclined most 


to Toryism, and who might have 
checked their exasperated feelings, 
in effect quitted them entirely ; for- 
merly they hated the Tories, and de- 
termined to use, while they inward- 
ly despised, the Ultra democrats ; 
but circumstances have changed ; 
and while they still hate the Tories, 
they fear the democrats, by whom 
they are in turn hated, and erelong, 
if they be not so already, will be 
thoroughly despised. For a good 
many years, then, before their late 
accession to office, it seems to Sir 
John Walsh that the condition of the 
Whigs was this—they still possessed 
the materials of considerable parlia- 
mentary influence within the walls 
of the House of Commons—still re- 
tained practised and able orators, 
whose names carried with them the 
weight derived from ancient recol- 
lection, yet altogether languishing, 
not fixing public attention, or gui- 
ding public opinion, and gradually 
finding all the ground which they had 
exclusively occupied trenched upon 
by a mixture of all parties. There 
was little of union or identity left ; 
they had been at the head of a body of 
opinion in the country ; they latterly 
scarcely extended beyond the draw- 
ing-rooms of the metropolis; they had 
formed a great party in the nation ; 
they were fast dwindling into a po- 
litical coterie ; they had divided Eng- 
land ; they still possessed Brookes’s. 
But we must quote, without break 
or abridgement, an admirable pass- 
age from the Pamphlet, shewing how 
all this had come to pass with the 
Whigs. 


The country had had, during these 
fifteen years, to contend with many diffi- 
culties. The revulsion which followed 
the termination of the war, the fall of 
rents, the decline of trade in the first 
years of the peace, the shock to credit in 
1825, the fluctuations in the demand for 
manufactures, involved us in.much em- 
barrassment, .. The increasing evils of the 
poor law system; the vast mass of the 
manufacturing population exposed to des- 
titution on the slightest check to the de- 
mand for their labour ; the complicated 
question of the currency, must have 
strewed with thorns the pillow of a Mi- 
nister. His difficulties were without an 
obvious remedy: he was surrounded with 
theorists, each offering his explanation 


‘and his panacea—but their arguments 


eonfated each other ; the statements sup- 
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ported by one set of facts, were invalida- 
ted by others. The best and purest in- 
tentions, and even the highest ability, 
were unable effectually to cure evils re- 
sulting from a variety of causes, and act- 
ing upon a system so tremblingly sensi- 
tive, so artificial and complicated in its 
structure. Yet, in spite of these dark 
shades in the picture, I am inclined to 
think that history will look back upon 
the reign of George the Fourth as a pe- 
riod of national prosperity and advance- 
ment. We have enjoyed profound peace, 
internal and external; the respect of 
foreign nations ; the most perfect indivi- 
dual liberty ; the most complete security 
of property and person ;—commonplace 
and vulgar blessings, perhaps, and the 
enumeration of which has a trite and 
hackneyed sound. They comprise, how- 
ever, almost all that the best government 
can bestow ; and I hope I may be excused 
for mentioning them,—just as we some- 
times turn to old acquaintance with a 
feeling of regard, even if they have been 
rather dull and wearisome, when we 
think that we may probably separate from 
them for along time. Nor have other 
evidences of increasing national prosperity 
been wanting. Public works extensively 
prosecuted ; commercial enterprises on a 
great scale successfully undertaken; an 
immense developement of our manufac- 
turing industry ; a vast diminution in the 
prices, and improvement in the quality, 
of almost all the materials of clothing ; 
an increased revenue in proportion to the 
reduction of taxation; an extended con- 
sumption of most articles of general use 
and enjoyment, are proofs that the elastic 
force of the nation was not destroyed. I 
have observed that one of the character- 
istics of this period was the decline of 
party spirit ; and it is to be attributed to 
this circumstance, that the nation bore 
with calm firmness and resolution the 
evils of one or two of those internal 
crises to which I have before alluded. 
There was no irritation applied to the 
wound, and it healed. Another remark 
that I shall venture to offer is, that there 
was no decay of the spirit of genuine and 
rational liberty. It did not appear that 
it required the excitement of party strug- 
gles to keep it alive, or the fierceness of 
faction to give it strength. Never had 
it shewn itself under an aspect more ami- 
able, more worthy of our veneration and 
love. It seemed tempered with time and 
experience, It stood alone in its native 
grace and beauty, and had discarded those 
followers, — strife, contention, feverish 
agitation,—which had heretofore appear- 
_ ed in its train, blemished its purity, and 
had seemed almost inseparably ssociated 
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with its existence. We hada proof that 
the attachment te this noble and elevated 
principle pervaded the general character 
of Englishmen,—that it did not owe its 
preservation to the vigilance of one set of 
public men guarding it against the conspi- 
racies of others,—that it was engraven in 
the hearts of all,—that it flourished in 
the breasts of Canning and of Peel, not 
less than in those of the most ardent dis- 
ciples of Fox. 

*‘ While such was the temper of the 
whole educated portion of the communi- 
ty; while the tendency of events was to 
obliterate these distinctions, and to suffer 
these old appellations of party to fall into 
oblivion, what was the position of the re- 
mains of the Whigs? For half acentury 
they had fought a losing game: they had 
lost office, popularity, consideration ; their 
predictions had been disproved, their er- 
rors had been made manifest. Even the 
tone of liberality and conciliation in the 
Government had trenched upon their pe- 
culiar manor, and menaced their sepa- 
rate existence. Their young men were 
seduced into the camp of the enemy ; and 
the influence of this sun of conciliation 
was not less powerful upon the rising 
generation, and the moderates of their 
party, than upon those of the Tories ; but 
they still retained the materials of consi- 
derable importance. The aristocratic 
Whig families clung to their party badges 
as to their mottoes or their escutcheons. 
They still could confer a high degree of 
social distinction, ‘They employed this 
species of patronage to recruit their ranks 
with men of talent: they likewise pos- 
sessed the command of a great number of 
those private avenues to the House of 
Commons which are now the theme of 
such unsparing abuse ; and they introdu- 
ced by them clever and aspiring men, 
who would not otherwise have obtained 
seats. Lastly, they enlisted a parliament- 
ary leader not unworthy to fill the place 
of the great names he succeeded ; possess- 
ing, in addition te eminent powers and 
diversified attainments, many qualities 
which peculiarly fitted him to exercise 
vast influence in a popular assembly. 
They still with his mighty aid filled re- 
spectably the Opposition benches, pursn- 
ing against the Ministry a warfare of de- 
tail, and maintaining a useful watch over 
the policy of the Government. 

“ A state of things so destitute of ex- 
citement was, probably, distasteful to 
many ardent spirits in their ranks. The 
languor of inaction and indifference had 
succeeded to the mortification of defeat. 
Those who had entered upon the stage of 
public life within the last twenty years, 
felt, perhaps, dissatisfied that their ener- 
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gies should be consumed, and their lives 
employed in the examination and discus- 
sion of subjects requiring much labour, 
affording no profit, and attended with 
little éclat. Among those older veterans, 
who had been actors from the beginning 
of this long drama, a more deep-seated 
feeling, perhaps, existed. Their whole 
course had been a disappointment: their 
early youth had been crowned with the 
laurels of parliamentary successes: they 
had, in the first bright years of manhood, 
felt their own powers, established their 
own reputation, been associated with 
those whose memory they revered. They 
had passed the threshold which most men 
never reach; they had made that first 
step which is, proverbially, the most diffi- 
cult ; while ‘ the first sprightly runnings 
of life’ still sparkled near their source, 
and the sanguine anticipations of that 
golden period would appear never to have 
rested upon a firmer or better ground. 

* They had remained there. Their 
subsequent history has been one unvary- 
ing tale of efforts without progress, of 
contests without triumphs. They courted 
popularity; and popularity ranged itself 
on the side of their opponents, who had 
not courted it. They had prophesied de- 
feat, and the nation refuted them on the 
days of Trafalgar and Waterloo. They 
proved to demonstration that our armies 
must be driven into the Atlantic; and 
the banner of England was borne by a 
series of victories from Vimeira to Thou- 
louse. Their biography was written on 
the reverse side of those tablets on which 
were inscribed the most glorious passages 
of our history. 

“« They had grown old in waging this 
losing war of party, and they prided 
themselves upon consistency. It was not 
wonderful, that, if among them there had 
been some whose tempers were irritable 
and imperious by nature, they should 
have been still further soured and embit- 
tered by such causes. They mistook, per- 
haps, for firmness and consistency, the 
common pertinacity of age, retentive of 
early impressions, and little susceptible 
of new ones, They fancied that they 
were in full march with the spirit of the 
times, while they were reverting to the 
days of 1792, playing an imaginary back 
game, maintaining the infallibility of 
Charles Fox, and ascribing every recent 
evil to the dispute on the opening of the 
Scheldt.” 


What brought into power this fee- 
ble faction? Fools and knaves say, 
the cry for Reform. The Duke of 
Wellington, it is asserted, destroyed 
himself by the declaration that there 
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should be nothing of the sort as long 
as he was Minister. Not so. Sir 
John Walsh shews, in a few senten- 
ces, what we have often shewn, how 
that Ministry was upset. The Par- 
liament was divided at least into four 
parties—the Ministerial—the Old 
Opposition—the Canningites and 
Huskissonians—and the True Tories. 
It contained likewise a strong body 
of Independents. On Sir Henry Par- 
nell’s motion for a select committee 
to enquire into the items of the Civil 
List, the Ministers were defeated ; 
for all three parties combined against 
them, aided by a considerable num- 
ber of the Independents. The true 
Tories overthrew that government, 
and in doing so, they did right; for 
how could they support the men who 
had “ broken in upon the Constitu- 
tion,” and audaciously deceived the 
nation? Having done justice to them- 
selves, and punished the delinquents, 
they are now willing to forgive, and, 
as far as may be, to forget; mean- 
while mauling the miserable Minis- 
try that now constitute the misgo- 
vernment. 

It is easily proved, then, from the 
lists of divisions, that a Se 
of those who voted out the Welling- 
tonians, were adverse to Reform. 
Nor did that defeat in the Commons 
give any accession of strength to the 

igs. They were a weak set, weak- 
er perhaps than at any other era of 
their imbecility; but they were sud- 
denly brought forward by the divi- 
sions of their opponents, “just as a 
ship which has lain for months en- 
closed by fields of ice, is at length 
released, not by her own strength, 
but by the crumbling and breaking up 
of the masses by which she has been 
imprisoned.”—Such a ship ! 

Having been thus unexpectedly 
turned in, what were they to do, to 
save themselves from being expect- 
edly turned out? They might pur- 
sue “ the liberal and conciliating 
policy of Mr » rene and the Duke 
of Wellington”—too liberal and con- 
ciliating by far, Sir John—or they 
might throw themselves upon the 
democrats. For a while, we believe, 
they attempted the first alternative ; 
and serious disturbances prevailing 
in some parts of England, which it 
was necessary to put down, all par- 


ties yee to support the govern- 
ment, for the sake Of the stack-yards, 
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The special commissions did their 
duty, and incendiaries were doomed 
to die. But even then the new Mi- 
nistry, though backed by all the 
energy and intellect of England, be- 
gan to vacillate and waver; they 
conceded, even then, to the clamour 
of the Radical press. However, the 
Whigs shewed a wish to separate 
themselves from the party of the 
Movement, and still more so in the 
affairs of Ireland. The removal of the 
Catholic disabilities had produced 
none of those happy effects so weakly 
and ignorantly anticipated by the 
promoters of that unfortunate mea- 
sure—and over Ireland reigned King 
O’Connell—whom our new Ministry 
seemed resolved to treat as a traitor. 
So far—well. With respect to the 
affairs of Belgium and Holland, they 
seemed to pursue, in all essentials, 
the same course with their predeces- 
sors. They declared that it was out 
of their power to effect any reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of the State 
which would materially diminish the 
amount of taxation. So far—well. 
Then came their memorable Budget. 
In it they attempted to satisfy the 
public expectation (a foolish attempt 
—for who that knows any thing, does 
not know that they themselves—the 
Whigs—had deluded the great ma- 
jority of the ignorant people into a 
belief that gross malversation and 
prodigality pervaded every branch of 
the Government?) by an extensive 
shifting and changing of those bur- 
dens which they could not lessen. 
It was now seen that they were 
blockheads, and not only seen, but 
admitted on all sides, and expressed 
by an angry, scornful, contemptuous 
burst of general laughter, that, spite 
of the young self-conceit of the fac- 
tion, and its superannuated arro- 

ance, must have brought the burn- 
ing blush of shame over the unmean- 
ing face of the Ministry, as it stood 
with its finger in its mouth, sulky 
for a while, then blubbering, and 
finally confessing, by retractation 
conducted on the largest scale, that 
they were indeed a conclave of In- 
capables. Should our language seem 
too strong, take the milder words of 
Sir John Walsh. “ It is regarded as 
an injudicious and crude endeavour 
to put in practice certain theoretical 
views of taxation, without due refe- 
rence to existing interests, without 
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as founded upon errors in calcula- 
tion so extensive as entirely to viti- 
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ate its estimated results.” Yet 
among them, and instructing them, 
and controlling them, are some, for- 
sooth, of the“ Political Economists!!”’ 

’T was pitiable to see the greatest 
country on earth governed by such 
impotents. The case was singular. In 
the Ministry are several men of ore 
dinary—one man of extraordina- 
ry abilities—few feebler, perhaps, 
than you meet with in the common 
run of Doge Mer yet the con- 
duct of the whole was such as, in 
private life, would have imposed the 
painful necessity on the relatives of 
the party, of having them cognosced, 
as poor Watty was in the “ Entail.” 
And yet these are the Imbeciles who 
have had the impertinence to pro- 
pose Reform! 

They felt they were goin —poing 
—gone, if they did not forthwi 
fling themselves upon the democrats. 
They therefore lustily roared Re- 
form! Reform! Reform! and the 
many-headed monster grimly laugh- 
ed with all his mouths, as he opened 
his innumerous arms to clutch them 
falling into his foul but not friendly 
embrace. Of late years the Demo- 
cratic Power had been quiescent, 
but it had been secretly gathering 
strength. The Riguinionees Mob— 
now-a-days—have been made more 
than ever savagely ignorant by a 
base and brutal education. The best 
among the lower orders are perhaps 
now better than the best of former 
times; but the worst are infinitely 
more wicked; and the generality 
are more dangerous; for consider— 
how hostile the times to all existing 
institutions! 


* That formidable influence had been 
peculiarly quiescent of late years, but had 
secretly gathered the materials of strength. 
The wide diffusion of that first step in 
knowledge, the art of reading,—which, 
when obtained, can only be very partially 
used by the working classes,—had given 
a great increase of weight to the periodi- 
cal publications to which their studies are 
confined. The generality of these papers, 
—certainly those most in circulation,— 
had a democratic bias, and were extremely 
hostile to all existing institutions,, The 
depression. and rapid fluctuations which 
trade and agriculture had undergone, dis- 
seminated such principles. These re- 
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verses fell most heavily upon men of small 
or no capital, who, by activity or adven- 
turous speculations, had advanced their 
fortunes. The painful and bitter feelings 
which they must have experienced when 
the tide turned, could not fuil to prepare 
them for discontent, and to make them 
the willing and reckless agents of change. 
The congregated mass of manufactures 
perpetually “augmenting, exposed to the 
severest privations on every variation of 
price, and altered proportion between de- 
mand and supply, were like so many vol- 
canoes in the heart of the country. In 
Ireland, the numerical force and weight 
of the lower orders had been most skil- 
fully combined and directed to the attain- 
ment of a certain object: the object was 
gained, and the combination remained un- 
broken. The example was not lost upon 
us. Lastly, the successes of the popula- 
tion of Paris and Brussels against regular 
troops had set the whole public mind in 
a state of the most feverish agitation, and 
had roused the passions of the most des- 
perate part of the community. In such 
a condition of affairs, nothing could be 
conceived more hazardous than invoking 
the assistance of such auxiliaries, At 
every period, it is the especial duty of go- 
vernment to avoid excitement, to soothe, 
and, if necessary, to restrain the ebullitions 
of popular feeling. Under the circum- 
stances in’ which the nation has been 
placed since the accession of the present 
Ministry to office, this duty has been pe- 
culiarly imperative, whether we estimate 
it by the importance and value of that 
proud fabric. of human civilisation which 
was intrusted to their custody, or by. the 
unusual dangers to which it has been ex- 
posed. There are moral obligations 
which, though binding upon all, acquire 
an additional weight in particular instan- 
ces, Courage is peculiarly demanded of 
a soldier, chastity of a woman, honour 
and fidelity of a general. Among these 
may be classed that principle which for- 
bids a government, directly or indirectly, 
to incite, sanction, connive at, or ayail it- 
self of that lawless brute force, which it 
is the first article of the social compact 
that it shall subjugate and restrain,” 


To lay on or to take off a tax the 
Ministry had shewn was an achieve- 
ment ..beyond their impotence ;. but 
they. supposed it might be-easier to 
effect a revolution. ‘They took the 
country somewhat by surprise. Lord 
Grey, it is true, had’ been: a radical 
reformer in his youth, but he was 
now getting a very old* man; had 
stood tottering up “ for ‘his’ order,” 
and ‘declared more than once, to the 
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displeasure of all Ultras, that though 
he still advocated Reform, it was 
with very different views and very 
different. feelings from those that 
guided and animated him at the com- 
mencement of his career. Lord 
Brougham had just been delighting 
the ears of Yorkshiremen with elo- 
quent avowals of his determination 
to carry for them an extremely tem- 
perate plan of Reform, which was 
all, he said, that the country wished, 
and the Constitution required; and 
my Lord John Russell’s motions in 
Parliament had always been in strict 
conformity with these sound prin- 
ciples, “ that the government must 
never be placed in the worst of all 
hands, the population of large cities,” 
—such are his words,—*“ that a uni- 
form qualification for votes is most 
pernicious, and that the working of 
the constitution would be destroyed 
by the destruction of the nomination 
boroughs.” Almost all the other 
members of the government, and al- 
most all their friends, had all along 
held the same opinions—while some 
of them had been the devoted ad- 
herents of Mr Canning, who had 
sworn to Sppote what is called Re- 
form, to his dying day, and who kept 
his oath, In an hour, all honour, all 
truth, all sense, were flung to the 
winds; and round “these liars of 
the first magnitude,” and their Bill, 
rallied every “ partisan of extreme 


‘democratic opinions, of every shade 


and degree, from Sir Francis Bur- 
dett to Mr Cobbett”—aye, and far 
darker shades and lower degrees, 
down to the slumberers on bulk- 
heads, and the snorers in kennels— 
thieves, robbegs, incendiaries, all the 
lawless, yet untransported or un- 
hanged, and them the Ministry call- 
ed—The People! 

What were the immediate effects 
of the voprincipte? exposition of the 
First of March?’ Sir John Walsh 
mentions them in terms almost too 
moderate to suit our temper. The 
first effect, he says, was to secure 
the support of the party of the move- 
ment, or wultra-democratic party. 
They not only gave the most zealous 
co-operation towards aiding the mea- 
sure itself, but they afforded a ge- 
neral, though guarded and limited, 
pitied to re Ministry, Gone 

e éat'tipon r other point would 
have sineifd Te lot, 
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The second was to render the Go- 
vernment more dependent upon this 
party, by causing the most complete 
rupture between it and all the inde- 

endent and moderate men, whether 
n parliament or in the country, who 
were attached to existing institutions 
and averse from desperate courses. 
The creation of the movement in- 
to aparty directly influencing the con- 
duct of Government, and possessing 
a real weight in the Legislature, has 
been entirely the work of the pre- 
sent Administration. Before their 
accession to office, it was confined to 
a lower and subordinate sphere. 

The third was to lay a sure train 
for a collision, the most menacing to 
the permanence of the British consti- 
tution, between the House of Lords 
and a new House of Commons elect- 
ed under popular excitement, and 
backed by the passions of the demo- 
cracy. 

Let us look for a few minutes at the 
total change of their policy with re- 
spect to Ireland. They had assumed, 
as we have seen, towards O’Connell, 
an attitude of hostility apparently the 
most resolute! they prosecuted, and 
they convicted the agitator of a vio- 
lation of the law. Will you punish 
him, asked the Marquis Chandos ? 
Yes—was the answer of Mr Stanley. 
“Tt is the unalterable determination 
of the law officers in Ireland to fol- 
low up the present proceedings 
against him—the law will take fs 
full course.” “ The Crown has pro- 
cured a verdict against Mr O’Con- 
nell, and it will undoubtedly call him 
7 to receive judgment upon it.” 

his was said on the 14th and 16th 
of February, and on the 28th Mr 
Stanley had a brush with O”Connell, 
when he charged him with @ system- 
atic attempt to agitate the minds and 
rouse the passions of the people; an 
accusation which he preferred in 
lan age as strong as was consistent 
with the usage of Parliament, He 
had himself been grossly insulted by 
that unprincipled demagogue, and 
called, we think, a “ shave-beggar ;” 
but though on this occasion he lash. 
ed his libeller like another Christo- 

her, he could not silence the shame- 
ess brute, who charged Ministers 
with a tyrannical and despotic spirit, 
compared with whom, he said, the 
former administration was a blessi 
to Ireland. They were its curse. 
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On the 8th of March, O’Connell 
made, Sir John Walsh says, the ablest 
and most effective speech in favour 
of the Reform Bill which had been 
delivered on that side of the question, 
No great praise. Such is the power 
of this man in Ireland, that it was 

erfectly certain that if he continued 
in open enmity with the Cabinet, it 
would have been totally impossible 
to venture on the expedient of a dis- 
solution; without some understand- 
ing that his interest would not be 
exerted against them, they must have 
resigned. He supported the Bill with 
all his influence, and maintained a 
truce with the government upon 
every other subject of difference; 
and the elections passed over much 
more quietly in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. Were theCabinet to bring up 
for judgment the man who had in- 
sulted and saved them? Terrified, 
they truckled, and England saw Ire- 
land despising them like dirt. 


* At this time he adopted a measured 
tone of conciliation and partial approba- 
tion towards the Ministers, yet carefully 
guarding himself from taking a position 
among their regular supporters. He pre- 
served his separate and independent sta- 
tion, assisting the Reform Bill with every 
effort, whether by his votes, his interest, 
or his talents for debate; yet keeping 
alvof from any cordial union with the 
Whigs upon the general principles of 
their policy. Nor did the session proceed 
very far without exhibiting symptoms of 
the little real agreement between them, 
and evidence of the formidable accession 
of influence which the results of the elec- 
tions had given to Mr O’Connell. There 
arose two subjects of serious difference, in 
which the policy of the Government un- 
derwent the most pointed animadversion 
from him and from the Irish members 
who generally concurred with him. These 
were Mr Stanley’s Registration of Arms’ 
Bill, and the Yeomanry Corps of Ire- 
land. The first was a measure certainly 
of an arbitrary character, which could 
only be jastified on the grounds of press- 
ing state necessity, and which the high- 
est Tory might well have refused to pass 
as a permanent law. In deference to the 
strongly expressed opinions of Mr O'Con- 
nell and the other Irish members return- 
ed on the Catholic interest, this Bill, after 
having been postponed repeatedly, was 
suffered to drop. 

** The question of the Irish yeomanry 
involved the whole subject of those un- 
happy divisions of party and religion 
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which have so long distracted that coun- 
try. The great remedy of the repeal of 
the disabilities has failed entirely in re- 
conciling them, to the deep disappoint- 
ment of every friend of that country. 
Nothing could keep them in check but a 
strong and firm executive. A weak, tem- 
porizing, vacillating government, allows 
both sides to acquire added strength, and 
nourishes every feeling of unrestrained 
and bitter animosity. The Ministry in 
vain endeavoured to fall upon some course 
which should satisfy both the contending 
divisions. It was placed in a difficult 
position: it leaned upon one side for its 
maintenance in office, and upon the other 
for the preservation of the peace and 
integrity of the empire. The Protest- 
ants were alarmed and indignant. Thi 
members in the Catholic and popular in- 
terest were exasperated to the highest 
pitch at the refusal of the government to 
allow the printing of a petition from 
Waterford, praying that the yeomanry 
might be disarmed. They had, in conse- 
quence, meetings with Lord Grey, Lord 
Althorp, and Mr Stanley; were very 
much dissatisfied with the arrangement 
they proposed, and almost threatened to 
withdraw their support from them. Thus 
did this party, fostered by the present 
Cabinet, press upon and dictate to it; 
and such are the unequivocal warnings 
it receives of the dangers upon which it 
is so obstinately rushing. Nor were the 
Protestants less irritated at the regula- 
tions proposed, which would, they as- 
serted, have the effect of placing the yeo- 
manry at the mercy of their enemies, and 
utterly destroying their efficiency. I will 
only further recall to my readers the sup- 
port Mr O’Connell lent to Lord Ebring- 
ton’s motion for a resolution -declaratory 
of confidence in the government; the 
compliment paid him of a silk gown and 
a patent of precedence; the rumoured offer 
to him of the Attorney-Generalship of 
Ireland ; and the course he has recently 
again reverted to, of which the news- 
papers are full; viz, open war with the 
executive. The epitome of Mr O’Con- 
nell’s history for 1831 is, that. he was 
prosecuted to conviction by the govern- 
ment; that he laid it under essential ob- 
ligations to him; that he supported. it, 
schooled it, and thwarted it; was honoured 
by it, and spurned it. Possibly in 1832, 
if indeed the catastrophe of the drama is 
not still nearer at hand, he may support 
it, and school it, and spurn it again,” 


’ Heaven forefend that we should 
trace the progress of the misgovern- 
ment in our own island. They have 
been kicked by the hoofs of every 
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asinine association, and mulish union, 
on whose hide they have awkwardly 
attempted to curry favour; and have 
been seen in all directions sprawling 
in the dust. Mr Place the tailor has 
gone forth against them, with a po- 
ished spear, two inches long, and 
prevailed; the ship of the state— 
permit us the privilege of the ordi- 
nary national image—has well-nigh 
foundered in attempting to thread the 
Needles, 

What then are the prospects of the 
country ? Many thi gacae in the 
extreme—we see streaks of nascent 
light dawning on the horizon. It is 
cheering to know that the Ministry 
are on their last legs; and it would 
be the easiest thing in the world to 
nominate—perhaps not to appoint— 
their successors. Coming after such 
a set, it is impossible to imagine any 
Ministry unpopular. They are de- 
spised by all who do not detest 
them; with the exception of a third 
party,!in whom all other feelings 
are merged in disgust. Prone as the 
people of this country are to unac- 
countable fits of admiration, we must 
yet do them the justice to say, that 
we have never met with any indivi- 
dual, however odd, who admired the 
present Ministry. The Reformers 
themselves have shewn a power of 
discrimination, in their liking to the 
Bill, and their dislike of the men who 
framed it, from which we augur great 

ood, as soon as this effervescence 

as expired, and their blood has 
been restored to its natural tem- 
perature. They have persuaded 
themselves that the provisions of the 
Bill are wholesome ; but they feel 
no gratitude to the givers of the 
feast. This not unfrequently hap- 
pens in private Jife. You yourself 
may have been one of a score of 
guests gobbling up what you thought 
a good dinner, yet all the while in 
your heart cursing the host as a stin- 
gy and hypocritical old hunks, whose 
designs in deviating so widely from 
his established system, you cannot 
but suspect must be sinister. Should 
your stomach be disordered durin 
the night, you even think of poi- 
son, 

Hear on this the sober language of 
Sir John Walsh. 

** No observations have led me to the 
conclusion that the present government is 
generally popular, They have done much 
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to beg and court mob popularity; but 
the immediate leaders of this power are 
not disposed to share it. They take their 
Reform Bill at their hands as a conces- 
sion to their own irresistible strength,— 
the footing, indeed, upon which the Mi- 
nistry put it,—but it creates no enthu- 
siasm for its authors. They are watched, 
on the contrary, with jealous vigilance, 
and some suspicion. Among the upper 
classes of society, there is a widely spread 
hostility to men who are considered as 
placing in jeopardy all that is valuable in 
civilized life. A variety of mercantile 
and colonial interests are opposed to them ; 
and all Ireland, Protestant and Catholic, 
is unanimous on that point alone. These 
are formidable masses. The whole con- 
duct of the Ministry since they have held 
office has been such as to excite against 
them a steady and permanent feeling of 
distrust and opposition in different influ- 
ential classes of the community. They 
have not obtained the command, although 
they have received the temporary support, 
of that fleeting and unmanageable popu- 
lar cry which they have themselves cre- 
ated into a fourth estate in the realm. 
If, as I have argued in preceding parts of 
this essay, the Whigs were a party who 
had declined in general influence and esti- 
mation in the course of the last 40 years, 
I do not think that the consequences of 
their latter policy have re-established 
them in the regard of the educated ranks, 
or even in the versatile affections of the 
masses. In Parliament they have not 
exhibited any of that commanding elo- 
quence, those abilities of the first order, 
which attach people to the individual, 
and which kindle that enthusiasm so ab- 
solutely requisite for men to inspire who 
hope to lead opinion in times like these. 
Their first step was an arrangement by 
which they deprived their party of its great 
prop and stay in the House of Commons. 
If they looked alone te their strength and 
influence in that assembly, and their per- 
manent authority in the country, they 
never committed a grosser blunder than 
in removing Lord Brougham from that 
peculiar sphere of his greatness. They 
probably felt, that with a seat in the Ca- 
binet, and a place on the Treasury bench 
of that House, whoever might have been 
the titular head of the government, he 
would have been the real Prime Minister 
of England. This elevation might not 
have been agreeable to other members of 
the government, or to the high aristo- 
cratic families of the Wh His remo- 
val has left Sir Robert confessedly 
without a rival in the Lower House in all 
the qualities of Parliamentary eloquence. 


The very consclouspess of this undispu- 
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ted authority has, perhaps, given to his 
speeches a loftier and firmer tone. Whe- 
ther from considerations of convenience, 
inclination, or necessity, the ministerial 
bench during almost all the discussions 
seemed to observe a studied silence, and to 
impose the same curb upon theiradherents. 
This policy has not tended to strengthen 
their influence with the country at large. 
They have not been sufficiently on the 
scene before the public.” 


Did the Ministry shew the slight- 
est symptoms of strength, we should 
indeed be low-spirited about the 
state of our country. But “ kicked 
and cuffed on all sides” as they are, 
(we use the words of the Examiner, ) 
and unable to ward or return a sin- 
gle blow, we are cheery on their 
approaching exit. Under a sensible 
and strong government, which we 
must soon have, the doctrines which 
appear now somewhat dangerous, 
will be hissed and howted from the 
press as foolish; and people will be 
ashamed of ever having lent an ear, 
for a moment, to such paltry preach- 
ments. We shall hear no more of 
the repeal of the Union—of the se- 
paration of England and Ireland—of 
one red-hot Irishman holding in his 
hands the fate of a British Ministry 
—of the abrogation of the law of 
primogeniture—of the expulsion of 
the Bishops—of the abolition of the 
House of Lords—of the change of 
our monarchical form of government 
into republican—of the majesty of 
mobs—and the reign of the rabble. 
But for the infatuation of a Whig 
Ministry, we should have heard little 
or nothing about them now; for 
though the spirit of democracy be 
sufficiently strong to shew itself with 
great audacity when unresisted, and 
in the perpetration of the worst 
crimes, when encouraged, as it bas 
been by our weak and wicked rulers, 
yet it knows well that it could not 
stand one day against the uproused 
loyalty of the land, and would shrink 
and fade away from the encounter. 
Then, with what gladness would my- 
riads of worthy people, who had fall- 
en into delusion, put whose eyes 
have been long opening or opened 
to the evils with which our best in- 


stitutions are threatened, return from 
the error of their ways, as soon as it 
was safe to. do so, and rejoin—never 


again to leave them—the ranks of 
e faithful, We are sick of the silly 
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use of the word reaction. There is 
no need of any; the ig: 
who cling for life to the Bill, will 
bellow for it till it has been struck 
out of their grasp ; so will the rene- 
gades and apostates ; so will the ob- 
stinate ignorants who run after all 
kinds of quackery; and so will a 
few thousand fierce republicans, 
whose well-educated leaders are 
now among the most powerful or- 
ans of the Press. But the energies 
of all the factions would be soon 
deadened by a vigorous government, 
supported as it would be, from the 
moment of its formation, by nine- 
tenths of the talent, integrity, riches, 
and rank of the country ; and their 
measures would in a few weeks con- 
vince THE Peorre that the Reform 
now clamoured for was Revolution. 
Since the Ministry, then, are on 
the brink of dissolution, we can see 
little or no reason for alarm. Here 
we differ in opinion from Sir John 
Walsh, who sees, we think, the pros- 
pects of the country through too 
gloomy a light. Yet he beautifully 
expresses his manly fears, which 
are those of a lover of liberty. In 
our happy country, he finely says, 
where peace, order, and internal 
tranquillity have been established by 
a long and glorious prescription, 
men are ashamed, they fear the ridi- 
cule of their hearers, in prognostica- 
ting such evils as revolution, civil 
war, and anarchy. There are those 
whosay Old England has ridden 
out so many storms, that we fancy 
she must get through this somehow 
or other. The payment of the divi- 
dends seems to the fundholder as 
natural as the recurrence of spring, 
or the dawn of day. . The dominion 
of the laws, securing property and 
person, appears almest as fixed and 
unalterable as that of these which 
regulate the movements of the phy- 
sical world. ‘The reason of the think- 
ing part of the community shews 
them the reality of the peril; but 
the imagination, which: generally is 
more excursive, and outruns the 
reasoning faculties, has-been so dis- 
turbed in this partieuldr direction 
that it cannot readily picture such 
novel scenes. Oh! splendid testi- 
mony—he adds—to the excellence 
of those institutions which have'so 
long preserved to our country a pre- 
cious immunity from half the eyils 
VOL. XXXI. NO. CXCII, 
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of humanity! Even when those 
evils are Most menaced, much of our 
danger arises from our slowness to 
imagine it’ possible that so sacred a 
palladium canbe broken, and that 
our day can furnish the mournful 
exception to the established prece- 
dent of centiries ! 

Such a magnificent fabric may not 
be doomed to fall under hands so 
mean ; having stood so many blasts, 
without bending more than a tree, 
and in living growth from age to age 
it is a tree, it surely will not sink 
before my Lord John Russell, puffing 
away at it.with a pair of smallish 
bellows. In Burke’s time it was 
assailed, we think, by more potent 
engineers; and he had his fears, 
which inspired his love with elo- 

uence that saved the state. Nobly 

id hé shew that the whole scheme 
of our mixed constitution is to pre- 
vent any one of its principles from 
being carried as far as, taken by it- 
self theoretically, it would go. Al- 
low that to be the true policy of the 
British system, and then most of the 
faults with which that system stands 
charged will appear to be, not im- 
perfections into which it has inad- 
vertently fallen, but excellencies 
which it has studiously sought. He 
shewed, that it is the result of the 
thoughts of many minds, in many 
ages ; no simple, no superficial thing, 
nor to be estimated by superficial 
understandings. 

Do our reformers ever read now-a- 
days his. Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs—his Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority—his Letters 
onthe Regicide Peace? They. who 
truly mean well, he would tell them, 
must be fearful of acting ill—that 
the British Constitution may have 
its advantages pointed out to wise 
and reflecting minds, but that it is.of 
too high an order-of excellence to be 
adapted to those which are com- 
mon, It takes in too many views, it 
makes too many combinations; to be 
so much as comprehended by shal- 
low and superficial ee 
Profound thinkers will know it in its 
reason and spirit. The less inqui- 
ring, will recognise it in their feelings 
a experience. They will thank 
God they have a standard, which, in 
the most essential point of this great 
concern; will put them on a par 
with the most wise and knowing. 

F 
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So thought one of the wisest of the 
sons of genius; but what knew Ed- 
mund Burke of the science of poli- 
tics, in comparison with that terrible 
Tailor, whose stitches hold together 
the Westminster Review ? 

Burke has told us that it was com- 
mon with all those who were favour- 
able to Fox’s party, though not at all 
devoted to all their reforming pro- 
jects, to argue in palliation of their 
conduct, that it was not in their power 
to do all the harm which their actions 
evidently tended to. But what would 
he have said had he seen the very 
Ministry themselves at the head of 
the mob,.not perhaps in the burning 
of Bristol, which was a trifle, but in 
sacking the Constitution ? “ I cannot 
flatter myself—he said—that these 
incessant attacks on the constitution 
of Parliament are safe.” But he was 
then slashing a mere minority— 
not a revolutionizing Ministry with 
an old Jacobin at their head, and a 
young boroughmonger at their tail. 
Hear the Prophet. These gentlemen 


—he writes—are much stronger . 


too without doors than some calcu- 
late. They have the more active 
part of the Dissenters with them ; 
and the whole clan of speculators of 
all denominations, a large and grow- 
ing species. They have that floating 
multitude which goes with events, 
and which suffers the loss or gain of 
a battle, to decide its opinions of 
right and wrong. As long as by every 
art this party keeps alive a spirit 
of disaffection against the very con- 
stitution of the kingdom, and attri- 
butes, as lately it has been in the 
habit of doing, all the public misfor- 
tunes to that constitution, it is abso- 
lutely impossible but that some mo- 
ment must arrive, in which they will 
be enabled to produce a pretended 
reform and a real revolution ! 

With what a masterly hand Burke 
elsewhere exposes the folly—the 
wickedness, of the conduct of those 
factions, who, in order to divest men 
of all love for their country, and to 
remove from their minds all duty 
with regard to the state, endeavour- 
ed to propagate an opinion that the 
people, in forming their common- 


wealth, have by no means parted 
with their power over it. Discuss, 
says he, any of their schemes—their 
answer is—it is the act of the people 
-—and that is sufficient, Are we to 
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deny to a majority of the people the 
right of altering even the whole 
frame of society, if such be their 
pleasure? But Burke shews that 
neither the few nor the many have 
a right to act merely by their will, in 
any matter connected with duty, 
trust, engagement, or obligation. 
And that as for number, the number 
engaged in crimes, instead of turn- 
ing them into laudable acts, only aug- 
ments the quantity and quality of the 
guilt. No wise legislator, at any pe- 
riod of the world, has willingly 
placed the seat of active power in 
the hands of the multitude, because 
there it admits of no control, no re- 
gulation, no steady director what- 
ever. In England neither has the 
original, nor any subsequent com- 
pact of the state, expressed or im- 
plied, constituted a majority of men, 
told by the head, to be the acting 
people of their several communities. 
Give once a certain constitution of 
things, which produces a variety of 
conditions and circumstances in a 
state, and there is in nature and rea- 
son a principle, which, for their own 
benefit, postpones, not the interest, 
but the judgment of those who are 
numero plures, to those who are vir- 
tute et honore majores. When the 
supreme authority of the people is 
in question, he remarks that, before 
we attempt to confine or extend it, 
we ought to fix in our minds, with 
some degree of distinctness, an idea 
of what it is we mean, when we say 
the people. How grand—how simple 
—and how true, the following pass- 
age, from the Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs—and how appli- 
cable to our present condition! 


“A true natural aristocracy is not a 
separate interest in the state, or separable 
from it. It is an essential integrant part 
of any large body rightly constituted. It 
is formed out of a class of legitimate pre- 
sumptions, which, taken as generalities, 
must be admitted for actual truths. To 
be bred in a place of estimation ; to see 
nothing low and sordid from one's in- 
fancy ; to be taught to respect one’s self ; 
to be habituated to the censorial inspec- 
tion of the public eye; to look early to 
public opinion ; to stand upon such ele- 
vated ground as to be enabled to take a large 
view of the wide-spread and infinitely di- 
versified combinations of men and affairs in 
a large society ; to have leisure to read, to 
reflect, to converse ; to be enabled to draw 
the court and attention of the wise and 
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learned, wherever they are to be found; 
to be habituated in armies to command 
and to obey ; to be taught to despise dan- 
ger in the pursuit of honour and duty; 
to be formed to the greatest degree of 
vigilance, foresight, and circumspection ; 
a state of things in which no fault is com- 
mitted with impunity, and the slight- 
est mistakes draw on the most ruinous 
consequences ; to be led toa guarded and 
regulated conduct, from a sense that you 
are considered as an instructor of your 
fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, 
and that you act as a reconciler between 
God and man ; to be employed as an ad- 
ministrator of law and justice, and to be 
thereby amongst the first benefactors to 
mankind ; to be a professor of high sci- 
ence, or of liberal and ingenuous art ; to 
be amongst rich traders who, from their 
success, are presumed to have sharp and 
vigorous understandings, and to possess 
the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, 
and regularity ; and to have cultiva- 
ted an habitual regard to commutative 
justice ;—these are the circumstances of 
men, that form what I should call a na- 
tural aristocracy, without which there is 
no nation, 

‘“‘ The state of civil society which ne- 
cessarily generates this aristocracy, is a 
state of nature; and much more truly so 
than a savage and incoherent mode of life. 
For man is by nature reasonable, and he 
is never perfectly in his natural state but 
when he is placed where reason may be 
best cultivated, and most predominates. 
Art is man’s nature. We are as much at 
least in a state of nature in formed man- 
hood, as in immature and helpless in- 
fancy. Men qualified in the manner I 
have just described, form in nature as she 
operates in the common modification of 
society the leading, guiding, and govern- 
ing part. It is the soul to the body, with- 
out which the man does not exist. To 
give, therefore, no more importance in the 
social order to such descriptions of men 
than that of so many units, is an horrible 
usurpation. 

* When great multitudes act together 
under that discipline of nature, I recog- 
nise the rrorie. I acknowledge something 
that perhaps equals, and ought always to 
guide the sovereignty of convention. In all 
things the voice of this grand chorus of 
national harmony ought to have a mighty 
and decisive influence. But when you dis- 
turb this harmony; when you break up 
this beautiful order, this array of truth and 
nature, as well as of habit and prejudice ; 
when you separate the common sort of men 
from their proper chieftains, so as to form 
them into an adyerse army, I no longer 
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know that venerable object called the 
people.” 

Seldom now is reference made, in 
political discussion, to the great au- 
thorities in political science; when 
you doso, the Radical rout scout the 
wisdom that has immortalized the 
names of the mighty men from whose 
lips it flowed like inspiration. The 
Gentlemen of the daily Press are not 
in general much given to reading— 
they have recourse to a volume of in- 
elegant extracts for stale quotations 
to clench their stalest arguments, 
and they give the go-by to reason- 
ings that would drive them into the 
ditch. All Reformers, far from sin- 

le-minded, are one-eyed, and with 
it—seldom much of a piercer—they 
look at one side of every question— 
almost always the wrong one ; some 
of them believing, and all of them 
swearing, that the question has but 
one side, though it may be at the 
least octagonal. Why does not Sir 
James Mackintosh give us his edition 
of Burke? The Reformers would 
not buy a hundred copies, but the 
Conservatives would exhaust it in a 
few weeks. How admirably does he 
speak of the irresolution and timidity 
of those who compose the “ middle 
order” between the principal lead- 
ers in Parliament and their lowest 
followers out of doors! Irresolution 
and timidity often perverting the ef- 
fect of their controlling situation. 
The fear of differing with the autho- 
rity of Jeaders on the one hand, and 
of contradicting the desires of the 
multitude on the other, induces 
them, he says, to give a careless and 
passive assent to measures in which 
they never were consulted ; and thus 
things proceed, by a sort of activity 
of inertness, until whole bodies, lead- 
ers, middle-men, and followers, are 
all hurried, with every appearance, 
and with many of the effects, of una- 
nimity, into schemes of politics, in 
the substance of which no two of 
them ever fully ro and the ori- 
gin and authors of which, in this cir- 
cular mode of communication, none 
of them find it possible to trace. The 
sober part give their sanction, at first 
through inattention and levity, at 
last they give it through necessity ; 
a violent spirit is raised, which the 
presiding minds, after a time, find it 
impracticable to stop at their plea- 
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sure, to control, to regulate, or even 
to direct. 

Is it not so at this time? Ask Lord 
Brougham and Vaux wherefore he 
dropped on his knees and implored 
the Peers “ to pass this Bill?” 

The following wise passage might 
have been written since the new 
year :— 

* This shews, in my opinion, how very 
quick and awakened all men ought to be, 
who are looked up to by the public, and 


who deserve that confidence, to prevent a ~ 


surprise on their opinions, when dogmas 
are spread and projects pursued, by which 
the foundations of sgciety may be affect- 
ed. Before they listen even to moderate 
alterations in the government of their 
country, they ought to take care that prin- 
ciples are not propagated for that purpose 
which are too big for their object. Doc- 
trines limited in their present application, 
and wide in their general principles, are 
never meant to be confined to what they 
at first pretend. If I were to form a prog- 
nostic of the effect of the present machi- 
nations on the people, from their sense 
of any grievance they suffer under this 
constitution, my mind would be at ease. 
But there is a wide difference between the 
multitude when they act against their go- 
vernment, from a sense of grievance, or 
from zeal for some opinions. When men 
are thoroughly possessed with that zeal, 
it is difficult to calculate its force. It is 
certain that its power is by no means in 
exact proportion to its reasonableness. It 
must always have been discoverable by 
persons of reflection, but it is now obvi- 
ous to the world, that a theory concern- 
ing government may become as much a 
cause of fanaticism, as a dogma in reli- 
gion. There is a boundary to men’s pas- 
sions when they act from feeling; none 
when they are under the influence of ima- 
gination. Remove a grievance, and when 
men act from feeling, you go a great way 
towards quieting a commotion. But the 
good or bad conduct of a government, the 
protection men have enjoyed, or the op- 
pression they have suffered under it, are 
of no sort of moment, when a faction, 
proceeding upon speculative grounds, is 
thoroughly heated against its form. When 
a man is from system furious against mo- 
narchy or episcopacy, the good conduct of 
the monarch or the bishop has no other 
effect than further to irritate the adver- 
sary- He is provoked at it as furnishing 
a plea for preserving the thing which he 
wishes to destroy. His mind will be 
heated as much by the sight of a sceptre, 
a mace, or a verge, asif he had been daily 
bruised and wounded by these symbols of 
authority.” 
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To return to Sir John Walsh. To- 
wards the end of his pamphlet he 
finds himself led to the following 
conclusions—that the late changeson 
the Continent have revived the great 
struggle of 1792, of a levelling demo- 
eracy aspiring to govern society up- 
on theoretical principles against the 
forms of monarchy, and the laws, 
institutions, manners, and habits, 
which their feudal origin had so 
deeply ingrafted in the nations of 
Europe,—that the British Empire is 
equally with the Continent the thea- 
tre of a conflict between these oppo- 
sing principles,—that in England a 
spirit of rational and wise freedom, an 
infusion of democracy, had been so 
happily blended with the feudal laws 
and institutions, as to produce the 
greatest amount of prosperity ever 
enjoyed by a people,—that in pro- 
portion to the security so long pos- 
sessed, to the stupendous but artifi- 
cial structure of wealth, of credit, 
and of commercial and manufactu- 
ring greatness built upon it, would 
be the ruin and the misery, national 
and individual, consequent upon eve- 
ry convulsion,—that the idea of its 
being possible to accomplish the ul- 
timate views of the democratic party 
with regard to Ireland, the Church, the 
magistracy, the poor laws, and a vast 
reduction of taxes, without an extra 
breaking up of the whole frame of 
society, is perfectly chimerical,—that 
the present imminent danger of the 
country from such a destructive influ- 
ence, arises from the alliance which 
has been established between this 
party and the Executive,—that, feel- 
ing itself too weak to stand alone, 
the latter has sought some point of 
agreement which should unite with 
it the democratic leaders,—and that 
having found that in the Reform 
Bill—or rather, having given them 
the great bonus of the Reform Bill, 
it has rendered itself absolutely de- 
pendent on them ; and that they are 
now lying at the mercy of that fac- 
tion and its mobs, who could upset 
them to-day if they chose, and who 
would, if the Bill were to pass, cer- 
tainly upset them to-morrow. The 
approaching struggle in this country, 
then,is one, he thinks, of classes and 
divisions of society, not of parties. 
It is the attack of the lower and a 
portion of the middling classes, in- 
cited and: led on by demagogue 
leaders, against existing institutions, 
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the gentry, and the property of the 
country. And this movement the 
Whigs have headed at a time when 
every indication by which we can 
judge of the future, had revealed to 
them the dark course on which they 
had voluntarily entered. The Re- 
form Bill, without regarding its ab- 
stract consequences or operation, is 
a trial of strength, is a great pitched 
battle, between the friends of the 
existing order of society and the 
advocates of indefinite innovation 
and revolution. 

In this state of things, all good men 
and true, we say, ought to look witha 
jealous and stern eye on all the move- 
ments of any supposed influential 
persons of the Conservative Party, 
towards any such conciliation with 
the Ministry as would infer a com- 
promise of principles essential to 
the existence of the British Consti- 
tution. For our parts, we never 
liked the notion of those iater- 
views and conferences of which we 
heard some time ago; and we trust 
that they never will be renewed; 
for it is impossible they can ever 
lead to any result, without sacrifice 
of faith and loss of honour. The 
Ministers are bound hand and feet 
to the Radicals by fetters of their 
own imposing ; and though they 
might break them with perfect safe- 
ty, and without blame except from 
the base, yet are they utterly obsti- 
nate to pledges which they ought 
never to have stooped to give, and 
will maintain their position till dri- 
ven from it. 

The Conservatives can never treat 
with such people till they are met at 
least three-fourths of the way ; till 
Ministers become as moderate as 
Lord Brougham was not many 
months ago in his plans of Reform. 
Let there be a conference on that 
basis, or on the basis of one or other 
of those schemes which were advo- 
cated by some of the most distin- 
guished Whigs for nearly thirty years 
in the Edinburgh Review. All the 
wild and reckless provisions of the 
Bill, in its more than Protean chan- 
ges always a slippery monster, have 
been, over and over again, demolish- 
ed in that able Periodical ; the rea- 
sonings therein contained have pro- 
duced a deep, an uneffaceable im- 
pression on the best intellect of the 
country ; nor is it to be thought that 
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the patriotic exertions of those then 
enlightened men are to be all ren- 
dered vain by the mad measures of 
a Ministry, incomprehensibly com- 
posed of their own inconsistent 
selves, and of some others whom 
they had for a quarter of a century 
held up as dangerous visionaries, or 
something worse, to the ridicule or 
the indignation of all lovers of ra- 
tional liberty. Not a step should be 
taken, in an affair of such prodigious 
importance, as the pulling down and 
building up of the British constitu- 
tion, without the most anxious pre- 
meditation; not till all the political 
philosophy expounded with so much 
eloquence and with such powerful 
logic in that justly-celebrated work, 
be proved false and fatal, and con- 
fessed to be so by its various authors, 
of whom it will not be too much 
then to expect, or rather to demand, 
that, clothed in a white sheet, they 
read their recantation every Sabbath 
during the current year, each in his 
own parish-church, and eke every 
Wednesday or Saturday in the mar- 
ket-place, when crowded with peo- 
ple from rural districts, as well as 
with the inhabitants of the respective 
towns. 

As for those who think the Bill 
bad, but would yet wish it to pass, 
that the country might be quieted, 
most of them are such thorough 
idiots, that we shall not waste a word 
on people in their unfortunate con- 
dition; but as some of them are, we 
are sorry to say it, sensible persons 
on other subjects, nay, even enlight- 
ened, we do earnestly request them 
to reflect on their folly, and not, in 
their vain anxiety to save the coun- 
try from some temporary excitation, 
do all in their power to promote the 
success of measures which they con- 
fess will ultimately afflict or ruin it. 
What signifies all the loss caused by 
the stagnation of trade, and which 
will be made up erelong by natural 

orocesses, after the nefarious Bill 
ias been strangled, and buried in the 
cross-roads, in comparison with the 
everlasting evils that, in their own 
opinion, would disturb and darken 
all the land in the event of its beco- 
ming law! They who speak thus call 
themselves the Moderates. At this 
crisis they are the worst enemies we 
have; but as, in spite of their melan- 
choly aberration of reason, we re- 
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gard many of them with affection 
and respect, we are not without 
hopes that this kindly but strong re- 
monstrance with them on a weak- 
ness so unworthy their character, 
will be kindly taken, and have the 
effect of establishing them firmly in 
the ranks of the Conservatives, to 
which they naturally belong, and in 
which they will feel a sudden acces- 
sion of mental strength and content- 
ment. At present they are sneered 
at contemptuously by Reformers ; 
and regarded suspiciously by their 
own friends, who will hear of no 
compromise betweep expediency 
and conscience. It would be wrong 
to call them Trimmers; but we can- 
not call them True-men. Their 
moods of mind are fluctuating and 
uncertain; without seeming to know 
it, their writings are full of inevit- 
able inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions; their lucubrations, in their 
guardedness, are most vapid; and 
ever and anon may be seen that awk- 
ward expression of self-imposed 
constraint, which, when visible in 
people who may be free if they choose, 
cannot but inspire a painful suspi- 
cion of insincerity, or lukewarmness 
in a cause that should be supported 
with all the feelings and faculties of 
our souls. In this war let there be 
no neutrals. Are they waiting to 
join the victorious side? They will 
not be suffered to do so; therefore let 
them leave the Shilly-shally School 
of Politics, else they may in good 
earnest experience the Knout. 

The character drawn of themselves 
by the Reformers, Radicals, and Re- 
volutionists, is surely a caricature. 
They have, they say, made prodigious 
advances in knowledge of late years, 
and outrun the British Constitution. 
They must have a system to live un- 
der more suitable to their expanded 
and exalted souls. The roof of the 
one they now seek to demolish is too 
low—its walls too narrow—its site 
too small—its foundations too super- 
ficial—the materials of which it is 
built too soft—mouldering away in 
weather-stains. Heaven Sake them 


—giants in their own conceit—they 
are dwarfs in nature; and among 
them, too, are many melancholy spe- 
cimens of strange spinal distortion. 
Like geese ducking under a gateway 
high enough to admit without stoop- 
ing a mounted lifeguardsman with 
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his waving crest, they complain of 
the entrance to Honour and Power; 
and nothing will satisfy their tower- 
ing ambition but to subvert the edi- 
fice. 

Some able men there are amon 
them, all of whom, as we have said, 
are either openly against the present 
government, or with it because they 
see it blindly co-operating with them 
to its own destruction along with 
that of the state. But pray where 
are we to look for all the enlighten- 
ment and wisdom of which we hear 
so much now-a-days in the rhetoric 
of the Radicals ? What really is the 
nature of that spirit spoken of as be- 
ing all impatiently afloat over the 
land, for a new order of things out- 
wardly commensurate with its in- 
ward greatness? It is the spirit, we 
are told, of the middle ranks. Mid- 
dle ranks! Between what extremes ? 
The answer is, we presume, between 
the labouring classes and the aristo- 
cracy. Do you mean by the labour- 
ing classes, all persons living by the 
mere muscular use of their hands, 
with or without the aid of improved 
machinery in agriculture and manu- 
factures? If so, then according to 
your plan of Reform, they are all 
excluded—or nearly so—from any 
share of direct political power, and 
are slaves. Do you mean by the 
aristocracy, all persons who, speak- 
ing generally, may be called gentle- 
men? Atno former period of the 
history of Britain have they ever 
stood so high, as now, on the scale 
of intellect ; never have they enjoyed 
the blessings of an education at once 
so ornamental and so useful—class- 
ical and scientific—as may be seen 
in many even of the Whigs, and in 
nearly all the Tories. The Bill is to 
strengthen their power—is it? So 
say some sumphs among themselves, 
and so say some of the swindlers 
who would prefer cheating them out 
of all their privileges to highway rob- 
bery, merely to save trouble; but the 
bolder and honester of the Radical 
Reformers scorn to hide their hate, 
and foresee in the Bill the downfall of 
the gentlemen of England. Not but 
that there are gentlemen among the 
Radical Reformers themselves; but to 
what pernicious courses will not dis- 
turbed ambition drive strong minds 
that have got a twist the wrong way 
by accidental circumstances, and 
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chosen, in moody dissatisfaction, to 
cultivate assiduously and skilfully 
all the causes from which it springs ? 
Their understandings, and, along with 
them, theirfeelings,become thorough- 
ly perverted; and they hate with a bit- 
ter hatred the very class to which 
they naturally belong, and which, had 
their better sentiments been allowed 
to flow along the natural channels, 
their accomplishments would have 
graced, and their talents, their vir- 
tues, have strengthened and defend- 
ed, instead of being a reproach and 
a peril. 

We find, then, that by the middle 
classes, let us say it at once, for it is 
undeniable, are meant the L.10 and 
L.20 house-renters! In many places 
amostestimable class—in villages and 
moderate-sized towns, in large towns 
and cities, a class containing many 
most worthy, and not a few very en- 
lightened persons; but, as a class, 
destitute of the qualifications essen- 
tial in the character of those who 
ought to possess the chief power 
over the Representation in a mighty 
nation like ours, which stands now on 
the summit of civilisation, and has 
reached it by moral and intellectual 
greatness, espn beyond the sphere 
in which they move, and operating 
on materials of which they do not 
dream the existence. This class— 
absurdly called the middle—with 
more truth might be called the mean; 
it is perhaps of all classes the most 
dependent; more open than any 
other to corruption, as has been often 
so strongly insisted on in the Edin- 
burgh Review; of necessity educated 
just up to the perilous pitch of imper- 
fection; very presumptuous, because 
very shallow; and proud to believe 
itself—the People. A more certain 
way could not be devised to foster 
all the vices and injure all the vir- 
tues of this class, than to put into 
their hands the prodigious political 
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power that would be given them by 
the “ Great Measure ;” making them 
lords paramount in the State, over 
the labour below them, and the light 
above them—labour which thence- 
forth would be paralyzed, and light 
which would shine in vain. Already 
they are puffed up with the most 
ludicrous pride by the mere prospect 
of the Bill; scowl from their shop- 
doors on all who fairly estimate 
their character and condition; and 
believe what they are told by their 
false flatterers—in the face of their 
true friends, who are not insensible 
to their worth, or indifferent to their 
welfare, always respecting the one 
and promoting the other—that they, 
forsooth, are the head and heart of 
the nation—that they alone can feel 
and think for its good and glory— 
that they are foremost in the “ march 
of intellect”—and that in them re- 
sides the spirit of the age, demanding 
the reconstruction of all our old es- 
tablishments. 

But we must conclude our article 
with a parting malediction on the 
Ministers, unconnected with Reform. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot count his fingers without be- 
ing perplexed by the puzzling occur- 
rence of his thumbs; yet trusts that 
the sum total is ten. The omission 
of such an insignificant item as 
L.360,000 or so has not to be apolo- 
gized for, he thinks, but merely ac- 

nowledged with a panegyric on his 
own candour ; after his miscalcula- 
tions had been exposed by the pro- 
duction of papers, which, if they had 
not been demanded, had remained 
in concealment. While his friend, 
the Fructifier, prefers L.700,000 of a 
deficit to L.500,000 of asurplus ; and 
chuckles, nay, crows over the bank- 
ruptcy of the Exchequer. But in 
our next Number we shall expose 
the portentous ignorance of these 
fumbling Financiers, 
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THE BELGIAN QUESTION. 


Abandonment of the Barrier--The Russian Dutch Loan— Guarantee of the 
Throne of the Barricades. 


Tue great danger to European in- 
dependence is from France on the 
one hand, and Russia on the other. 
The march of Napoleon to Moscow, 
and of Alexander to Paris, sufficient- 
ly demonstrate the formidable nature 
of the power which these mighty 
states can put forth when they exert 
their whole strength ; and the little 
chance which European freedom has 
of being preserved, when the energy 
of Gallic ambition and the weight of 
Scythian numbers are fairly brought 
into collision. The greatest struggles 
of modern times have arisen from 
the meeting of these great waves of 
mankind ; and the defeat of Attila at 
Chalons remained without a parallel 
till the overthrow of Napoleon at 
Leipsic. 

The interests of European free- 
dom, therefore, imperiously require 
that the intermediate states should be 
constantly united in a close alliance 
to resist the approaches of these terri- 
ble potentates, and save modern ci- 
vilisation alike from the encroach- 
ments of French ambition, and the 
tyranny of Russian power. Liberty 
demands, in a voice of thunder, that 
the barriers should be closed against 
both these fearful invaders, and the 
independence of Europe saved alike 
from the whirlwind of Attila and the 
car of Napoleon. 4 

To support Belgium against France, 
therefore, and Poland against Russia, 
is the obvious duty, as well as inte- 
rest, of every European state. Pub- 
lic freedom, national independence, 
run no risk but from one or other, or 
both of these states. The experience 
of ages has proved that France, with 
the addition of Belgium, is too pow- 
erful for Germany, and that no soon- 
er has she got her frontier advanced 
to the Rhine, than the liberties of 
Europe begin to totter. Recent ex- 

ience demonstrates that Russia, 
with the addition of Poland, is an 
overwhelming power on the east of 
Europe, and that when her armies 
are stationed, while still within the 
Russian frontier, at the distance of 
only 170 miles from Vienna and Ber- 


lin, the power of independent deli- 
beration is taken away from both 
these states. 

It was early felt, that the preser- 
vation of Belgium from French influ- 
ence was an object of vital import- 
ance to the liberties of Europe; and 
the greatest efforts, both of diploma- 
cy and arms, have been exerted for 
the last three centuries to prevent 
such an acquisition by that ambi- 
tious power. When the dominions of 
Charles the Bold had descended to 
his daughter Mary, and the hand of 
that rich heiress, and with her the 
sovereignty of the seventeen United 
Provinces, was sought after by the 
rival monarchs of France and Spain, 
all the powers of European diplo- 
macy were exerted to prevent her 
preferring the former; and the ex- 
asperation of that high-spirited mo- 
narch at the success of his rival, laid 
the foundation of the wars which af- 
terwards desolated Europe, and led 
to his defeat and captivity at the 
battle of Pavia. When Louis XIV. 
threatened the liberties of Europe, 
and the pride of the Grande Monarque 
aimed at universal dominion, it was 
in Flanders that his principal efforts 
were made. Vauban and his illustri- 
ous generals knew well that if that 
was gained, every thing was secured ; 
and it was there accordingly that he 
was encountered and defeated by 
Marlborough and Eugene. The vic- 
tories of Ramilies and Oudenarde, of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, the sieges 
of Tournay and Ypres, of Lisle and 
Conde, of Landrecy and Maubeuge, 
at length drove back the invaders 
from the vantage-ground they had 
acquired,and Europe in consequence 
enjoyed comparative peace for an 
hundred years. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, it was 
provided that a certain line of forti- 
fied towns should be kept up as a 
perpetual barrier against France. 
They were selected with care, and 
fortified at an enormous expense ; 
and such was their efficacy in bri- 
dling the ambition of that military 
power, that her armies never suc- 
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ceeded in making any effectual lodg- 
ment beyond them as long as they 
existed. 

This will not appear surprising, if 
the situation and nature of these bar- 
rier fortresses are considered. Mons, 
Menin, Ypres, Philipville, and Mari- 
enberg, and the other barrier towns, 
formed a line across the front of the 
Austrian Netherlands so powerful, 
that no ordinary army, how great 
soever, could pass them with impu- 
nity. Had any one ventured to do 
so, the garrisons of these fortresses 
would have issued out as soon as 
they were passed, formed an army 
in their rear, and forced them to re- 
tire, by cutting off their communica- 
tions, and preventing the supply of 
ammunition and stores to their army. 
Thus an invading force was reduced 
to the necessity either of besieging 
two or three of the principal fortress- 
es in the line of their advance, or of 
leaving them blockaded by troops 
superior to the garrisons they con- 
tained. The first of these was a work 
of time and bloodshed, which gave 
Europe ample opportunity to assem- 
ble and succour the menaced point; 
the last reduced the invading force 
to one half of its original amount, 
and left the liberties of Europe no- 
thing to fear from the advance of the 
remainder. 

In an evil hour, the Emperor Jo- 
seph, yielding to the advice of reck- 
less innovators, resolved to demolish 
the fortifications of these barrier 
towns. “ He objected,” says Jomi- 
ni, “ to the expense of maintainin 
them; he was distrustful of the fide- 
lity of their Walloon garrisons; and 
he imagined, that, in the new era of 
wisdom and philosophy which was 
approaching, there would be no need 
of fortresses to bridle the ambition 
of princes.” * 

The consequences of this fatal step 
soon developed themselves; and the 
vital importance of that barrier which 
Marlborough and Eugene had won 
at so vast an expense of blood and 
treasure, was written in indelible 
characters. The revolutionary ar- 
mies of France found in Flanders a 
vast and Jevel plain, without a horn- 
work to arrest their progress; and 
before the distant forces of the Em- 
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peror could advance to its relief, th® 
work of conquest was completed, and 
the Low Countries had passed under 
the Republican yoke. With unerr- 
ing precision they rushed upon the 
rich garden of conquest which was 
thus laid open to their hands; and 
ten days after France was delivered 
from urgent danger by the retreat of 
the Duke of Brunswick in 1792, the 
victorious armies of Dumourier ad- 
vanced to the long wished-for con- 
quest of the Low Countries. 

A single inconsiderable battle deci- 
ded their fate. Neither of the armies 
which fought at Jemappes amounted 
to 40,000 men; the loss of the van- 
quished was not 4000; yet this in- 
considerable victory decided the fate 
of the Netherlands, and brought the 
French armies down to Antwerp. 
The demolition of the barrier towns 
left no obstacle in their way; there 
was not a mountain to arrest the 
victors, nor a forest to shelter the 
vanquished ; and the same ground 
was won in six weeks, which had 
been gained inch by inch by Marl- 
borough and Eugene in as many 
years. 

The Austrians retired to Tirle- 
mont, leaving Brussels to its fate; 
but next year they defeated the 
French at Neerwinde, and the re- 
conquest of the Low Countries was 
the immediate consequence. A 
powerful allied army was formed, 
the Republicans were defeated in 
several encounters, and, but for the 
barrier fortresses of France, Paris 
would have been taken, and the war 
terminated in that campaign. But 
the five fortresses of Valenciennes, 

Quesnoy, Conde, Maubeuge, and 
Landrecy, saved France, when on the 
verge of destruction.+ The Allies, 
albeit at the head of a vast army, 
120,000 strong, flushed with victory, 
could not venture to pass the frontier 
fortresses: the siege of Valenciennes 
was successfully completed, that of 
Maubeuge, Landrecy, and Dunkirk, 
formed ; and though the two former 
fell, the time consumed in their re- 
duction proved the salvation of 
France. The people recovered from 
their consternation; the vast arma- 
ments in the interior had time to be 
completed; and when the Allies, 
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after six months spent among their 
fortresses, attempted to advance into 
the interior, they were met with such 
considerable forces, as not only stop- 

ed their progress, but drove them 
back with disgrace and disaster to 
the Waal and the Rhine. 

Thus the lessons of experience 
were complete on both sides. The 
demolition of the barrier fortresses on 
the Austrian side of the frontier ren- 
dered the Low Countries an easy 
prey to the Revolutionary forces: 
the preservation of the barrier for- 
tresses on the French side saved that 
country from otherwise inevitable 
destruction. Napoleon has recorded 
his opinion, that nothing but the 
frontier fortresses of France saved it 
from destruction in 1793. 

Subsequent events have sufficient- 
ly demonstrated, that the preserva- 
tion of the Netherlands from the 
grasp of France, and the forcing her 

ack from the line of the Rhine, is 
absolutely indispensable for the liber- 
ties of Europe ; and that if once she 
advances her standards to that river, 
universal dominion must be submit- 
ted to, or a ten years’ war encoun- 
tered to drive her back to her original 
limits. The reason is plain, and, by 
an inspection of the map, must be 
obvious to every observer. The pos- 
session of the vast and opulent dis- 
tricts which lie between the frontier 
of old France and the Rhine, inclu- 
ding the important fortresses of Lux- 
embourg, Mayence, Thionville, and 
the towns which complete the de- 
fence of that frontier stream, ren- 
ders the French altogether irresisti- 
ble till they meet the armies of Rus- 
sia. The Low Countries form a 
salient angle, headed by the great 
fortress of Mayence, which enables 
the invaders at once to penetrate into 
the heart of Germany. All Napo- 
leon’s armies destined for the sub- 
jugation of Northern Europe; those 
which crushed Prussia at Jena, hum- 
bled Russia at Friedland, and bore 
the Imperial Eagle to the Kremlin, 
crossed by the bridge of Mayence. 
“If the Allies were encamped on 
Montmartre,” said Napoleon, “ I 
would not surrender one village in 
the thirty-second military division.” 
Memorable words, indicating the 
strong sense he entertained of the 
importance of preserving all the 
ground he had won in the North of 
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Germany, for the maintenance of that 
uviversal dominion, which he valued 
more than life itself. 

The events which occurred at the 
conclusion of the war, have gone far 
to withdraw the attention of men 
from the great importance of frontier 
fortresses in repelling the invasion 
of an ambitious power. It is well 
known that the vast armies of the 
Allies passed the fortresses both on 
the Oder, the Elbe, and the Rhine, 
and accomplished the subjugation of 
France, while yet her garrisons were 
unsubdued on those rivers; and 
thence it is concluded that fortresses 
are altogether uselessagainst modern 
tactics, and their demolition noways 
dangerous to the liberties of second- 
rate powers. There never was a 
greater mistake. It is quite true, 
that when passions are excited which 
bring millions into the field—when 
nations en masse rise up against their 
oppressors, and the experience and 
skill of twenty years is suddenly ap- 
plied to the training of these vast 
assemblages of men, fortresses may 
be disregarded, and armies precipi- 
tated into a state without the reduc- 
tion of their frontier defences. The 
reason is, that the multitudes of sol- 
diers at the command of the inva- 
ders, enable them to blockade the 
towns, and at the same time advance 
with a sufficient head force into the 
interior. But neither this nor the 
next generation will witness such a 
resurrection of armed men. The 
passions are worn out which roused, 
the money is gone which equipped 
them. War hereafter must revert to 
its former principles: no landwehr 
and Jandsturm will exist to blockade 
the fortresses, while the regular 
troops follow up the career of con- 
quest; but, like Eugene, and Marl- 
borough, and Turenne, generals must 
be content to sit down before the 
frontier fortresses, and depend for 
success upon their reduction. 

In proof of these principles, we 
shall refer to two masters in the art 
of war, whose authority few will 
gainsay—Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington. 

During all his campaigns, and in 
those in particular in which he had 
not at command an overwhelming 
superiority of force, this great com- 
mander evinced his strong sense of 
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sooner had he prostrated, by the vic- 
tories of Montenotte and Mondovi, 
the Piedmontese monarcby, than he 
compelled the surrender, in 1796, of 
Tortona, Alexandria, Coni, and Tu- 
rin, and from this strong base speed- 
ily carried the tide of invasion over 
the whole of Lombardy. Nothing 
arrested his progress, till he came to 
the bastions of Mantua; but that 
single fortress detained him five 
months before its walls, and gave the 
Emperor time to assemble four suc- 
cessive armies for its relief. The 
first use he made of the victory of 
Marengo, was to force the Allies 
to surrender the Piedmontese for- 
tresses, which Suwarrow had regain- 
ed, in 1799, at so great an expendi- 
ture of human life ; and to the weak- 
ness of the Austrians in surrendering 
those strongholds, is in great part to 
be ascribed the disgraceful treaty of 
Luneville. The campaigns of Aus- 
terlitz and Wagram were so suc- 
cessful, because the attack was di- 
rected in both atthe Austrian mo- 
narchy, through the valley of the 
Danube; the quarter in which, as 
the Archduke Charles and General 
Jomini have convincingly shewn, it 
is most easily sonutlal, from the 
want of any frontier towns for its pro- 
tection.* Not the battle of Jena, but 
the treacherous surrender of Magde- 
bourg,and the fortresses on the Oder, 
prostrated the Prussian monarchy in 
1806; and had a few more strongholds 
like Dantzic existed, to check the 
advance of the French armies in the 
spring of 1807, the Treaty of Tilsit 
would never have enslaved for six long 
years the continent of Europe. The 
first step of Napoleon in his attack 
on Spain, was to gain possession, by 
fraud and treachery, of its frontier 
fortresses ; and the possession of 
Pampeluna, Barcelona, Figueras, and 
St Sebastian, enabled him to maintain 
his footing within the gates of the 
Peninsula after the disasters of the 
first Spanish campaign, and kept at 
bay all the efforts of the Spaniards 
and English for six years. He ad- 
vanced with such rapidity into Russia 
in 1812, because no fortresses were 
to be encountered on the frontiers of 
that vast empire to oppose his pro- 
gress; and in all the reverses which 


followed, clung to the fortresses of 
Germany with a tenacity which af- 
fords the most unequivocal evidence 
of the vast importance which he at- 
tached to their possession. He took 
post in Saxony for his final struggles 
amidst the strong fortifications of the 
Elbe : the possession of the redoubts 
of Dresden had well-nigh enabled 
him to renew the triumphs of Rivoli ; 
and even when the Allies were in the 
heart of Champaigne, the fortresses 
on the Rhine and the Elbe were in 
ey part unsubdued. The success- 

ul invasion of the Allies in 1814 and 
1815, is no evidence that he was 
wrong: they only shew that a single 
nation cannot withstand the world in: 
arms ; and that in resisting a crusade, 
even the greatest abilities and the 
most approved military system can- 
not always command success. As it 
was, the peril run by the invaders 
by neglecting the frontier fortresses 
was extreme: a considerable disaster 
in the plains of Champaigne would, 
by accumulating upon the retreating 
force all the veteran troops in the 
garrisons, have driven them to a re- 
treat as ruinous as that of 1812 was 
to the French army; had the move- 
ment to St Dezier not been encoun- 
tered by skill and resolution equal 
to his own, it would have turned the 
fate of the campaign ; and Napoleon 
was not far from the truth when he 
said, in commencing that advance, 
that he‘was nearer Vienna than the 
Allies were to Paris. 

The Duke of Wellington has given 
equal evidence of his high sense of 
the value of fortresses in every ordi- 
nary system of warfare. He advanced 
without hesitation into Spain, in 
1809, as the Allies had possession of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz; but 
no sooner had these fortresses fallen 
into the hands of the French, than 
he changed his system, and all his 
efforts were directed, in the first in- 
stance, to regain them from the 
enemy. Perhaps the most memo- 
rable period of his career, is that du- 
ring which, with a force inferior to 
either separately, he stormed those 
fortresses, in the face of Marmont 
and Soult’s armies, and thus laid the 
foundation of that secure advance 
which ultimately expelled the inva- 
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ders from the Peninsula. Before he 
advanced into France, he stormed St 





Sebastian, captured Pampeluna, and: 


closely invested Bayonne; and the 
want of any other considerable fort- 
ress on that defenceless frontier,soon 
enabled him to make greater progress 
in the conquest of the southern pro- 
vinces of that kingdom, with 60,000 
men, than the Allies had been ena- 
bled to make, in 1793, on the iron 
frontier of the Netherlands, with 
120,000. The defencelees condi- 
tion of the French frontier towns, 
after the battle of Waterloo, enabled 
Blucher and Wellington to make that 
rapid advance into France which 
precipitated Napoleon from the 
throne; and the first use which the 
victors made of that glorious triumph, 
was to reconstruct, at a cost of five 
mnillions to this country, the barrier 
of Marlborough in the Netherlands, 
and thus close against French am- 
bition those iron gates which had 
kept it at bay for an hundred years. 
But what is it to our modern in- 
novators that the vital importance of 
the fortresses in the Netherlands has 
been proved by the campaigns of 
Marlborough and Eugene, of Napo- 
leon and Wellington,—that they were 
framed by the genius of Vauban, and 
their importance proved by the argu- 
ments of the Archduke Charles and 
Jomini,—that their value has been 
evinced by a century’s experience, 
and their necessity demonstrated in 
works of immortal endurance,—that 
imperishable triumphs, followed by 
ages of peace, have signalized their 
formation, and that indelible disgrace, 
leading to unparalleled disaster, at- 
tended their demolition? All this is 
nothing to the new lights which have 
opened upon the world since the 
triumph of the mob in Paris, and the 
accession of innovating rulers to this 
country. Without doubt, Earl Grey 
and Lord Palmerston, who have taken 
upon themselves to undo the work 
of Eugene and Marlborough, ‘ of 
Blucher and Wellington, are able to 
shew that these great commanders 
proceeded on entirely wrong princi- 
ples, and owed their success to 
a continued and inexplicable com- 
bination of chances. Without doubt, 
they have read and thoroughly stu- 
died the scientific works of Napo- 
leon and St Cyr, of the Archduke 
Charles and Jomini; and are prepa- 
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red to shew, that the arguments by 
which they appear to have proved 
the vital importance of the Flemish 
barrier are totally unfounded. With- 
out doubt, before they threw open 
the gates of Flanders to France, they 
had fixed upon some other and more 
tenable line of defence against its 
ambition; and were assured on rea- 
sonable grounds, that the possession 
of the Netherlands, for which its go- 
vernment, whether regal or republi- 
can, has struggled with such vehe- 
mence for a century and a half, is 
nowise dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe. Without doubt, they are 
ready to demonstrate, that the pos- 
session of five fortresses, all but im- 
pregnable, on the Flemish frontier, 
within 160 miles of Paris, was no ad- 
vantageous base for offensive opera- 
tions against that ambitious power, 
—and no check on its favourite in- 
cursions beyond the Rhine,—and 
that the advance of its standards to 
that river, and the consequent pos- 
session of Luxembourg, Mayence, 
Antwerp, and Coblentz, is likely to 
give it no advantage in an invasion of 
Germany. If they are prepared to 
prove these things, we are ready and 
anxious to consider their arguments; 
if they are not, when we recollect 
that they have destroyed the barrier, 
we are confident history will pro- 
nounce them the most reckless and 
Tuinous race of politicians that the 
evil genius of a nation ever yet called 
to the helm of its government. 

Let it not be imagined, that a new 
era is about to open on France and 
England, and that these two coun- 
tries, united in the bonds of amity, 
and struggling for freedom against 
the world in arms, are henceforth to 
lay aside their mutual jealousy, and 
stand in no farther need of checks 
upon each other’s ambition. Suppo- 
sing that the era of republics has 
arrived; let the utmost aspirations 
of our democrats be realized, and 
France and England be set down as 
about speedily to become republican 
governments, is that any reason for 
supposing that their discord is to 
cease, or that the Senate and People 
of France are to be less formidable 
to the Senate and People of England 
than Louis XIV. or Napoleon were 
to its regal government? Who con- 
quered the ancient world, and esta- 
blished the fabric ruinous to freedom 
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of universal dominion? Republican 
Rome. Who conquered. modern 
Europe, and all but realized that de- 
basing chimera? Republican France. 
Have our rulers, in their.fond an- 
ticipation of the future and indisso- 
luble union of free governments, for- 
got the thirty years’ struggle and in- 
extinguishable hatred of the repub- 
lics of Athens and Sparta,—have they 
forgot the three long and bloody 
Punic wars between Republican 
Rome and Republican Carthage,— 
have they forgot the desperate ani- 
mosity of Florence and Pisa, of Ge- 
noa and Venice, of Holland and 
Cromwell,—have they lived through 
the last age, and not witnessed the 
ill extinguished hatred of America 
and Great Britain, or the fury of Re- 
publican France against the Moun- 
taineers of Switzerland,—the Mer- 
chants of Holland and the Senators 
of Venice? Is the universal animo- 
sity of popular states at each other 
likely to be now diminished, because 
commercial and manufacturing jea- 
lousy has been superadded to the 
other and long established sources 
of popular hostility? Before this 
chimera, of the future amity of men’s 
minds in free states, is realized, the 
future Revolutionists of this coun- 
try, in addition to a bill for repeal- 
ing so much of the Constitution as 
fixes the crown on the head of the 
sovereign, must bring in another to 
repeal so much of the human mind 
as makes merchants jealous of com- 
petition, soldiers ambitious of glory, 
and nations desirous of warlike ex- 
citation. 

In truth, the treaty for the demoli- 
tion of the barrier, which England 
has now signed, is utterly inexpli- 
cable on any principle of reason, 
and. of which no account can be 
given but from the blindness of the 
innovating passion. One of the ablest 
of the Whigs has said that the peace 
of Utrecht, was a treaty “ whieh the 
execrations of ages had left inade- 
quately censured.” . Why was. it 
thus stigmatized by the impartial 
voice of history an hundred. years 
after itsformation? Because, though 
it provided for the construction. of the 
barrier, it did not sufficiently coerce 
the power of France,‘ But) what 
would Mr Fox have. said of a treaty 
which, after the barrier.had. been 
won, provided for its. demolition ? 
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What would future ages have said 
of such a treaty, if the triumphs of 
Marlborough had been closed with 
a victery which .prostrated France 
at a single blow; if Paris had been 
captured by the British arms, its so- 
vereign surrendered to British gene- 
rosity, and the bones of the Grand 
Monarque held as a melancholy tro- 
phy in a seagirt isle by the Queen of 
the Ocean ? Yet this is what has now 
been done: this weakness has now 
been felt—this disgrace has now been 
incurred! If the execrations of ages 
have inadequately censured the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, what measure of pub- 
lic indignation will be large enough 
for that of London ? 

Louis XIV. considered it as the 
last and deepest humiliation of his 
public existence, that he was obliged 
by the treaty of Utrecht to demolish 
the fortifications, and fill up the har- 
bour of Dunkirk. ‘To undo at the 
bidding of a foreign power what you 
have done in self-defence,—to level 
the buttresses you have raised against 
foreign aggression, is the last act of 
humiliation for those who have pass- 
ed through the Caudine forks. The 
French monarch would not submit 
to. this disgrace till Landrecy was 
taken, the Jast of the barrier towns 
captured, and nothing remained be- 
tween.the enemy and Paris. But 
our innovating rulers have felt no 
such compunction ; with one stroke of 
the pen they have abandoned the tro- 
phies of two centuries of glory: with- 
out feeling shame, or being sensible 
to remorse, they have surrendered 
the fortresses which Wellington and 
Marlborough, won. .in a hundred 
fights. Victorious England compel- 
led vanquished France, as the last 
act of national humiliation, in 1714, 
to destroy one of her frontier fortress- 
e3: conquered France in 1832, per- 
suades victorious England to demo- 
lish, five, as the price of the friendship 
of the throne of the barricades. This 
is to be. done at the expense of the 
conquering. power; after having ex- 
pended five millions on the construc- 
tion of the barrier, we ave to under- 
take. the, burden of. destroying it! 
What more disgraceful, galling, or 
perilous terms could have been im- 
posed, if the British fleet had been 
swept from the sea, Portsmouth and 
Plymouth inashes, and Marshal Soult, 
with 100,000 men, in possession of the 
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Tower of London? And they have 
been agreed to while the flag of Tra- 
falgar still floated in the winds, and 
the children of France yet started at 
the name of Waterloo! 

When Mary, Queen of England, 
was on her death-bed, she declared 
that if her body were opened, the 
word “ Calais’ would be found en- 
graven on her heart. Such was the 
feeling of a Tudor princess, celebra- 
ted only for her coldness of disposi- 
tion and hardness of heart, at the 
loss of one fortress held by England 
as a bridle on France. How marvel- 
lously have we changed in so short 
a time! what a stupendous altera- 
tion does the fever for innovation 
produce on the human mind! While 
the loss of one fortress brought a 
queen with a British heart to her 
grave, the surrender of five by the 
conqueror in the strife is now looked 
upon as a matter of no importance. 
Truly may we now see the infatua- 
tion which the frenzy for innovation 
has brought on the country. This 
treaty for the demolition of the bar- 
rier fortresses will be looked upon 
by after ages as the most inexpli- 
cable and destructive in the British 
annals; and the mere announcement 
of an intention to carry it into ef- 
fect, would have hurled from the 
helm the most popular administra- 
tion since the days of Alfred. 

It is said, as an excuse for this in- 
explicable piece of diplomacy, that 
the fortresses were too numerous 
for Belgium after its separation from 
Holland: that enough still remains 
to check the incursions of France, 
and that the erection of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands was an absurd 
and impracticable change on the 
Constitution of Europe. 

All this is nothing at all to the 
purpose. The frontier towns of Flan- 
ders were never intended to be a 
covering for Belgium merely; they 
were the barrier of Europe,—the 
bridle on that fatal ambition, which 
nothing but the catastrophe of Mos- 
cow and the crusade of Paris were 
able, without it, to coerce. If the 


maintenance of that barrier was too 
expensive for Belgium in its divi- 
ded state, let those answer for that 
whe promoted the separation, who 
debarred the King of Holland from 
attempting even to regain his own, 
and forced Belgium to become a se- 
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parate power, when a reaction was 

reparing, and it was perfectly will- 
ing to have awakened from its in- 
fatuation, and reassembled under 
the House of Orange? Or if this 
could not be accomplished, the sup- 
port of these towns should have been 
Jaid as aburden on the Germanic con- 
federation; Russia and Great Britain 
should have been called on to con- 
tribute for the support of the bul- 
wark of European freedom; the 
ashes of Moscow, and the battle of 
Jena, appealed to as the consequence 
of permitting their demolition. When 
we gave a revolutionary Monarch to 
Belgium, surely we were entitled 
and able to exact such terms as the 
liberties of Europe required, and the 
necessity of averting another twenty 
years’ war prescribed. Before Leo- 
pold left London, it should have been 
made a sine qua non, that the barrier 
of Europe in his new dominions was 
to be upheld. 

The idea that enough of fortresses 
still remain to coerce France, is too 
absurd to bear a moment’s argument. 
After the plough has passed over the 
ramparts of Mons, Marienberg, Phi- 
lipville, Ath, and Menin, we should be 
glad to see the fortresses which are 
to be a bridle on its ambition. The 
thing is altogether ridiculous; the 
French journals all agree that it lays 
Flanders open to their grasp. In 
reply to this objection, we deem it 
sufficient to say, that the Duke of 
Wellington, no lavish dispenser of 
public money, and no mean autho- 
rity in the means of arresting an in- 
vading army, deemed it absolutely 
necessary to fortify all these towns; 
and that, when they were not forti- 
fied, Dumourier and Pichegru over- 
run the Netherlands in twosuccessive 
campaigns; while, when they were, 
Marlborough and Eugene were ar- 
rested in them for ten years. There 
are, indeed, fortresses, and many for- 
tresses, still existing in Belgium ; but 
they are on the Dutch and German, 
not the French frontier; and will be 
as ineffectual in preventing the con- 
quest of the Low Gounteies by France, 
as the fortifications of Cadiz or Gib- 
raltar would be in preventing an inva- 
sion of Spain through the Pyrennees. 

Farther, if the inability of Flanders 
to support five fortresses was the real 
reason for the demolition of thuse 
which are consigned to destruction, 
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where was the necessity of demolish- 
ing those only which are on the fron- 
tiers of France? That is the im- 
portant point to which we earnestly 
request the attention of our readers. 
Why, if five required to be destroyed, 
were they all chosen on the frontiers 
of that ambitious power, and none 
on the frontiers of Holland, or 
Prussia? If the object was merely 
to save expense to Belgium, could 
their finances not be spared as well 
by demolishing five fortresses on the 
northern, or eastern, as the south- 
western frontier? Isit that a barrier 
required to be kept up on the sides 
of Holland, or Prussia, while it could 
be safely abandoned on that of 
France? Is it from the burgomas- 
ters of Amsterdam, and not the 
schools of Paris, that the danger of 
European freedom is to be appre- 
hended? Is Holland, with its 
2,500,000 souls, or Prussia, with its 
12,000,000, more formidable to the 
independence of other states, than 
France, with its 32,000,000? The 
thing will not bear an argument. The 
peril all lies on the other side; and 
yet it is there that all the work of 
demolition is to take place. 

England is now to pay for the de- 
molition of the fortresses which she 
erected fifteen years ago. Would 
not the money required for this work 
of destruction have been fully as 
well spent in upholding the barrier 
for afew years? What remains of 
the sixty millions of francs provided 
by England for their construction, 
is, according to the French papers, 
to be expended in this demolition. 
Why, that sum would have main- 
tained the barrier for twenty years! 
Could not our rulers have waited 
a little before the gates of Europe 
were thrown open to French am- 
bition? Was it absolutely neces- 
sary to commence the work of demo- 
lition while the revolutionary pas- 
sions in France were still boiling 
over,—when its territory was. brist- 
ling with bayonets, and its turbulent 
millions were clamouring for war? 
Can fortresses, which Wellington 
deemed necessary for the safety of 
Europe, immediately after its ambi- 
tion was tamed by the rout of Wa- 
terloo, be. now safely abandoned, be- 
cause anew generation has succeeded 
in France, upon whom, as usual, all 
former experience is lost,—because 
@ new revolution has called its tur- 
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bulent millions into activity, and the 
misery consequent on suspended in- 
dustry is again, as in 1794, urging 
its government to ravage foreign 
states, and renew the march of Piche- 
gru and Dumourier to Brussels and 
Amsterdam ? 

The conduct of our rulers on the 
Belgian question is inexplicable on 
all the ordinary principles of human 
nature. But one word solves it: 
France and Belgium are revolution- 
ary powers; Mr Pitt did his utmost 
to coerce the democratic spirit ; 
therefore, our present rulers have 
done every thing they could to en- 
courage it. 

In making this charge, we by no 
meansmean to assert that Ministers 
are traitors to their country, or intend 
in what they do to degrade or injure 
Great Britain. We know pertectly 
they have no such intention; we be- 
lieve they thiuk they are promoting 
its real interests, and advancing the 
period of general happiness, by break- 
ing down all the barriers of Europe 
against revolutionary France. What 
we say is, that the long habit of op- 

osition has utterly perverted their 
judgment, and the passion for inno- 
vation swept away their reason. We 
put in for them—what Time will 
shew, History will be fain to adopt— 
the plea of complete political in- 
sanity. 

In tracing the causes of their other- 
wise incomprehensible policy, we 
shall shew, beyond all question, from 
what it has arisen: we shall not im- 
merse our readers in a sea of proto- 
cols; but, turning these copious ri- 
vers of error by their source, demon- 
strate in terms duce meridiana cla- 
riores, the false principles from which 
they have flowed, and the ruinous 
consequences to which they have 
led. 

Earl Grey said, and said justly, 
in the House of Peers, that the pre- 
sent government were not answer- 
able for the Belgian revolution ; that 
they found it in activity when they 
came into office, and cannot be alone 
saddled with the dangers which it 
threatens to Europe: . That is per- 
fectly true; but it is not from that 
revolution, or the measures of the 
Duke of Wellington following on it, 
that any evils have arisen. It is from 
the forcible interference of the Allied 
Powers between Holland and Bel- 
gium, and the violent establishment 
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of a revolutionary kingdom in the 
latter country, and the elevation of a 
stranger to its throne, that the whole 
mischievous consequences have flow- 
ed. And these acts are chargeable on 
Ministers, and Ministers alone. It is 
there that the injustice began ; it is 
thence that the peril has arisen. 

I. When the Belgians, following 
the example of their brethren at Paris, 
deemed it necessary to have a revolu- 
tion of their own, to keep pace with 
the march of events in the French 
capital, they succeeded, as all the 
world knows, in driving the troops 
of the King of the Netherlands out 
of Brussels; and Prince Frederick of 
Orange failed in an attempt to regain 
possession of that capital; and sub- 
sequently all Flanders, with the ex- 
ception of Antwerp, shared in the 
flame of revolt. 

Upon this disaster, the King of the 
Netherlands applied to England for 
assistance to stifle the insurrection, 
and regain the dominions which were 
guaranteed to him by the Congress 
of Vienna. Nothing can be clearer 
than that this was not an occasion on 
which Great Britain was either called 
upon, or justified in interfering. 
When the Allies guaranteed to the 
new sovereign his dominions, they 
guaranteed them only against exter- 
nal violence. They neither had, nor 
ought to have, any thing to do with 
its internal dissensions. 

The obvious course for the Allies 
to have pursued on this occasion was, 
to have allowed the Belgians and the 
Dutch to fight it out between them- 
selves, and taken care only that their 
hostilities did not involve other coun- 
tries in warfare. This is the true 
principle of non-intervention—a 
ew which, as the Duke of 

ellington truly said, is the rule, 
while interference is the exception. 
It is the principle which the Allies 

ursued with regard tq Russia in its 
ate contest with Poland—a contest 
which has a great similarity, in some 


respects, to the Belgian revolt, with 


this great difference, that the grievous 
and ill-forgotten wrongs of that un- 
happy country gave its gallant de- 
Semone an incomparably Targer title 
to public sympathy than the Belgi 
revolutionists, who broke out into 
insurrection, not from reason or 
grievance, but contagion and ex- 
ample. 

But there was an obvious danger 
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in the continuance of hostilities in 
7 from the inflammable state 


of the public mind in France, the jea- 
lousy of the other Powers, and the 
hazard that the war there, if long 
protracted, might involve all Europe 
in conflagration. To guard against 
these dangers, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, at the earnest intercession of the 
King of Holland, agreed to use the 
influence of Great Britain to pro- 
cure a cessation of arms, witha view 
to the future and amicable adjust- 
ment of the differences of the two 
parts of the King of the Netherlands’ 
dominions. 

This was the whole which the Duke 
had done before he retired from 
office. There was nothing as yet had 
taken place to prevent the crowns 
both of Belgium and Holland from 
being united on one head: nay, there 
was nothing done to preclude the 
return of the whole Netherlands to 
their original allegiance. An armis- 
tice and line of demarcation had 
merely been established; and the 
Allied Powers had partly taken upon 
themselves, partly accepted at the 
request of the Belligerents, the office 
of mediators, or arbiters, in the affairs 
of that distracted but beautiful part 
of Europe. 

Il. The first error from which all 
our other blunders and injustice on 
this subject have flowed, took place 
after the accession of the Whigs to of- 
Jice, in the imposition of iniquitous 
terms on the King of Holland, the 
recognition of a revolutionary mon- 
arch in Belgium, and the fatal gua- 
rantee of his whole dominions and 

art of the Dutch cities to Prince 

eopold. This took place in July, 
1831, eight months after Lord Grey’s 
accession to office, and amidst the 
fumes of Reform in this country. 

This palpable interference in fa- 
vour of the Belgian insurgents, was 
accompanied with a declaration, de- 


barriug the King of the Netherlands 


from making war on his former sub- 
jects, either to bring them back to 
their allegiance, or obtain better 
terms of separation for himself. The 
Allies prescribed certain terms with 
which both parties were dissatisfied, 
and at which the Dutch in particu- 
lar were so indignant, that they de- 
clared they would rather perish than 
agree to them. It is not surprising 
they were so: for not content with 


compelling the King of Holland to 
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relinquish all title to the throne of 
Belgium, we required of him to sur- 
render to his revolted subjects Lux- 


emberg and Limberg, embracing the | 


fortress of Luxemberg, one of the no- 
blest fortified towns in Europe, and 
Maestricht, the old frontier town of 
the Seven United Provinces. To nei- 
ther of these fortresses had the Bel- 
gians the shadow of a title; for 
Luxemberg was no part of Flanders 
at all, but part of the private patri- 
mouy of the House of Nassau, and 
Maestricht had been, since the rise 
of Dutch independence, one of its 
principal hereditary bulwarks. With 
truth did the King of Holland de- 
clare, that Dutch independence could 
not exist if such terms were exacted 
from him. You might as well have 
required from England the surrender 
of Portsmouth and Plymouth. Such 
is the importance of Maestricht ina 
military point of view, that in the 
course of one of his campaigns, Mar- 
shal Saxe declared, “ that the peace 
lay in Maestricht;” being well aware 
that if once that great frontier town 
were taken from Holland, all the 
efforts of the Dutch and English to 
protract the war would prove una- 
vailing. 

Now what did Ministers do ? They 
declared in common with the other 
Allies, that the first shot fired by the 
Dutch at the Belgians would be 
considered as equivalent to a decla- 
ration of war against all the Allied 
Powers !—This was a piece of the 
grossest injustice. What right had 
we to debar the King of the Nether- 
lands from striving to regain his foot- 
ing in the dominions given him by 
the Congress of Vienna? What right 
had we to compel him to surrender 


his old frontier fortress of Holland to , 
his revolted subjects, and abandon 


his ancient patrimony, with its splen- 
did and impregnable fortress, to their 
revolutionary grasp? Evidentlynone : 
the act was a piece of downright op- 
pression, worthy to be ranked with 
the partition of Poland. Ireland re- 
volts against Great Britain, and suc- 
ceeds, in the first fury of the insur- 
rection, in driving her forces out of 
all but a few fortified posts in that 
island. A mediation of the other 
powers in Europe takes place, and in 
the course of it they declare, that, 
besides abandoning all claims to the 
sovereignty of that country, England 
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must surrender to its rebellious popu- 
lation Chatham and Portsmouth ; and 
that the first shot fired at the Irish 
by the English, to avoid these gall- 
ing tetms, will be considered as a 
declaration of war against the whole 
of Europe. What would every man, 
having a spark of British valour, or 
a drop of British blood in his veins, 
say to such conditions? Yet this is 
what we deliberately exacted of the 
Dutch, the ancient allies and faith- 
ful friends of Great Britain ! 

The King of Holland refused to 
surrender his frontier towns : he pre- 
ferred the chances of war to the cer- 
tainty of humiliation, and with the 
spirit of the illustrious house from 
which he sprung, declared he would 
die in the last ditch rather than aban- 
don them. His armies took the field 
—the revolutionary rabble of Brus- 
sels, brought out from the shelter of 
houses, fled at the first onset: two 
defeats, unprecedented for their dis- 
graceful circumstances, dissipated 
the fumes of the Belgian insurrec-" 
tion. A counter-revolt was just 
breaking out at Ghent. Brussels 
was within an hour of falling into 
the hands of the Dutch forces: the 
Belgian question was about to be 
“ solved,” by the restoration of the 
King of the Netherlands to his just 
rights, amidst the universal acclama- 
tions of all but the Jacobin rabble, 
when the armies of France and the 
fleets of England advanced together 
to support the forces of the insur- 
rection, and prevent the all but com- 
pleted triumph of justice, fidelity, 
and valour. 

That was the fatal step which has 
engendered all the subsequent diffi- 
culties, and involved our rulers in 
such a maze of folly. Was there any 
thing ever like guaranteeing to a re- 
volutionary monarch his dominions, 
when yet smoking out of the furnace 
of insurrection ?—What business, 
what right, had we to guarantee the 
throne of Belgium to Leopold? Is 
this the system of non-intervention 
which formed one of the pledges of 
Ministers when they came into 
power? It is evident that what they 
call non-intervention is all on one 
side; it means never interfering in 
favour of a sovereign against his sub- 
jects, but always with the subjects 
against a sovereign. 

The eens folly of guarantee- 
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ing to Prince Leopold a throne so 
iro ety and totterifg as that of 

Igium, Gan fiever be sufficiently 
reprobated. It was a piece of posi- 
tive injustice to Holland; because, 
while we declified to guarantee to the 
King of the Netherlands his revolted 
ee subjects, we had no sort of 

culty in guaranteeing his revolted 
stibjects against the King of the Ne- 
therlands. We guaranteed the revo- 
lutionary, but declined to guarantee 
the legitimate throne: we supported 
the révolted Belgians, but refused to 
do “oy thing in favour of the dispos- 
sessed Dutch. And this is called 
non-intervention, and holding the 
balance even between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic divisions of the 
world! 

What we should have done in these 
circumstances, is perfectly obvious. 
We had refused, and rightly refused, 
to aid the King of the Netherlands 
in his quarrel with his Belgian sub- 
jects; and on the same principle we 
should have refused to aid the Bel- 

revolutionists in their quarrel 
With the King of the Netherlands. 
“ A clear stage and no favour” should 
have been our principle. We should 
have said to Leopold—“ Go, if you 
choose, to Belgium ; make what you 
ean of the throne of the barricades ; 
but do not expect us to aid you 
against our ancient ally, or give that 
succour to menaced democracy 
which we have so recently refused 
to endangered royalty.” This would 
really have been non-intervention ; 
this would have been acting justly ; 
this would have kept England free 
from embarrassments; and this 
would, long ere this, have extinguish- 
ed the flame which threatens to in- 
volvé the world in its conflagration. 
No mortal now doubts that if the 
Dutch had been /et alone, they would, 
last autumn, have easily crushed the 
sm insurrection, and restored 
freedom, order, and happiness to 
the beautiful but agonized and wi- 
thering provinces of Flanders.— 
What paralysed them in the midst of 
success, and stayed the uplifted arm 
of lawfal authority? The army of 
Gerard and the fleet of Codrington; 
the power of France and the dread 
of England; the arms of a revolu- 
tionary monarch, and the fleets of an 
innovating administration. 


We looked, and looked anxiously, 
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to see what Lord Grey said on this 
subject, and how he attempted to 
justify so gross an instance of reyo- 
lutionary interference. He evaded 
the difficulty ; he absolutely said 
nothing on this the vital point in the 
wholé Belgian question. He said 
that Belgium and Holland had been 
four months separated, and it was 
evident they could not be again uni- 
ted. “It was evident !”—This is an 
easy way of defending a proposition 
which is utterly indefensible, and 
avoiding an objection which is alto- 
gether insurmountable. Is the se- 
paration of every country evident, 
because for four months it has been 
in a state of revolt? Has Earl Grey 
pre that six long years of warfare, 
and the destruction of five great ar- 
maments had taken place in Greece, 
before the Allied Powers ventured 
on the doubtful measure of defend- 
ing the Christians of the Morea from 
Egyptian extermination? Has he 
forgot that France recovered its 
dominion in La Vendée, after four 
bloody campaigns, and the exter- 
mination of a million of men? If 
“four months” is the period assigned 
for recovering dominion, under pain 
of having a revolutionary sovereign 
guaranteed on the throne of the re- 
volted province—why was not this 
measure of justice dealt out to the 
Imperial Autocrat during his nine 
months’ campaign against Poland ? 
Why was army after army allowed 
to be precipitated on that heroic 
land, at the very time that not a 
soldier was allowed to advance from 
Holland into Belgium? Let us take 
care that this principle is not applied 
against ourselves, and a revolution- 
ary monarch installed on the throne 
of Ireland, because “four months 
have elapsed,” and the British autho- 
rity is not re-established in that 
island. Truly, when we recollect 
the long and faithful alliance of Hol- 
land with Great Britain, and attend 
to the conduct of this country to- 
wards her monarch in the period of 
his misfortunes, we are not surprised 
that the Dutch captains have resol- 
ved to blow up their vessels rather 
than strike to the flag of England. 
It is evident, therefore, that_our 
conduct towards Holland has been 
utterly inexcusable ; that we have, 
under the specious name of preser- 
ying the peace of Europe, and by the 
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aid of miistifying protocols, veiled 
an act of downright spoliation; and, 
with the words of freedom and 
liberty in our mouths, engaged in a 
system of revolutionary aggression 
and despotie partition. History will 
class this flagrant oppression towards 
the King of the Netherlands, with 
the strangulation of Venice and the 
partition of Poland, and declare that 
the rise of tempestuous democracy 
in England has been attended with an 
instance of national vacillation, and 
an exertion of despotic ambition, un- 
paralleled in the long period of its 
tranquillity and freedom. 

IlL—The fatal step of anes tering 
between the King of the Netherlands 
and his rebellious subjects, and 
guaranteeing to the latter the revo- 
lutionary throne which they had 
erected on the foundation of the 
barricades, explains at once thé 
otherwise inexplicable act of aban- 
doning the barrier of Wellington and 
Marlborough against France. It was 
no doubt an object to establish a re- 
yolutionary monarch in Belgium ; 
but it was a still greater object to 
preserve the good-will of France— 
the great focus and centre of repub- 
lican pro agandism. But the eleva- 
tion of a Prince, with British feelings 
and a British connexion, to the throne 
of Belgium, necessarily gave um- 
brage to French ambition, and might 
possibly threaten the ultimate acqui- 
sition of the Low Countries by that 
ambitious power. Something, there- 
fore, required to be done to calm the 
effervescence of the Palais Royal— 
something to heal the wounded pride 
of the heroes of the barricades— 
something to give an earnest that 
the march of Dumourier to Brussels 
might again be renewed; and Ant- 
werp again betome the pivot of in- 
vasion and aggression on this coun- 
try. To accomplish these objects, 
the barrier fortresses were sacrifi- 
ced ; the fruit of the battle of Water- 
loo abandoned ; and Belgium for 
ever rendered arevolutionary power, 
by throwing down the gates between 
it and republican France. With 
truth does the Constitutionned declare, 
that this single act has “ inverted the 
relative position of Flanders to France 
and the Allied Powers; instead of 
being the advanced post of Koray 

ainst France, it has become the 
advanced post of France against 
Europe.” 
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We apt repeat that we do int 
accuse Ministers of an inténtioti to 
sacrifice the interests of Great Bri- 
tain in this uipardlleled proceeditig: 
What we say is, that theit undér- 
standings havé becomé so Warped by 
opposition to their politicdl oppo- 
nents, that tliey are incapable of per. 
ceiving the consequencés of théit 
actions ; and that they have wound 
up their political existence sd com- 
pletely with the cause of révdlution 
abroad and innovation at, homie, that 
they are unable to extricate theni- 
selves from the perilous torrenit.— 
We have no doubt that Talleyrand 
clearly perceives the consequences 
of all these measures, and we honour 
him as a true patriot for doing whiat 
he has done. It. was as much his 
duty to urge, by diplomatic art, and 
the specious guise of a new era iff 
human affairs, the demolition of the . 
fortresses, as it was Wellington’s 
duty by military force to compel 
their formation, What wé reprobate 
is the fumes of democracy and the 
spirit of faction which blind and in- 
fatuate the human mind, and maké 
men adopt measures for the further- 
ance of particular ipterests, or the 
support of long ¢herished ideas, 
fraught with lasting disaster, benefi- 
cial only to their enemies, and which 
their own judgment, if applied im- 
perealy to the subject, would be the 
rst to condemn. 
Let not the illusion be cherished, 
that because Loup once was inti- 
mately connected, and long has rési- 
ded in this country, therefote by 
lacing him on the throne, we esta- 
blish ritish influence in that impor- 
tant kingdom, and can afford to de- 
stroy the fortresses from the ascénd- 
ency we have acquired over the go- 
vernment. It is not past recollec- 
tions, but future expectations or pre- 
sent necessities, whieh govern man- 
kind. B placing ,eopold on he 
throne of Belgium, with the French 
armies within three days’ march of 
Brussels, and an apes road unguard- 
ed by fortresses between them, we 
necessarily threw him into the arms 
of that power. Whether he forgets 
the Princess Charlotte in the arms 
a Princess of France or not, cettain 
it is, that he will abandon English 
interest in the necessity of maintain- 
ing French connexion. What can the 
fleets or the money of England do 


to protect his open and wnfortified 
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frontiers from Marshal Soult, at the 
head of 100,000 French soldiers? Is 
it to be expected that he, a revolu- 
tionary monarch, is to league himself 
with Austria, Holland, Prussia, and 
Russia, the heads of the aristocratic 
party, to resist the aggressions of re- 
pevenee France? As well may the 
ion be expected to lie down with 
the kid, or the wolf with the lamb. 
It is obvious, therefore, that Leopold 
is permanently and unavoidably made 
a revolutionary power ; he lives and 
breathes only in a revolutionary at- 
mosphere, and the moment that the 
principles of democracy are over- 
turned in France, he falls, as a ne- 
cessary appendage, to the ground. 
The interest, therefore, the existence 
of the present government of Bel- 

ium, is indissolubly wound up with 

e continuance of the revolutionary 
regime, and the ascendency of the 
power of France, the chief fountain 
of revolutionary propagandism, in the 
country which has always been the 
grand theatre of the contests of Bri- 
tain for European independence; and 
we, the ancient bulwark of order and 
freedom, have bound ourselves to 
guarantee his throne of the barri- 
cades on the fields illustrated by the 
exploits of Marlborough, and within 
sight of the Lion of Waterloo! 

V. But this is not all; new, and 
to this country equally galling con- 
sequences, have resulted from this 
separation of Holland from Belgium, 
which we actually produced, by pre- 
venting. their reunion when the 
Dutch monarch was on the point of 
effecting it. This involves the ques- 
tion of the Russian Dutch Loan, the 
most palpable and evident, though 
by no means the most serious, error 
committed by the innovating admi- 
nistration. 

To understand this subject, it is 
only necessary to recollect, that in 
1815, on oceasion of the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, of the Nether- 
lands, a loan of 50,000,000 of gilders, 
or L.5,000,000 sterling, due by Russia 
to Holland, was undertaken by the 
King of the Netherlands and Great 
Britain. The purpose of this en- 
erage was to secure the power- 

ul aid of Russia in upholding the 
new kingdom of the Netherlands 
and the barrier fortresses against 
France, and acnordingly a part of the 
consideration which she gave for the 
bond, was discharged in the large 
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force which she retained in the Ne- 
therlands from 1815 to 1819. 

As this was the object of the treaty, 
it was obvious that the purpose for 
which it was destined, would be en- 
tirely at an end if Belgium were se- 
parated from Holland. It contained, 
therefore, an express clause libera- 
ting England in the event of sucha 
separation taking place. The words 
are, “It is hereby understood and 
agreed between the high contracting 
parties, that the said payments on 
the part of their majesties the King 
of the Netherlands and the King of 
Great Britain, shall cease and deter- 
mine, should the possession and so- 
vereignty (which God forbid) of the 
Belgic provinces, at any time, pass, 
or be severed from the dominions of 
his majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, previous to the complete li- 
quidation of the same.” 

Nothing could be more express 
than this clause. It declares the ob- 
ligation of England at an end, if 
Flanders should ever be separated 
from Holland. When the separation 
took place, therefore, not only with 
our full knowledge, but by our active 
interference; whenwe had guaranteed 
to Leopold his revolutionary throne, 
and sent our fleet, in conjunction with 
the armies of France, for his defence, 
the condition suspensive of the ob- 
ligation had occurred. The Dutch 
government accordingly viewed the 
matter in that light; for as soon as the 
separation took place, they ceased to 
make any farther payments on ac- 
count of the loan. It is clear Eng- 
land was entitled to have done the 
same. But this would probably have 
embroiled Ministers with Russia; 
or the discussion of the subject in 
Parliament might have led to awk- 
ward disclosures during the trans- 
ports of new-born Reform. To avoid 
these evils, Government neither laid 
the difficulty before Parliament, nor 
stopped payment of the dividends on 
the bonds, in terms of the conditions, 
but went on paying them, as if the 
contemplated separation had never 
taken place, and the Netherlands 
had still formed acompact and united 
barrier against France. And this 


was done, when so far from having 
done any thing to prevent the sepa- 
ration of the Netherlands, “ we had 
been,” as the Times expresses it, 
“from the very first, the most stre- 
nuous advocates for the settlement 
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of the Belgium question, on the Looe 
ing of a.complete divorce,”* Indeed, 
Government, themselyes are so far 
fromattempting to disguise, that they 
lory in the share we had in effect- 
ing the separation of Holland and 
Belgium. “What has England done ?” 
says the Solicitor-General,+ on the 
debate on this question. “ Had she 
not interfered? She had assisted to 
accomplish the separation, Eng- 
land had been accessory to the sepa- 
ration, and it was not in good faith 
to say that a separation which had 
been in a manner CAUSED BY HER- 
sELF, should have been taken ad- 
vantage of to avoid the payment.” 

It is needless to say any thing on 
the legal question, as to whether the 
condition suspensive of the bond 
had occurred. The greatest legal 
authorities of England, Lord Eldon, 
Sir E. Sugden, Sir James Scarlett, 
are unanimous that it had. There is 
an end therefore of the legal ques- 
tion. 

But it is said that, though free in 
law, we were bound in honour and 
equity ; and we at once admit that a 
debt of honour must be paid. But 
why is it said by Lord Brougham 
that it was a debt which England was 
bound in honour to discharge? Be- 
cause Russia had done nothing to 
produce the separation of Holland 
and Belgium, and therefore could 
not be fairly implicated in the conse- 
quences of a proceeding to which 
she had not been accessory. 

But observe what this argument 
implies as to the objects of the bond. 
It admits that the object of the un- 
dertaking by England was to interest 
Russia in the preservation of the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and yet we were avowedly the par- 
ties who broke it up. We first un- 
dertake a debt of L.5,000,000, in order 
to secure the consolidation of a king- 
dom;.we then become “ the most 
strenuous advocates” for, and chief 
instruments in effecting, its disloca- 
tion ;. and then we go on paying the 
debt which was contracted to per- 

tuate and ensure its consolidation, 
in the face. of a condition which pro- 
vided for its cessation on that event. 

This appears to us to be by far the 
strongest view of the question of the 
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Russian Dutch Loan which can be 
urged. It drives’ Ministers into a 
dilemma from which it is impossible 
to escape. If they were right in for- 
warding, by every means in their 

ower, the separation of Holland and 

elgium, they were clearly wrong 
in continuing payment of the public 
money on account of the loan ; if 
they were right in continuing the 
payment of the loan, they were as 
clearly wrong in the previous mea- 
sures which led to the ‘separation. 
But first to urge on the separation, 
and hinder the reunion, and ‘then 
continue the payment which their 
own act had caused to cease being 
obligatory, is a concatenation of ab- 
surdity rarely paralleled in the an- 
nals of diplomacy. 

According to Lord Brougham’s ar- 
guments, we should be bound tocon- 
tinue the payment though the Ne- 
therlands were united to France by 
voluntary union ; “ because,” says he, 
“it was external conquest, not inter- 
nal dislocation, which was the suspen- 
sive condition.” That is, we should 
be bound to continue a conditional 
payment, intended to prevent an 
event, when the very event meant to 
be guarded against has occurred. 
Nothing more decisive to shew the 
absurdity of the proceeding can be 
imagined. 

We do notsomuch blame Ministers 
for continuing the payments that 
should have been done by Parliament- 
ary authority, as for other parts of 
the transaction ; the omission of that 
which could be supplied by a bill of 
indemnity, is a matter of compara- 
tively little importance. What we 
charge them with is, the enormous 
error of having promoted, by such 
decisive means as they did, the sepa- 
ration of Holland and Belgium, in 
the face of the clear interests of Eng- 
land, and in the knowledge of the 
heayy burdens which they now hold 
out as itremovable;‘ which the nation 
had undertaken, in order to secure 
their union. ''That'is' the fatal error ; 
the error which is now irremediable, 
which has lost to Great Britain the 
whole fruit of the battle of Water- 
loo, and complicated its foreign di- 
plomacy in a way which no human 
wisdom will be able to unravel. 





* Times, Feb, 4, 1832. 
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The Ministerial Journals, more 
candid than their superiors, have 
revealed the real reason of this ex- 
traordinary proceeding. They say it 
was necessary to keep Russia quiet 
—that a refusal to pay the dividends 
would Bid embroiled us with that 
power, and that therefore it was ex- 
pedient to continue the payment, in 
order to prevent that great power 
from openly espousing the cause o 
Holland. in deer wale, this vo- 
luntary and gratuitous undertaking 
of the bond, after it had ceased to 
be obligatory, was a bribe to Russia 
to wink at our forcibly preventing 
the King of the Netherlands from re- 
gaining his authority over Belgium, 
and for preserving a revolutionary 
throne in that kingdom, to the im- 
minent hazard of European inde- 
pendence ; that is, for the pleasure of 
establishing the throne of the barri- 
cadesin the Netherlands, and opening 
the gates of that country to France, 
we are, besides throwing down the 
barrier fortresses, to pay five mil- 
lions sterling, One would hardly 
imagine, from these proceedings, 
that England has seyen hundred mil- 
lions of debt, and has an income of 
L.700,000 a-year less than her ordi- 
nary expenditure, 

It is urged for Ministers, that if we 
had not interfered to arrest the Kin 
of Halland when about to vanquis 
the Belgians, the inevitable conse- 
quence would have been, that the 
newly-erected kingdom would have 
been subdued, and that instantly 
France would haye poured in her ar- 
mies, and the peace of Europe would 
have been destroyed. We have no 
doubt that the French would have 
done this, knowing, as they did, that 
a Reforming Administration, who 
had adopted their visionary ideas of 
freedom, was at the head of affairs 
in this country. But would they 
have done it, if Pitt or Wellington 
had been at the helm? Would they 
have ventured to beard Europe in 
arms, if ae had been at its pro- 
per place in the van of independ- 
ence and freedom, instead of sink- 
ing into the second line behind the 
throne of the barricades? It was the 
alliance with England—the know- 
ledge that we h aranteed the 
throne of Belgium to Leopold as well 

‘as them, which rendered the French 
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so valiant. Had we acted otherwise, 
they would never have stirred from 
Valenciennes. The Austrians beard- 
ed them in Italy—the boasts of de- 
mocracy came to nothing, and the 
march of revolution was speedily 
checked to the south of the Alps. 

The original sin of our Belgian in- 
terference has been that insane sys- 
tem of conceding to the populace, 
which lighted Bristol with the fires 
of conflagration, and promises, ere 
long, to involye the world in its 
flames, No revolutionary danger was 
ever yet averted by concession to the 
demands of democracy, any more 
than any mob was dispersed by fly- 
ing from its approach. We have seen 
what the system of concession led to 
at Bristol; and the conduct of Go- 
vernment, in regard to Belgium, ap- 
pears to have been founded on the 
same principles—“ Concede every 
thing to the Belgian and Parisian mobs 
—avoid every thing which canirritate 
them—dismantle the fortresses, to 
keep them in good humour.” These 
are the principles on which we have 
acted. The sending the 14th Dra- 
goons out of the burning city, is not 
without a parallel in sending the 
fortresses out of the burning conti- 
nent. 

What we should have done in this 
crisis is sufficiently plain. We should 
really have followed out the system 
of non-interference ; we should have 
done nothing either to restore Charles 
to the throne of France, or the King 
of the Netherlands to that of Bel- 

ium; but we should have done as 

ittle to prevent them from endeavour- 
ing to regain them. We should have 
allowed the Belgians to choose what 
Sovereign they liked, or adopt what 
form of government they preferred, 
on the condition only, that Belgium 
was to be part of the Germanic Con- 
federation, and its fortresses intrust- 
ed to the surveillance of the Allied 
Powers, and that they were to fight 
it out, without foreign aid, with their 
ancient Sovereign. We were enti- 
tled to demand this, because their 
fortresses, though locally situated in 
Belgium, were, in fact, the common 
property of the Allied Powers, and 
the barrier, not of Belgium, but of 
Europe. Had we done this, we would 
have preserved our good faith invio- 
ies ; we would 
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have given no just cause of com- 
laint to Holland; we would have 
ee embarrassed by no guarantee 
to revolutionary powers ; we would 
have preserved the important bar- 
rier in,the Netherlands; we would 
have permitted the King of Holland 
to solye the Belgian question, by ex- 
tirpating, amidst the applause of all 
men of sense in the country, the 
fumes of Brussels jacobinism; and 
France, deprived of this advanced 
post of revolution, would have cea- 
sed to be formidable to Europe. We 
should have told that power, in con- 
junction with Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, that we would allow no in- 
terference by them in favour of the 
Flemish insurrection, and that the 
first squadron of horse which crossed 
the Belgian frontier should be the 
signal for 300,000 men crossing the 
Rhine. This would have been non- 
intervention on both sides; whereas 
the present system has forced us in- 
to violent interference in favour of 
the revolutionary power, and expo- 
sed us to the peril of a war, against 
alike all our former allies, and the 
real interests of the country, whe- 
ther they are to be under republican 
ov monarehical guidance. 
. V.—This brings us to the last step 
in this concatenation of incapacity 
and blindness—the signature of the 
late treaty by France, England, and 
Belgium, in effect guaranteeing the 
revolutionary throne to Leopold, and 
hinding us to uphold that tottering 
and vacillating revolutionary mo- 
narch, against the united force of all 
the rest of the continent. This treaty 
is at present only signed by three 
owers ; the ratification of the others 
oon not yet arrived, and probably 
never will. But be that as it may, 
England, without its Allies, has cross- 
ed the Rubicon, and we are irrevyo- 
cably pledged -to the support of two 
revolutionary thrones. 

We do not hesitate to say, that the 
signature of this treaty is the most 
rash and fatal act of the present Ad- 
ministration, teeming as it does with 
imprudent and perilous proceedings. 
For who can repeal a signed treaty ? 
An Act of Parliament may be repeal- 
ed; a faulty constitution may be 
amended ; but a treaty of guarantee 
cannot be got quit of without a vio- 
lation of public faith. Its conse- 
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isastrous; and that equally whether 
the other powers do or do not ratify 
the treaty. 

If they do not ratify, the powers 
which have plunged into the torrent, 
must bear the weight of all Europe. 
We know what that is; we felt it ip 
the war with Napoleon ; we are pow 
groaning under its effects. And this 
terrible burden is now to be under- 
taken a second time, to uphold a re- 
volutionary throne; to keep the 
eagles of France in the Low Coun- 
tries; to undo all that Marlborough, 
and Nelson, and Wellin have 
done; to overturn the balance of 
power, and prepare the second sub- 

ugation of the continent by repub- 
ican armies, 

If they do ratify it, we have the 
satisfaction of having completed the 
spoliation of our ancient ally ; of ha- 
ving permanently fixed French as- 
cendency and republican principles 
in the Low Countries; of having in 
effect advanced the tricolor flag to 
Mayence and Antwerp; of having 
restored to France the mighty leyer 
by which she shook and desolated 
the world under Napoleon, and im- 
posed upon posterity the necessity 
of undertaking a long and hegardous 
war, to regain what their ancestors 
had brayely won, and their rulers in 
a moment of infatuation had aban- 
doned, 

And these disasters are the natural 
consequences, and will be the just 
retribution, of the innovating and 
revolutionary ions which have 
seized upon the nation within the 
last fifteen months. 

The spirit of Propagandism is the 
accompaniment jin every age of the 
revolutionary fury, and is the excess 
which Providence. has ted to 
lead to its destruction. A free state 
does not disquiet itself about its 
neighbours; Switzerland, Holland, 
and England, reposed for centuries 
without seeking to revolutionize or 
disturb any of their neighbours, But 
it is otherwise with the revolution- 
ary passion. It ever seeks for pro- 
selytes, and strives to prop up its 
internal weakness by an array of si- 
milar passions in all the adjoining 
states. Republican France began the 
system of surrounding i with 
affiliated republics, the system 
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destroyed first its liberties, and then 
its independence. We have rushed 
into the same system ; we must have 
a little advanced work of innovation 
on the continent of Europe, in imi- 
tation of the great parent of demo- 
cracy, and our madness will bring 
upon the nation the same punish- 
ment. 

It has been observed in the outset 
of this paper, that to support Bel- 
gium inst France, and Poland 
agent ussia, is the obvious policy 

all the European states; because 
it is from these great potentates that 
the chief danger to their liberties is 
to be apprehended. By our infatua- 
ted policy, we have contrived at the 
same time to increase both these dan- 
ers; we have opened Flanders to 
rance at the very moment that the 
dep we took upon ourselves to 
ussia enabled it to break down the 
independence of Poland. Thus this 
fatal step, of establishing a revolu- 
tionary throne in Belgium, promises 
to be equally ruinous to the liberties 
of eastern and western Europe; it 
‘has already enabled Paskewitsch to 
renew the triumph of Suwarrow at 
Warsaw, and it has gained for France 
all the advantages of the march of 
Dumourier to Brussels. 

We tell the people of England, and 
they will perhaps remember our 
warning voice when the period of 
retribution arrives, that they will 
suffer, and suffer deeply, for this 
desertion of national duty, and this 
violation of public right. Europe 
will not forget that we strove to 
bully second-rate powers into a sus- 
pension of all efforts to regain their 
‘dominions, and a surrender of their 
ancient possessions to their rebel- 
lious subjects, at the very time that 
we said nothing in favour of an he- 
roic race striving to regain their lost 
independence on the shores of the 
Vistula; that we aided the cause of 
rebellion when we had nothing to 
urge in favour of that of independ- 
ence, and gave to those .who_ had, 
without a shadow of reason, violated 
their duty towards their sovereign, 
that which we refused to those who 
had nobly stood in adversity by their 
prostrated country. She will not 
forget that, amidst the fumes of inno- 
vation, we forgot all the honour of 
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treaties, and all the gratitude due to 
tservices ;- that we turned fierce- 
y on our Allies who implored our 
assistance in the hour of trial, and 
to gain the applause of a fickle and 
despicable revolutionary mob, for- 
got alike all the examples of oo 
glory and all the anticipations of fu- 
ture renown. The consequence of 
the sins of individuals fall upon 
themselves alone, and their imme- 
diate connexions: the punishment 
of national delinquencies falls on 
whole races of men, and is visited 
on the third and fourth generation 
of those who have violated their 
duty. Already we begin to feel the 
unishment of our national offences, 
in the consequences to which they 
lead at home, and the contempt 
which they engender abroad. A new 
and burdensome tax, it is said, will 
be laid on the nation as the first fruit 
and first recompense of its revolu- 
tionary passions; the rich will be 
restrained in their enjoyments, the 
poor stinted in their subsistence, in 
consequence of the perilous. and 
guilty desires which they have con- 
curred in indulging, Already the 
character of an Englishman, once 
the object of universal esteem, has 
shared in every European state in 
the odium consequent upon the pro- 
ceedings of its government; and the 
national reputation, once the polar 
star of honour and fidelity, has been 
darkened by the vacillation and in- 
capacity of democratic ascendency. 
But let us not flatter ourselves that 
our punishment is to stop here, or 
the character and independence of 
England to emerge unharmed from 
a crisis so perilous to its fate. Long 
and costly wars must be undertaken 
to reconquer the barrier which has 
been abandoned ; national disaster 
and humiliation incurred to expiate 
the sins which have been commit- 
ted; torrents. of blood shed ‘to. re- 
ain the character which has: been 
ost. Happy if, in this chaos of de- 
mocratic passion, the national. inde- 
pendence and freedom is not .de- 
stroyed, and. we emerge from. the 
revolutionary.furnace without, as in 
ancient Rome, having lost our liber- 
ties; or,as in modern Venice, sacri- 
ficed our independence. 
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¥ . 
WHAT CAUSED THE BRISTOL RIOTS? «’ 


THERE is not a city, town, village, 
or hamlet, in the King’s dominions, 
where, if restraint of the law were 
removed, the mob would not rise 
upon their superiors. That this was 
always the case, we are not called 
upon to assert; that it is so now is an 
evil sufficient for our day. The hope 
of immediate emancipation from pe- 
nury or toil, of immediately revelling 
in all “ good things,” of turning over 
at once to their grasp and possession 
the wealth that in civilized societies 
‘makes its daily display before the 
eyes of the needy, springs up in for- 
midable excitement upon the least 
relaxation of those “ bonds of peace,” 
the checks of religion and law. 
Quench the love “ which envieth 
not,” and set aside fear, the sword 
of the law, and the state of social 
order is in instant disruption. 

We say: thus much by way of pre- 
face to an investigation into the 
causes of the Bristol riots, because 
we would vindicate at least the po- 
pulace of that city from the necessity 
of their bearing the whole of the 
odium, ‘which, we believe, they are 
entitled to but in common with every 
other populace, equally liable, like 
them, by incessant Se rr to be 
driven and maddened into outrage. 
Whoever may bear the punishment, 
theirs be the shame through whom 
such offences come. We think we 
shall be able to prove that in Bristol, 
more than in any other place, the 
democratical fury has been let loose. 
Its demagogues and its press have 
taken a more active part in revolu- 
tionary excitement—have been inde- 
fatigable in throwing contempt on its 
local authorities—in uprooting re- 
spect for superiors, and veneration 
for its religious institutions. They 
have followed this their unhallowed 
vocation, unhappily, under the ban- 
ners of ‘pretended loyalty, and with 
the sanction of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. ' They have‘had ali the advati- 
tage of the general relaxation of re- 
straint, the contempt and defiance of 
law, and of the:removal of tle fear 
of punishment; and ‘the mob, with 
all their inflammable) passions, were 
at their mercy, the very slaves of the 
tyrant master-magicians, and demons 
of The Lamp. We say, without fear 


of contradiction from any man of 
common sense or common integrity, 
that this connexion between the de- 
magogues and Government, and the 


‘unconstitutionally allowed free use of 


the King’s name, gave an authority 
to the wildest schemes of democratic 
ambition, an unnatural sanction to 
the most atrocious slanders, and 
threw over conservative principles 
the semblance of‘ rebellion.. The 
mob therefore, flatteringly called the 
People, had much reason to believe 
that in seeking their “ withheld 
rights” even by outrage in the King’s 
name, they would be loyal and pa- 
triotic ; that in a revolutionary strug- 
gle, they might obtain much if it suc- 
ceeded—if it did not, that they hada 
lenient Government who would not 
punish them ‘as rebels or plunder- 
ers. We only say, they, as a mob, 
had reason to believe this; we say 
not the Government intended they 
should quite reach such a conclusion. 
But there were facts before the eyes 


‘of the people, plain and legible 


enough, and, as they read them, it is 
not to be wondered if they made 
their own comments. They had seen 
Commissions appointed for Incen- 
diarism, and cu ve unpunished ; 
and thereby an odium thrown on the 
judges of the land. They had been 
told the ge was more powerful 
than the King’s judges, demanded 
and would obtain pardon—and they 
saw it was so. They knew the riots 
and burnings at Derby, Nottingham, 
and Dorchester, had been left without 
the notice of Government, and con- 
sidered the Ministry had gained a 
triumph over a boroughmonger no- 
bleman. They had seen the life of 
another nobleman attempted, and the 
reforming Truffians in ecstasy, and 
but smal eit to stop such out- 
rages. They had seen ©’Connell, the 
‘arch-fiend of agitation, escape from 
the net of the law, and rustle his silk 
Pine in swaggering insolence, and 

ing from every fold the boasted 

raisés of the Prime Minister.. When 
they had thought to see him in unre- 
deemable disgrace, they see him rise 
iti the grandeur of ministerial ho- 
nour.’ They had seen in Ireland a 
convicted conspiracy to defraud the 
clergy of their tithes pardoned—and 
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they had seen the consequences, re- 
sistance universally successful, the 
clergy (the established clergy) vitu- 
perated, robbed, and starved, and 
were taught to rejoice at the glorious 
impunity ; and they recollected the 
intimation of Earl Grey, that he could 
contemplate the removal of the 
Church of England Establishment in 
Treland, unconnected with the repeal 
of the Union. They thought they had 
hints as strong as those which their 
brethren reformers in Ireland had 
turned to such good account, given 
to them from the Ministerial Delphi, 
and what had they to fear, should 
they proceed to violence, provided 
it were committed in support of their 
“ beloved Ministry, in the name of 
Reform and the King,” even though 
they should plunder the King’s Ex- 
cise, and burn an anti-reforming 
odious Bishop in his palace ? 

The restraints of religion and law 
had been greatly removed. Were 
they then urged to acts of violence? 
The press, the Ministerial press, had 
incessantly recommended extreme 
violence, even ruffianism, the use of 
bludgeons, brickbats, and stones, the 
striking at the faces of the Tories, 
the not allowing any such to shew 
themselves at the Reform election, 
citizen guards and armed associa- 
tions against the Torjes and the Bi- 
shops; and can we wonder, if the 
populace, in their excusable igno- 
rance, verily believed it to be the 
wish of his Majesty s Ministers, who 
had courted illegal assemblies, and 
denounced the = of Lords as a 
faction, and recommended the Bi- 
shops to “ put their house in order,” 
as persons who were to “ die, and 
not live,’—if they believed it to be 
the wish of these vilifiers of our old 
constitution, to effect a revolution 
even by violence ? Sedition had long 
been as it were atapremium. The 
Attorney-General had enjoyed his 
office as a sinecure, Treason had 
been stalking the land, as the school- 
master, in open day. The press, 
with the power of the torpedo, had 
touched the arm of the law, and it 
was benumbed and withered; Poli- 
tical Unions, if they had not yet 
seized the reins of government, had 
rendered the hands that held them 
inert ik eee and val ie 
Jeaty of England was constrained by 
an imbecile Cabinet to issue @ pro- 
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clamation of entreaty for one of 
command. There had long been a 
general feeling of immunity, as if 
pardons were to be had, if worth the 
asking, for offences to be committed ; 
and the ignorant goaded “ multi- 
tude” were generally throughout the 
kingdom in a state of impatient 
turbulence and revolutionary hope. 
But nowhere were they more impa- 
tient than in Bristol, for there, more 
than in any other city or town in 
the kingdom, had the evil energy of 
the press and oraters of Reform 
been virulently and profusely put 
forth. 

Bristol had been particularly un- 
fortunate in the choice the Sl 
ers had made at their revolutionary 
election. Mr Protheroe had been 
previously an unsuccessful candi- 
date—had shewn himself outrage- 
ously arrogant and intemperate, to- 
tally without that ballast of the mind 
or understanding, requisite in trou- 
blesome times, to steady himself, or 
those whe might look up to him. 
The most respectable merchants, 
bankers, and citizens, viewed his po- 
litical principles with abhorrence ; 
and being the constant objects of his 
abuse, they could scarcely consider 
him, under any circumstances that 
might arise, their representative. We 
yery believe the Political Union 
chose him for his worst qualities, 
that made him their more ready 
tool, and tried upon him (seeing he 
had but that one determined ambi- 
tion, to be returned for Bristol) the 
experiment of degradation, to testify 
to the world to what a degree of low 
subserviency and humiliation they 
could reduce a delegate. Whatman 
of gentlemanly feeling would not 
haye indignantly broken away from 

e base submission of their public 
and private vulgar examinations,— 
their schooling, to use their own 
phraseology, and as he, in little re- 
yerence to the Church, its rites and 
services, terms them, his catechism 
and confirmation ? But, as it is ever. 
the case with a little mind to seek 
compensation to itself for its crawl 
ing servility to ene quarter, by as- 
suming an insolence in another, so 
did this slave of the Political Union 
rise from kissing their feet, to insult 
and slander the late member for 
Bristol; a man who had been for 
many years singularly and deseryedr 
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ly popular—-so much so, that all per 
ties, Whigs and Tories, had vied in 
pouring in thejr votes for him, to put 
him at the head of the poll, if a con- 
test ned to arise, not in oppo- 
sition to him, for that was out of all 
thought, but between rival Whig 
candidates. Mr Davis had been ever 
truly the member for Bristol, inde- 
fatigable for the general good, for 
the particular interests of the place, 
and the acknowledged courteous and 
attentive friend to every man, of 
whatever party, who required his 
time or assistance, Asa man of busi- 
ness, well acquainted with commer- 
cial affairs, it was utterly impossible 
a better representative could have 
been chosen ; and the respect and 
influence he enjoyed in the House, 
and withevery government, reflected 
great credit on Bristol. As member 
for the city he was of no party—and 
this highly honourable man, beloved 
by all, was the first object of attack 
for the flippant and upstart candidate ; 
andso careless was hein his assertions, 
that in a short time no less than three 
public apologies bore his signature, 
and his own party expressed no sa- 
tisfaction at the little credit he ob- 
tained as a man from his escape from 
another antagopiat. We ourselves 
have remonstrated with some of his 
reforming constituents upon their 
choice; their answer was indicative 
both of the character of the respect 
in which they hold their member, 
and of the use they mean to make 
of him, and, in the end, of the Reform 
Bill and its parents. “ The greater 
the fool,” said they, “the better the 
tool; a stick, a stone, any thing, pro- 
vided we could bind it dewn to vote 
for the Bill, would suit us; after 
that has passed, we will very will- 
ingly kick him out if you please, for 
we hold him in utter contempt.’ We 
have thought it right to dwell some- 
what on this deseription of the choice 
of the Reformers, because we shall 
shew that his extreme folly, to speak 
in the mildest terms of his uct, 
if it did not produce, encouraged the 
riota to a dangerous allowed excess. 
We have now come tea this point, 
that the conduct of the Ministry, at 
once insane and imbecile, in throw- 
ing out the bait of Reform to demo- 
cratic ambition, and in calling to 
their fellowship in arms the profli- 
gate of all classes, and the whole 
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bedlam of bankrupts, schemers, and 
despisers of the laws of God and 
man, and in their submission, in ut- 
ter impotence, to their daring allies, 
had thrown the country into a dan- 
gerous state of excitement, that they 
were powerless to punish ; and that 
the press, in aid of revolution, had 
fearlessly encouraged and demand- 
ed violence: That to a population 
they moved to outrage from with- 
out, the local demagogues and press 
within were constantly issuing most 
inflammatory language, of which we 
mean to produce some proof and 
specimens: That one member for 
the city, at least, was the mere tool 
of a Politieg] Union, an illegal Politi- 
cal Union, and little likely, from in- 
clination, influence, or ability, to 

romote sober quietness, and the 
decencies of civic order; and here, 
we regret to say, that the other mem- 
ber, manly and upright as we believe 
him to be, seems ready to go the 
worst lengths of the philosophers 
and scheming economists by whom 
our policy is distracted. We must 
now speak somewhat of another 
party, upon whom the blame of 
these riots has been generally and 
erroneously threwn, before we come 
to the immediate occasion of the 
outbreaking,—the magistrates, or, as 
they are termed, the corporation of 
Bristol. 

It has been asserted by the London 
press, in atrocious ignorance, that 
the corporation are Tories, and, as 
such, have unduly influenced elec- 
tions; nay, that they have spent the 
public money for such base purpo- 
ses. It is utterly false. The local 
revolutionary press have, indeed, 
been layish in abuse of this body, 
partly because they yet hold civic 
authority, and partly from other 
causes. The foolish London press 
have, therefore, concluded them to 
be Tories—or, what is equally pro- 
bable, knowing what they asserted to 
be false, thought them a convenient 
body to bear the blame, justly and 
solely due to the Reformers. Now, 
the fact is, they are in no respects a 

olitical corporation. Until of very 
ate years, certainly, the majority of 
its members were Whigs, and would 


‘Rrabably have so continued, had not 


some of them, thinking their party 
were running the whole length of a 
democracy, become converts to 
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other principles. But still they are 
a mixed body; have never acted 
together as politicians, or exerted 
political influence. In proof, the 
mayor is a Reformer, and presided 
at the meeting held in Bristol for the 
congratulating the French on their 
revolution. Several of Mr Protheroe’s 
family are members, all Whigs. Nor 
can it be shewn that the corporation 
ever issued one political document, 
or ever expressed any unity of poli- 
tical opinion. But they were an 
authority, and therefore to be vili- 
fied, and, if possible, putdown.. They 
administered law, and therefore 
they were to be contemned; in pro- 
perty were aristocrats, and therefore 
were to be detested, and, at the pro- 
per time, victims. Corporate pro- 
perty promises excellent pillage, and 
we need not say into what hands re- 
volution would throw it. Has the 
sober citizen no alarm for those cha- 
ritable funds, by which his children, 
if unfortunately left destitute, may 
be -educated to habits of industry, 
and in the fear of God, when he sees 
the characters of the brawling ora- 
tors that stretch out their hands for 
their grasp? We will not insult the 

resent trustees with a comparison. 

he attempt, however, has been lon 
making, and is now making, that this 
trustship should change hands; and, 
accordingly, every nerve is strained 
to render them objects of public 
odium, (we are speaking of the cor- 
poration of Bristol,) to render their 
authority despised—a nullity—and 
the first order of persecution has 
been issued against them. 

In such a state of democratic in- 
fluence, among a populace deluded 
and goaded to revolutionary fury, 
and in such a state of reviled and 
despised authority, did the Reform- 
ers of Bristol determine, in their 
wisdom, to shew the utmost mark of 
insult towards Sir Charles Wether- 
ell, the manly, sturdy, honest oppo- 
nent of Reform, whose duty, Hy 
corder of Bristol, compelled him, te 
visit the city at the usual jail deli- 
very... In this state of things, did 
the magistrates do their duty ?—We 
shall see, They were aware, in the 
general relaxation of law, of their 
own diminished power. They were 
aware of more ordinary risk to 
themselves; that every movement 
they might make would. be scruti- 
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nized with a, jealous eye, with all 
the eyes of a democratic Argus; that 
every effort they might make to pre- 
serve the peace might be hopeless : 
and they laid their knowledge and 
their fears before the Government, 
from whom they expected the pro- 
tection of the city. Let us now see 
how that protection was afforded. 
But, first, let us summarily dis- 
miss the charge that has been brought 
ainst one other party, as the cause 
of the riots—Sir Charles Wetherell 
himself; nor would this charge be 
worth a moment’s consideration, had 
it not been allowed for weeks to 
run the round of all the Ministerial 
prints—a sufferance reflecting little 
credit on the Secretary for the Home 
Department ;and had it not been 
the object of a pamphlet, dedicated 
to Lord Melbourne, By Thomas John 
Manchee of Bristol, in which the au- 
thor’s malignity, overstepping all dis- 
cretion, exposes and maken plain his 
urpose, while his facts and his in- 
erences are in dismal confusion and 
contradiction. We never read any 
thing written in aworse spirit. When 
we remind the reader that the Mi- 
nisters have themselves vindicated 
Sir Charles Wetherell, and stated 
that he not only met with their con- 
currence, but that they should have 
considered his absenting himself a 
relinquishment of his high duty, no- 
thing more need be said on that sub- 
ject. The viper is shaken from the 
and, and though bloated with venom, 
was innocuous. We will occasion- 
ally, perhaps, make some use of the 
pamphileteer’s admissions, as they 
may at least be taken in evidence of 
the spirit and motives of his party. 
Sir Charles Wetherell had decla- 
red that there was a“ reaction ;”— 
this was a crime to be atoned for only 
by his blood—a crime and high mis- 
demeanour against the “sovereignty” 
that imprinted, says this boaster of 
liberality and lover of liberty, on the 
minds of “ the people, a deep-root- 
ed aversion.” “ The people”’—we 
quote the pamphlet—* having made 
up their minds to express their dis- 
appre nation of Sir Charles Wether- 
ell, should he attempt to enter the 
city with the usual parade, affected 
no concealment of their intentions. 
They proclaimed them at the corner 
of every street ;—their denunciations 
were not less loud than deep.” This 
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determination, nee, of “the people,” 


and their denunciations loud and 
deep, having been proclaimed with 
a sovereign authority not to be ques- 
tioned, and information of “ matter 
deep and, dangerous” pouring in 
upon the pen ureter, as. we before 
stated, with discreet and proper cau- 
tion they laid the whole state of the 
case before the Government, and, 
from that moment, with the Govern- 
ment lay the great responsibility. 
The Corporation, in what the Re- 
former calls “a detestable spirit of 
faction,” sent a deputation to the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department. 
How are they received ? They are 
thwarted in their urgent solicitation 
for aid, by Mr Protheroe, member for 
the city, the choice of an illegal bo- 
dy—the Political Union. 

From the Morning. Chronicle.— 
“The following is an extract from a 
letter addressed by Mr Protheroe to 
Mr Herapath, the Vice-President of 
the Bristol Political Union, after he 
(Mr P.) had been informed that Lord 
Melbourne had complied with the re- 
quest of the deputation, (Sir Charles 
having had an interview with Lord 
Melbourne, and made some sort of 
repreneneatien) to send a pag f of 
soldiers to guard the Recorder into 
the city :— 

“ Sirn—on Thursday ight I recei- 
ved a note from Lord Melbourne to 
wait upon his Lordship, as did my 
colleague, Mr Baillie. [had bets that 
the subject related to the Cholera, 
or Wetherell. I found a deputation 
in the room for military to protect 
the city. from riot, and Wetherell 
from attack. I argued against the 
policy of the proposal, and stated, 
that if we could be secured from 
thieves and adventurers from other 

laces, that I could, with the aid of 
Friends, (the Union,) keep all in per- 
fect order! I offered my services 
to attend Wetherell, and to do all 
this, provided I might be allowed to 
enable the people of Bristol, thus 
constrained, to express in some mea- 
sure their strong and unalterable dis- 
approbation of Sir Charlés Wether- 
elt's olitical conduct, that we might 
be all insured from the insidious 
conduct of the Tories, who, if the 
people are quiet, would say there is 
reaction against the Bill.” 

The pamphleteer, lauding Mr Pro- 
theroe, says, “He did insist that the 
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people should be allowed to express 
their opinion inevery legal and consti- 
tutional way,in order that Sir Charles 
might haveno pretext for again misre- 
presenting their sentiments on the 
subject of reform.” This is, we pre- 
sume, confirmation from authority. 

His bets, forsooth—he had bets on 
the Cholera and Wetherell, to an- 
nounce in his official letter to the 
vice-president! What! a member 
of Parliament, sent to represent the 
city of Bristol, stipulate with his 
Majesty’s Secretary for the Home 
Department, for having the King’s 
judge, the representative of the 
ing’s Majesty, insulted! “He did in- 
sist;” and did not Lord Melbourne— 
for we have notheard that he had been 
tailorized into humble submission— 
did not he kick him, as an English 

entleman should have done—kick 

im out of his office, though it were 
down twenty pair of stairs, for an 
impertinent puppy ? Let him make 
his bets on Wetherell and the Cho- 
lera with his nasty Union people, if 
he please, but to stand in the pre- 
sence of an English gentleman with 
such a *ropéual: deserves the stocks 
or the pillory! Think too, Christo- 
pher North, of his offering the pro- 
tection of his person to Sir Charles. 
The grandest of the Lions of Eng- 
land under the protection of the 
Ape! One honest growl from the 
noblest of animals would have fright- 
ened the monkey into fits—have an- 
nihilated him ‘and his bets on Cho- 
lera and Wetherell. Yes; he did 
want to ride in the carriage with Sir 
Charles, that he might grin with de- 
light at the hisses and groans he had 
stipulated for, and note them ini his 
pocketbook ; that he might give a 
te account’ in his place in the 

ouse of the ‘reception of an Anti- 
Reformer. He was ambitious, not 
to protect, biit'to bear testimony that 
the insult was complete. This scene 
Was moreé disgraceful than that be- 
tween Lord iy and the Tailor. 
Can it be possible, we ask, that Lord 
Melbourne, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, ‘listened to a 

roposal to promote or to allow the 

ing’s Majesty to be insulted in the 

erson of his judge? Yet you have 

r Protheroe’s ‘written word for it. 
And to whom does this political 
jackandpés ‘send in his official ac- 
count of his proceedings? To Mr 
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Herepath, vice-president of the Po- 
litical Union, which Political Union 
thereupon demand of the magistrates 
abdication, and assume their power, 
cause the proclamation of thé cor- 
poration to be torn down, and put 
up their own placards in its place. 
But after this deputation of the 
magistrates, and this intimation of 
the determination of the people, and 
this remonstrance from a member of 
the city, what is the conduct of the 
Government? Do they send a suf- 
ficient force to protect the King’s 
authority—“ to protect the city from 
riot”—for that, as the member ad- 
mits, was the object of the deputa- 
tion? Not one hundred soldiers 
were at any time in the city, “to 
keep down”—they are the words of 
the pamphleteer—“ an insulted po- 
ulation of an hundred thousand.” 
he magistrates provided, it is ad- 
mitted, three hundred constables. 
If it be asked, why they did not fur- 
nish more, let the Reformer tell; 
and, indeed, he is either the vile 
slanderer of the citizens, or a true 
historian of Reform and its conse- 
quences—of the spirit of democracy 
—its foul and poisonous influence. 
The writer and the Reformers will 
settle the point between them. “Now, 
let the magistrates state, if they did 
not early discover a general indis- 
ogre on the part of the respecta- 
le inhabitants and tradesmen to 
enrol themselves among the special 
constables. The necessary conse- 
quence of this indisposition was, that 
only the more violent of the Tory 
party were sworn in ; and these were 
found so few in number, that it be- 
came necessary to hire men to act 
with them as special constables.” 
Now, though we doubt not this is 
every word untrue, yet, admitting 
the fact, here the Reformers entirely 
vindicate the magistracy, unwitting- 
ly, for not providing more ; if it be 
not true, we have no fact to reason 
upon, and the respectable inhabitants 
are slandered. They likewise vin- 
dicate the magistrates, by shewing 
that there was no apparent necessity 
for a larger force, in an assertion 
that “ This series of awful calamities 
Were committed by a mob which 
Was never in possession of any arm 
and which, if it had been opposed 
with judgment and decision, b 
very small organized force, 
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moral or combined physical memes 
of resistancé.” Bit mark the furthet 
blundeting of this malighant wtitet 
—for he afterwards adits they had 
“ sledge-hamiiiers,” and “ that a sol- 
dier, We ate told, was wounded by a 
pistol-ball.” In his ill-conditioned 
zéal to attack the magistrates, he de- 
fends them, for he charges them 
With prottting an insufficient force, 
while he is proving that & small one 
alone was necessary; that the mob 
consisted of but a few wretclies, and 
that they were “ an insulted popu- 
lation of an htindred thousand.” 
But we do assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that if the apprelien- 
sions of the magistrates were founded 
on correct information—and it is now 
pretty well proved that they were— 
the responsibility—the whole respon- 
sibility of the security, not only of 
the King’s representative, but of the 
city, rested with his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. And here a question natural- 
ly suggests itself—Were they, too, 
willing, in their Reform Zeal, that in- 
sult should proceed to a certain 
length? We fear their delusion as 
to their own power to command their 
mobs to go “ thus far, and no farther,” 
will be as fatal to the constitution, if 
this odious Bill bé not firmly resisted, 
as it has been to the second city in the 
kingdom. Forth present, however, it 
may not be improper to direct their 
attention to the profitable lesson read 
to them, not by their “ schoolmas- 
ter,” but by the Lord Chief Justice. 
“ A riotous and tumultuous assem. 
blage of people gathered itself to- 
gether, with an object, and for a pur- 
pose, which no honest man or well- 
wisher to the laws of his country can 
sufficiently reprobate, I mean the 
open and avowed purpose of treating 
with insult and indignity, if not per- 
sonal violence, a gentleman placed in 
a high judicial station, bearing the 
authority of his Sovereign, in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law 
within this city, and during part ‘of 
the very time engaged in the actual 
exercise of his judicial functions.”— 
“ No honest man éan sufficiently re- 
probate”!!! Did Lord Melbourne 
reprobate such intention? Did ho- 
nest Mr Prothéroé reprobate the ob- 
ject of his stipulation ? Did the mass 
of Reformers, the respectable Re- 
formers, honest men, reprobate it? 
Did his Majesty’s Ministersreprobate 
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it in their “ Whereas,” when they so 
nicely omit the name of the King’s 
judge, and include him among their 
“ divers persons.” 

There was another lesson the Lord 
Chief Justice read, which, had it 
been learned by the Cabinet earlier, 
might have averted the calamities of 
Bristol. ; 

“For in the case of offences at 
once so alarming to the public tran- 
quillity, and so dangerous to the pro- 
perty and safety of individuals, it is 
of the first importance to make it 
known to all, that enquiry and pun- 
ishment follow close upon the com- 
mission of crime, in order that the 
wicked and ill-disposed may be de- 
terred, by the dread of the law, 
from engaging in similar énormities, 
whilst the peaceable and industrious 
may look up to it with gratitude and 
affection, for the safeguard which it 
extends over their persons and pro- 
perty.” Did the “ enquiry and the 
punishment follow close upon the 
commission of crime,” in the cases of 
the outrages at Nottingham, Dor- 
chester, and Derby? Had punish- 
ment followed close, the Commission 
at Bristol might have been unneces- 
sary. Had Ministers attended to the 
spirited, constitutional recommenda- 
tion of Sit Charles Wetherell him- 
self, this sack of the city might have 
been spared. 

In order to do justice to this spi- 
rited remonstrance, we will extract 
part of the debates. 

“That day,” Sir R. Vivyan isspeak- 
ing, “ the Marquis of Londonderry 
was waylaid a second time, and se- 
verely wounded. (Hear.) Those 
who were taunted as mock Reform- 
ers, had been described as unfriend- 
ly to the extension of the liberties of 
the people. He denied the charge. 
(Hear.) He hoped that Government, 
after all that had passed, would see 
the propriety of so modifying their 
late Bill as to make it a safe mea- 
sure, which would not scare and 
alarm the advocates of our ancient 
institutions ; and he was glad to per- 
ceive that Ministers already evinced 
symptoms of a disposition to abate 
somewhat of their demands. At pre- 
sent, he could not forbear complain- 
ing of the system by which it. was 
sought to make converts to Reform. 
Handbills were placarded through 
the town, fringed with black, and 
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bearing the names of the majority of 
the Lords, who were thus pointed 
out to the vengeance of the public, 
and marked as fit objects, if neces- 
sary, for the knife. (Cheers.) In 
no one instance did he see the police 
interfere to prevent the circulation 
of such documents; but Ministers, 
he concluded, were but too happy in 
their prospect of advantage from 
any contingent riots which it was 
likely would ensue.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Althorp said, “ With regard 
to his letter to the Birmingham Uni- 
on, his feelings must be very differ- 
eft from what they had hitherto been, 
before he could disdain to return 4 
courteous answer to the communi- 
cation he had received.” 

Mr Bankes “ would tell the noble 
Lord, that he preferred the whisper 
of his (Mr B.’s) faction to the cla- 
mour of his Lordship’s mob.” « “ 

Lord John Russell said, “ He did 
not hesitate to state, that he had not 
contemplated the majority of the 
Lords in the phrase so often teferred 
to. But there might be factions in 
Parliament notwithstanding, which 
looked to their own interests, and 
promoted their own ends, by oppo- 
sing the Reform Bill. (Hear.) After 
this explanation, he should be sorry 
if the House thought that any blame 
attached to him; and he hoped that 
angry discussion might not arise in 
the present state of public feeling.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, “ Pro- 
bably his Lordship’s letter was writ- 
ten from inadvertence—a word not 
unknown to the Cabinet. Let me 
ask,” said Sir Charles, “ would the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces recom- 
mend merely calmness and soothing- 
syrup for the popular irritation, if 
Woburn Abbey had been burnt down 
instead of Nottingham Castle? The 
Duke of Newcastle’s mansion has 
been burnt down because he voted 
against the Reform Bill; and by a 
happy convertibility of public opini- 
on, which c es with the utmost 
rapidity, and without the possibility 
of control, Woburn Abbey, Tavistock 
Abbey, Althorp House, and Losely, 
may be the next to be sacrificed.” 
Sir J. Wrottesley spoke “ to order. 
The right honourable gentleman was 
pointing out places to be objects of 
popular fury.” The Speaker con- 
ceived that it was out of order. Sir. 
C. Wetherell—* J do not apprehend 
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that the people—the tide of the mob 
—* the turbid flowing base,’ will 
need my information, if they at any 
future period should have a spark of 
fire for any of those splendid fabrics. 
I was going to conjure Government 
not to act on the inferior principle 
of soothing popular passion and 
calming irritation, but at once to 
take offenders into custody, and pun- 
ish them. For this purpose I would 
remind the noble Lord and his coad- 
jutors, that those who are now friend- 
ly to Reform, may hereafter be its 


enemies, and that the smnallest change 


in the wind of politics will blow the 
flame from the mansions of their op- 

onents to their own. When revo- 
ution begins, no man can tell where 
it will end, nor whose property may 
be sacrificed to the alternation of 
popular fury; and every man who 
thinks differently from me on sucha 
point, may have the brains of a cox- 
comb, but not the intellect of a man.” 
(Cheers.) 

Bravo, Sir Charles, we most read- 
ily cry. Readers, the riots and 
burnings at Bristol] had not yet taken 
place. We have only a remark to 
make on the foregoing. According 
to Lord John Russell, he did not 
mean to call the majority in the 
House of Lords a faction. Indeed! ! 
And according to his doctrine in po- 
litics, any fool or knave that can ex- 
cite such a “ present state of public 
a must gain his ends and ob- 
jects, however mischievous, if it. be 
the rule in such case to stop angry 
discussion, and yield to the state of 
public feeling the fool or knave have 
created. We will not waste words 
on such impudent, un-British pol- 
troonery. But we think we are ad- 
vancing rapidly in tracing the causes 
of the Bristol Riots. 

That Sir Charles Wetherell must 
and would attend the jail delivery 
was now well known to Political 
Union and stirring Reformers, the 
keepers of the merciless mobs— 
those bloodh@ynds to be let loose 
at the fitting time ; and that their 
pack might be more keen for their 
sport, raw and reeking and smellin 
fresh of blood was the frequent food 
held up to their ravenous gluttony. 
They had been put upon the scent, 
and were made eager for the game 
they had to hunt down, even to the 
death. It was now that agitation and 
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excitement was indeed at work “at 
the corner of every street,” and that 
there should be no mistake, the Po- 
litical Union send their orders, under 
the signature of the Secretary for the 
Council, to the Magistrates, that they 
should abdicate, couched in language 
insolent with prospective power. 
This was not unadvisedly done, it 
might answer a double purpose— 
Ministerial authority they cared little , 
about—that was already defunct in 
their estimation, and if they were not 
secure of, they were at least regard- 
less of, its impotent favours. They 
might succeed in setting aside the 
local authorities, then—with a clear 
stage before them, they might be— 
Kings, Emperors, demigods in the 
pantheon of some Provisional Go- 
vernment, to be proclaimed as safety 
might allow ; and the example might 
have been quickly followed—and we 
should never have heard enough of 
the heroes of the gloriovs “ Three 
Days of Bristol.” _ If they could not 
prevail upon the Magistrates to re- 
sign—the attempt would at least 
have the effect of making them odi- 
ous to the people, and thus they 
would disarm them of their authori- 
ty, and might afterwards condemn 
them, in the hour of tyranny, for a 
weakness they could not help. “Jf 
the people are quiet,’ said the mem- 
ber for the city to Mr Herepath, the 
Vice-President, “they will say there 
is a reaction.” They shall not keep 

uiet—was the order. What was 
the result? Thanks to the brutal 
lust of intoxication, the city was- 
spared from the miseries of success- 
ful revolution—the first fruits of the 
Reform Bill, that Magna Charta of 
thieves, and like the prophetic scroll 
of old, written “ within and without 
with lamentation, and mourning, and 
woe.” 

The Magistrates were now in no 
ordinary danger, and in judging of 
their conduct we should not, we 
must not, shut our eyes to the facts, 
and through carelessness in reason- 
ing, admit either the outcry, or the 
ye ger of their previously avow- 
ed virulent enemies. The Magis- 
trates were in no ordinary danger, 
we repeat; they felt themselves al- 
most deserted by the Government— 
worse than deserted by a great part 
of the citizens, who were sick and 
poisoned to the soul by the Reform- 
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ers; and we have no right to expect 
from them the exercise of a power 
the Ministers and Reformers had se- 
dulously taken from tliem. Law 
was a. dead letter—it was nowhere 
respected; and the magistrate that 
might attempt to enforce it, might 
have had to fear the ‘scrutiny of the 
mob and of the Government. Were 
the proceedings in Ireland to pro- 
duce no effect in England? But 
there must be a time in scenes of 
outrage, when the duty of magis- 
trates, as such, ceases, and they merge 
into common citizens ; for we have 
no right to call upon them to offer 
themselves in sacrifice ;—and this 
point of time will generally be, when 
the riot act has been read, and the 
peace of the city delivered over to 
the keéping of a military command- 
er. It is downright omen folly 
to expect magistrates, in all cases, to 
expose themselves to the same dan- 
ger as the military, by heading their 
forces—it is not their vocation, but 
it is the soldier’s; it is his business 
daringly to risk his life, but it is not 
the magistrate’s. Are Mayors and 
Aldermen, with the popular odium 
directed against them, 
and that for the sinister. purpose of 
rendering their authority. of no avail, 
to be mounted on dragoon horses 
without the common protection of 
the soldier, his arms and his armour ? 
Is it, that they may be the better 
marks for the bludgeons, the pistols, 
the “ sledge-hammers,” or the knives, 
of an infuriated mob? At least let 
the good Reforming Vituperator, who- 
ever he may be, put helmets on their 
heads, and swords in their hands, that 
at least, if occasion serve, he may 
do his best to hang them for using 
them. But do not make a mock of 
them, and parade them before the 
vulgar abominations ‘and insolent 
brutality of ruffians, with a procla- 
mation in placards from a Political 
Union—* Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the King delighteth 
to honour.” Sir Charles Wetherell 
experienced enough of this distinc- 
tion—when the honour of. his so- 
vereign King was .to be sacrificed 
to the sovereign mob. _ It is, evident, 
_ even now, that swarms of Revolu- 

tionists are in an agony of disap- 
pointment that the local Magistrates 
were not hunted down; and there 
are exasperated demons in the holes 
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of Reform, that would Burke them 
and all ‘corporate. bodies, all law, all 
authority, all religion, and the con- 
stitution of Old England. We have: 
nothing to’ do with the magistrates, 
as individuals; it is.in their magis- 
terial capacity alone we have to note 
them. As individuals; when their 
corporate authority ‘is. superseded, 
they will act according to their vari- 
ous characters. Some may have more 
courage than others; some may be 
incapacitated by age,.or other cir- 
cumstances, from enduring the active 
service of dragoons, and yet be wise 
and discreet men, excellent members 
of society, worthy and respectable, 
as we know them to be, and fully 
capable of performing all their ma- 
gisterial functions. 

The magistraies of Bristol appeal- 
ed to the Government, and appoint- 
ed a constabulary force. Were the 
troops sent by Government sufficient 
to put riots out of the question, 
should the civic power be inade- 
quate to protect the city or the judge 
JSrom insult? We think not one hun- 
dred soldiers were within a due dis- 
tance from the city; were these 
soldiers to have prevented insult ?— 
or was insult even desired by. the 
Government as well as the Reform- 
ers? The reader must form his own 
opinion. 

We have advanced in our investi- 
gation—we have shewn what pre- 
cautionary steps were taken by the 
Magistrates—we have shewn what 
steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment—we have shewn some of the 
steps, for we were not of the secret 
councils, taken by the Reformers 
and Revolutionists ; their determina- 
tion, and their ready means of execu- 
ting their purposes. We believe the 
jury, the intelligent public, are. not 
very desirous to investigate further 
= CAUSES. 2 ti aie 
. It is not-eur purpose to follow the 
outbreaking through all its horrid 
and disgusting scenes of insult, re- 
volutionary organization, and subse- 
quent drunkenness, rapine, sack, and 
burning. We have little pleasure in 
dwelling on either the bloodshed, or 
the howlings of intoxicated demons, 
dropping into the fursaces of the 
blazing ruins of the mansions and 
homes of the ejected and destitute 
citizens; nor will our eye follow 
them in their — over the molt 
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en lead, like the “ damned” of the 
poét driving over “ the burning 
mar! ;”” nor shall our pen attempt to 
icture to the life the infuriate revel- 
ers below, at the magnificent and 
costly tables of a mayoralty house, 
loaded with feast, and wine, and 
lunder, around the equestrian sta- 

e of William IIL, (surmounted with 
a cap of liberty prepared for the oc- 
casion, and in honour to their belo- 
ved Reforming King, another Wil- 
liam, alone left uninjured.) We will 
not describe their maniac waste and 
wassail ; their cries of insult, of tri- 
umph ; their savage sport and laugh- 
ter even at the peril of the less for- 
tunate wretches of their gangs, drop- 
ping from the beams and rafters, 

rom parapets, roofs, and windows, 

into the mass of roaring flames be- 
neath them. Moved by an instinct 
averse to revolution, we shrink from 
the renigg “er of blood and confla- 
gration. If we feel compelled oc- 
casionally to plunge into the fiery 
vortex of these infernal regions of 
Reform, it will be with disgust and 
reluctance, te snatch up a few facts 
that establish and strictly belong to 
THE CAUSES. 

It is with shame for our species, 
we are obliged to confess, that a very 
great mass of citizens, of a rank even 
above ten pound renters, looked up- 
on the excesses with a worse feeling 
than apathy; so thoroughly had the 
poison from the reservoirs of the 
press, and the stores of their local 
demagogues, infected their minds. 
They were as men “ bitten by fiery 
serpents.” We are assured, from 
the indubitable authority of an eye- 
witness of the highest character, and 
the account has received ample con- 
firmation from others, that apparent- 
ly respectable people, in various 
quarters, expressed satisfaction when 
the Jails, the Toll-houses, Man- 
sion and Custom House, and the Bi- 
shop’s Palace, were in flames. “ It is 
our time now,” was no uncommon 
cry ; “ the tyrants have had their way 
long enough.” Our informant says, 
that he saw one standing, to all ap- 

earance a tradesman, at his own 

oor, cheer the mob as they were 
passing from Lawford’s-gate Prison 
to the Bishop’s Palace to fire it, and 
heard him say, “ That's right; go it, 
my boys, go it.” It had been instill. 
ed into the minds of tradesmen, that 
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Custom and Excise Houses were the 
receptacles for imposts on their in- 
dustry, and taxes levied by borough- 
mongers ; that their pockets had been 
picked for their maintenance; that 
these taxes had been levied unjustly 
by acorrupt Parliament, who had di- 
vided the plunder ;—and could even 
respectable tradesmen, if they belie- 
ved all this, be expected, in the mo- 
ment, too, of excitement, to protect 
these establishments of robbery, to 
come forth and extinguish the flames ? 
—is it wonderful if they should re- 
joice? The Bishops had been held 
up to odium, as “ not fit to live,” 
(or why were they told to put their 
houses in order ?)—their property 
claimed as public property—enor- 
mous revenues in the grasping hands 
of a bloated and selfish clergy—and 
if their palaces are burning, are we 
to expect the people to extinguish 
the flames? Laws had been made 
by tyrants, religion was the priest- 
craft of an anti-reforming clergy, and 
the solemn day, Sunday, was well 
hallowed in the destruction of houses 
of taxation, authority, and sanctity. 
“ Down with religion and laws,” is 
the cry, and they rush forth to burn 
cathedrals and jails; and mark the 
significance of the preference—the 
jails first, that more ruffians might 

e let loose, and that the costly 
things of authority, and the sacred 
things of the altar, might more fiend- 
ishly be trampled into the earth and 
the mire, under the hoof of savage 
Democracy. The conduct of thetruly 
Christian, excellent Bishop, is wor- 
thy the page of History. He was 
in the cathedral, at his religious du- 
ties, and was entreated to escape, 
that his life was in danger. He was 
an old man, he said, and, God will- 
ing, he would die in his services, 
but he would not forsake them. A 
short time before, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, whilst consecrating 
a church close to Bristol, had been 
attacked, and in peril from a mob. 
Personal danger was therefore ap- 
prehended to the Bishop as well as 
the Recorder. They were both 
grees and eminent men, therefore 
ikely to be marked, “ Tempori- 
bus’ quibus sinistra erga eminen- 
tes interpretatio, nec minus pericu- 
lum ex magna fama, quam ex mala.” 
But here danger is only tothe 
good, the noble, the renowned ; the 
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vilést are in security, whilst the 

‘and ‘pious must suffer all that the 
basest can inflict, and none but the 
best, the purest, the religious, can 
endure, The Bishop of Bristol voted 
against the Bill; therefore, though 
directed to “ put his house in order,” 
he found it a heap of ruins before 
the authoritative summons could be 
obeyed. 

In the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond, the Archbishop Sudbury was 
murdered by the mob under Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, as the Catho- 
lic writers of that day say, “ by a 
judgment from heaven,” and “ that 
the voice of God might be fulfilled,” 
because he dared to express his dis- 
like of one of the grossest of their 
superstitious follies.* The Bishop 
of Bristol voted against the Bill, and 
dared to express his dislike of that 
superstitious folly, as it may well be 
called. For did not a resolution pass 
at least at one political meeting, 
charging the Bishops with “ impiety 
in votin against the People’s Re- 
form Bill?” Then, Reform is the 
God of the People! ! This, then, is 
to be the true interpretation of the 
* Vox Populi vox Dei!!” Are we 
to seek it in the midst of rapine and 
conflagration? The prophet found 
it not in the strong wind, not in the 
earthquake, not in the fire, but in the 
still small voice. No, if the “ Vox 
Populi” be the “ Vox Dei,” it is not 
to be heard in the roar and brawling 
of a Pandemonium of Refermers, but 
it is in that still small voice of hu- 
man society, pleading in charity and 
prayer, and in the offices of love and 
dutiful obedience. But we must for- 
bear, and if any apology be neces- 
sary for our warmth, it is that the 
rulers of our land have gone forth 
“ with the rewards of divination in 
their hands,” and have called on the 
people to “curse whom God hath 
not cursed, and to defy whom the 
Lord hath not defied.” 

But the working of this widely- 
diffased poison has a mischievous 
tendency to an evil of no small mag- 
nitude. As it infuriates the idle, the 
profligate, the abandoned, creates 
apathy in the previously well dis- 
posed, so does it, in a great degree, 
paralyse the Conservative citizens. 
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As we said of the magistrates that 
they were in no ordimary danger, so 
must we say of every citizen of cou- 
rage and determination to do his 
civic duty. Of this we have a very 
lamentable proof in the trials. Ifa 
soldier (we as slightly as possible 
allude to the ortunate Colonel 
Brereton) of undoubted and tried 
bravery, under the benumbing in- 
fluence of Reform, became inert, and, 
may we not say, incapable? if he 
thought he was doing his duty by 
endeavouring to soothe and to “keep 
in good humour” mobs in the very 
acts of direct outrage, and thought 
it right, in civic cases, not to obey 
the local magistrates, but to guide 
himself by what he considered the 
general practice and feeling of the 
goverameee® we cannot wonder if 

e well-affected citizens felt alarm- 
ed, should they take upon themselves 
the acts of necessary severity for the 
suppression of tumults—at a time, 
too, when they well knew that every 
the slightest movement, that could 
be construed into one of aggression, 
would subject them to a persecuting 
scrutiny. But should a death unfor- 
tunately occur from the hand of the 
civil power, however accidental, or 
even in self-defence, they knew that 
if they could escape summary ven- 
geance on the spot, and their homes 
and families be saved from massacre 
and fire, (for all this might be in the 
heat of tumult, when no one could 
tell how far it would reach,) yet 
still we say, they knew that there 
were parties much above the mobs, 


of a rabid political enmity, from the 
grasp of whose malignity, and parti- 
cularly if Tories, they could not 


hope to escape ; that they would be 
dragged before inquests, formed per- 
haps with little discrimination, be 
persecuted to imprisonment, indict- 
ed for murder, their lives and pro- 
ew. at the mercy of a doubtfully 
isposed jury ; and they knew that 
these their persecutors would be the 
loudest to call the hanging of an in- 
cendiary, a ringleader, or a robber, 
“ Legal Murder.” Yet, even with 
this danger before them, there were 
some in the hour of. peril at their 
posts, and not found wantin 
Able and eloquent is the 
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read-te the court by Captain Lewis 
—it is a noble proof how a gentle- 
man can write, and feel, and act—it 
is every word from the heart of a 
man of truly noble and generous 
feeling; and, would we add one 
word more in praise, we would say 
of a British officer, that would not 
stain his character with a falsehood 
to save a thousand lives, if he had 
them, andall in jeopardy. But every 
word has the confirmation of evi- 
dence. The material part of the tale 
is shortly told. Captain Lewis, after 
having felt the ferocity of this “good- 
humoured mob,” having been knock- 
ed down, trampled upon, and se- 
riously hurt, arms himself with pis- 
tols for self-defence. He is collared 
by ruffians, whom he might have 
shot; but qut of humanity staid his 
hand when holding the pistol. In 
this state his arm receives a violent 
blow, the pistol goes off, and an un- 
fortunate boy is shot. We will make 
afew extracts from Captain Lewis’s 
defence; for the personal narrative 
of one man who did his duty is of 
value. 

“ Thad not been in my house half 
an hour, when a report reached me 
that the Gloucester County Prison 
was in flames, and the mob were on 
their way to the Cathedral. I again 
determined on rendering what aid I 
could, and instantly went to the 
Bishop’s Palace. I found that the 
mob had plundered it, and, having 
set it on fire, were attempting to 
break into the Cathedral, by the door 
under the cloisters, near the Chap- 
ter House. By the exertions of a 
small party whom I joined, they 
were repulsed, and the fire appa- 
rently extinguished. The alarm was 
then given that the mob were break- 
ing into the houses in Queen Square, 
and firing them. Part of the rioters 
wentaway for a short time, and then 
returned, and succeeded in again 
setting fire to the palace. I did not 
leave it till I saw the smoke issuing 
from the roof, and all hope of being 
of further service was gone. I then 
went to the square, where the mob 
were numerous, and carrying all 
before them. The Mansion-house, 
and ‘the several adjoining houses, 
were in flames; and riot and plun- 
der'were uncontrolled. I staid and 
rendered what’ assistance I could; 
hut; in ‘endeavouring to prevent 
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some ruffians from entering the Cus- 
tom-house, I was knocked down and 
trampled upon, and so much’ in- 
jane that I was ultimately obliged 
to return home; which I did, I think, 
about two o’clock in the morning. I 
had continued to exert myself as 
long as my strength lasted. Durin 
the whole of these proceedings 
had no constable’s staff-stick, or 
weapon of any kind.” 
After short rest he is called up 
in, and says, “ From the experience 
I had during the night, in different 
attempts made to disperse and sub- 
due, the rioters, I was fully persua- 
ded of the necessity of having with 
me the means of protecting myself, 
and that it was dangerous to face 
such an infuriated, drunken, and 
lawless mob, unarmed; I therefore 
determined on taking my pistols with 
me, and I accordingly placed them 
in the inside bosom-pocket of my 
upper coat. I did this not with a 
view of using them offensively, but 
merely as a means of self-defence.” 
The constables try to turn some men 
out of the square, and Captain Lewis 
assists, having no staff. Finding a 
man lingering behind, he accosts him; 
the man surlily retreats to the left 
corner of the square, followed by 
Captain Lewis. When—we here give 
Captain Lewis’s own words—“At the 
corner two men came forward and 
joined him; one of them said, ‘he was 
a fool if he went any farther.’ I then 
discovered that there were a great 
many others round the corner and 
on the quay, endeavouring to conceal 
themselves. On being joined by the 
other two, and after the above re- 
mark, the man demanded who I was, 
and advanced against me; I told him 
I was aspecial constable, and desired 
him to keep off. On my raising my 
arm to keep him from closing on 
me, he instantly collared me, and at 
the same time I received a severe 
blow on the temple from one of his 
companions. I felt that my life was 
in danger. I drew one of my pistols 
from my bosom, and presented it in 
self-defence to the man who held 
me by the collar. I repeated that I 
was a special constable, which he 
appeared to doubt. He swore I was 
no constable, and immediately I re- 
ceived a most severe blow just above 
the elbow, on the arm with which I 
held the pistol presented at hit, 
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which, knocked it down in quite a 
different direction from that in which 
I gtood, and it instantly went off in 
my, hands, I declare I never inten- 
tionally or consciously drew the trig- 
ger——the discharge of the pistol was 
occasioned by the blow. I imme- 
diately heard the cry of a boy, and 
saw him sitting about fifteen or six- 
teen yards, or perhaps more, on the 
ground to my right. I was greatly 
shocked, and in moving a few steps 
towards him, was surrounded and 
beat to the ground. I was rescued 
by the body of constables.” Again, 

“So conscious is the ruffian by 
whom I was assaulted of the crime 
he had committed and contemplated, 
that he has not dared to appear in 
that box as a witness against me, 
knowing, that if he did, he would 
soon be placed at the bar where I 
unfortunately stand. Instead of ha- 
ving acted with precipitation or pas- 
sion, I think, gentlemen, I may take 
credit for having displayed some for- 
bearance and moderation. I might 
easily have shot the man who collar- 
ed me. He was in close contact with 
me. I could not have missed him; 
but I hoped the threat I held out, and 
the manacing attitude I assumed, 
might have been sufficient for my 
protection. I feel an anguish that I 
cannot describe, that an innocent boy, 
never seen by me, was the victim. 

“Tam extremely reluctant to cast 
reflections on others, but I cannot 
refrain from remarking that the pro- 
secutor in this case is not the mother 
of the deceased boy, nor connected 
with his family, nor can I understand 
how his interference can arise from 
a pure desire for the due adminis- 
tration of justice. What could be 
his motive for preferring to the Grand 
Jury under this Commission an in- 
dictment against me for murder, 
when it never could have entered 
into the mind of any reasonable man 
that I was guilty of that offence? 
The Grand Jury returned that bill of 
indictment, not found, as to the 
whole, though they might have ne- 
gatived it as to murder, and found it 
a true bill as to manslaughter, if they 
had thought the evidence sufficient 
to put me upon my trial, even, for 
the latter charge. The prosecutor, 
neverrbclees, preferred to them ano- 

er indictment against me for man- 
slaughter. 
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* The Grand Jury having listened 
to. all the. evidence that: could ‘be 
advanced agajust me on the prosecu- 
tion, and without even hearing: my 
defence, returned thatindictment,not 
a true bill, thereby a second time 
recording their deliberate judgment 
of my entire innocence. ‘Thus'may 
I say that I have been twice tried 
and acquitted by twenty-three of my 
fellow-citizens. My fate is now in 
your hands, (the Jury’s.) Your ver- 
dict of guilty might deprive me of 
country, of fortune, of fair fame. But 
with the greatest respect for your 
discernment and impartiality, I an- 
ticipate at your hands an honourable 
acquittal, which will restore me to 
my afflicted family, and to that cre 
ditable station in society which I have 
hitherto enjoyed, and which it has 
ever been my earnest endeavour 
through life to deserve.” 

We need not add the acquittal was 
the signal for the expression of ge- 
neral joy and satisfaction. But we 
are moved by more important mo- 
tives than the praise so justly due to 
Captain Lewis, in extracting so much 
of his defence. The question must 
and will be asked, who were the real 
prosecutors? From whose pockets 
did the funds come? In Bristol there 
isa general ape 5 a We would not, 
through fear of being wrong in our 
conjecture, represent any man to be 
so black as even to hint at an indi- 
vidual. But whoever they or he may 
be, we envy not the feelings that will 
assuredly attend the closing hour of 
life. We understand this trial. has 
cost Captain Lewis nearly L.800, to 
him as a gentleman of ample fortune 
of noconsequence—butit mighthave 
fallen on one whose acquittal even 
might have been his ruin. Such,in 
these “ liberal days,” is the hazard to 
be endured by one who dares to be 
truly loyal, and a good citizen!!! 
And can we wonder if cities are un- 
protected ? 

If the Conservative citizens have 
to dread the active enmity, openand 
secret, of a malignant party, that 
overawe, or are at least uncheck- 
ed by the pororaments whose chief 
friends and supporters they profess 
to be—if the Jaw is in full. energy 
against the Conservatives, and for 
them a dead letter, they are almost 
reducedto, a worse. state, than, could 
arise from. the entire dissolution of 
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social order, which would at least 
arm them with a power of self-de- 
fence, and remove at least one power 
of aggression. Horrible as sucha state 
must be, it would offer an equality of 
tyranny, and, through the common 
check of mutual fear, promise some 
protection. But in this unfortunate 
city of which we are treating, those 
who, according to the boast and dis- 
ace of the Reformers, were unwill+ 
ing to be sworn in as special con- 
stables, with what arts made unwill- 
ing the Reformers well know, were 
too many of them the ewe & ‘ 
tators of the ou , which lly 
successful, they had reason, upon 
the authority of the master Reform- 
efs, to believe would remove from 
them taxation, and give them equal 
rank and right with the aristocracy of 
the land. Too many became the will- 
ing spies upon the movements of the 
better oe 3 oe a 
eager to er evidence st spe- 
@n comedies and soldiers, to rah 
unbidden into inquests and commit- 
tees of enquiry. If this were not so, 
the Bristol Riots are still an enigma 
not to be solved by any known rules 
of judging of the actions of men. 
The fact is fully established—it is the 
boast of the Reformers, and this fact, 
this complete success of the evil 
power of the press and the dema- 
gogues, can alone remove the other- 
Wise inexplicable mystery that en- 
velopes the public consternation 
over these yet monumental ruins. 
But the moral ruin and distraction 
effected by these causes will be per- 
haps even more lasting. Such is the 
state of Bristol. What was the feel- 
— that city, at the breaking out 
of the last French Revolution? The 
Freemen had, with one voice of ap- 
probation, returned their long tried 
and enthusiastically honoured repre- 
sentative, the firm supporter of con- 
stitutional principles, nay, because 
he was such ; when some doubts had 
been expressed of his offering him- 
self, they would not hear of any can- 
didate in his place, nor could an 
influence of any kind have prev: 
_— him. His constitutional prin- 
ples were then the ples of 
ad body of the citizens. Mr 
eree, the present member, was 
‘then ‘an unsuccessful candidate. The 
enthusiastn of the city was for loy- 
“altywnd old tonstitutional principles. 
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There was then no doubt of the ge- 
neral feeling. This was so late asin’ 
August 1830. The French Revelu- 
tion had just broke out, but it had 
not yet infected the people. There 
had not yet been sufficient time to 
mature the arts by which sedition 
might be most effective. The call had 
not yet been made to the people; the 
deluding bribe and the lying pro- 
mise had not yet been offered to 
them. The slanders of forty years 
had not diminished their loyalty or 
their trust. With the new Adminis- 
tration the bribery of Jarger promi- 
ses was to be tried, and the delusion, 
even from authority, of greater libels 
on the constitution, was to become 
the active — for perpetuatin 
their power. They had to uproot ol 
feelings and old affections; all new 
things were therefore to be extolled, 
all things were to be changed. The 
French Revolution was to be the uni- 
versal praise, and French Freedom 
as far superior to our own—all was 
tobe new. The evil Magician was 
abroad, crying up “new lamps for 
old.” Change, a novelty, indeed, was 
we 9 as the one thing desira- 
le, by the authority ofa Government; 
and loyalty, deluded loyalty, was 
put in requisition to pull down and 
to innovate. The people were flat 
tered with the parade of their own 
wer. The sovereign mob was the 
dol the rulers had made, and they 
bowed, and fell down to it, and wor- 
shipped the work of their own hands. 
It was a powerful incantation, and evil 
were the spirits that have come forth, 
and maddened and urged the high rab- 
ble and the low to break intothe tem- 
ple of our constitution, and pollute 
with curses thesanctity of the religion 
to which ithad beenconsecrated. The 
Reformers sprang up with violence 
and hatred. And soon, too soon, the 
excitement was sufficient. The 
French Revolution was thought a fit 
subject to disturb the repose of the 
citizens of Bristol. A meeting was 
held for congratulation, and from 
that day incessant have been the la- 
bours of the Press and the Dema- 
Pogues. And that great change has 
n fully effected, which will ren- 
der Bristol ever memorable for ex- 
hibiting to the world, in woful hand- 
writing on her walls, the true charac- 
tet of Reform. 
Citizens of Bristol, you have ton- 
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lated the French on their Three 
ys, and you have had three days 
of your own—you have been the ad- 
miration of the people of Lyons, who, 
in boasted imitation of you, have de- 
luged their streets with blood, and 
are in a state of suffering, which you 
are happily yet We will 
= over the wretched victims that 
we been offered up—but reflect 
and see whatone short year has made 
you. You were a happy people 
under the old constitution of Eng- 
land, that you pronounced blessed ; 
you slept in safety in your beds 
without fear of conflagration, or the 
terrors of infuriated mobs, unscared 
by tales of revolutions, which were 
to you but as the dreams of fancy 
from strange lands—never to be 
realized, you fondly thought, in your 
own. Have you now no forebodings 
of more evil days?—you may per- 
haps yet avert greater calamities. 
Your present suffering and shame is 
nothing to that which another year 
of continuance in the same course 
may produce. Even now, perhaps, 
you feel more indignation than re- 
pentance—you would shake off, if 
you well could, the imputations and 
charges that stand against you. But 
your denial is vain—you have bound 
yourselves te “evil workers;” and 
History, the cold Scrivener,will point 
to the contract; and the date, and 
detail, and stipulations, will be noted 
down in the “ old almanac,” that will 
be no longer discarded. 

But retrace your steps, reflect 
whither they now tend, point to the 
ruined homes of your fellow-citizens, 
and ask the Reformers if such be the 
objects to which they would lead 
you, and who are to be your compa- 
nions; then bid them beat up for 
allies and recruits for Reform where 
the riots of Bristol have never been 
heard of; and thank God that you 
have a church yet left standing, in 
which you may offer up your prayers 
that the incendiary and the robber 
may not be at your own doors. 

An intention has been expressed 
in the commencement of this paper, 
to furnish some proofs of the inflam- 
matory, revolutionary character of 


the writings and es of the 
Pressandthe De es in Bristol. 


We add a few here as an endix. 
And here it may not be amiss to re- 
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mark, that the reforming oraters and 
the reforming actors chose the same 
arena for the) exhibition of their 
powers. The most violent. attacks 
upon the constitution were made in 
Queen Square; there were: the 
‘“‘words that burn,” there was the 
fire kindled that soon spread in aw- 
ful conflagration. We do not pretend 
to much order or method,—we take 
the specimens from a few papers we 
have before us. Previous te the last 
election, Mr Protheroe, the present 
member, thus addressed the freemen 
by letter :— 

“ Whether that settlement shall 
take place Reform or 
through Revolution, whether we 
shall at once reap its peaceful fruits, 
or be forced to win them through 
tempestuous agitation, will depend 
upon the promptness and decision 
with which the national will is de- 
clared.” Again he asks,—“ Is. the 
city of Bristol blotted from the map 
of England?” —not quite, the attempt 
did not fully succeed !! On another 
occasion, he speaks of thearistocracy 
as engaged in a struggle “ to obtain 
corrupt and obnoxious power, as- 
serting their right to treat their de- 
pendents as slaves, without freedom 
of will or conduct.” The people of 
Nottingham their meaning on 
words uttered at Bristol, Netting- 


formers hanged ! ! 
evils, he mentions,—*“ A church ti- 
midly clinging to venerable abuses, 
instead of sagaciously yielding to 
the fair and reasonable requirements 
of an enlightened and investigating 


After the rejection of the Bill, as 
a prelude to a determination to in- 
sult the King’s representative, he 
thus addresses his people : “ It is not 
a matter of se much importance that 
the voices of gentlemen should be 
heard, as that a demonstration should 
be made of the decided, unaltered, un- 
chan le WILL OF THE PEOPLE.” — 
(Cheers, and cries—“ the Square.” ) 
“In the meantime he hoped the Lords 
would learn a little more virtue frem 
the people for whom they legislate. 
With r to ulterior measures in 
case of the Bill noms ae rejected, 
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ed upon, he would ‘say that it was 
their duty at this moment to support 
the King and his Ministers, and not 
desist from: meeting and petitionin 
till the Bill was secured. If this shoul 
be again rejected, to that evil day 
they would leave the adoption of any 
other measures.” (Cheer'ng.) What! 
the member for the city instigate the 
people, in case of the rejection of the 
ill, to resist payment of taxes !'! 
Mark how he is cheered when he 
directs the mob against the Bishops. 
“ Or THE BisHops HE WOULD SPEAK 
IN MERCY—their day was nearly gone 
by.” (Loud and continued cheers.) 
“ He would again assure them, that if 
any obstacle should be presented to 
the Bill, he should call on his consti- 
tuents for their further operations. 
The Lords had not only insulted the 
Commons of England by their insane 
roceedings with regard to this Bill, 
t had put a stop to many other 
good measures.” (Down with them!) 
When the Bill had passed, the funds 
which had been provided for the poor 
and needy would no longer be ap- 
_ to electioneering purposes.” 
‘ow he knew well all the while they 
never had been so applied. “ Toryism 
was a ravenous bird, it had exhaust- 
ed the treasury of the state.” 

We shall only now notice his pro- 

sal, his stipulation, that the King’s 

. Judge should be insulted, and that 
he thwarted the Magistrates in their 
efforts to keep the peace of the city; 
for “if the people are quiet,” said he, 
“ they would say there is a reaction.” 
The people took the advice of their 
member, were no? quiet, and showed 
mercy to the Bishop, as to one whose 
* day was nearly _ by,” by setting 
fire to his palace !.! , 

Mr Manchee, author of the viru- 
lent pamphlet we have beforealluded 
to, ata — meeting of Reformers, 
says, “ Corporations were too apt to 
tread the people under foot, and it 
was time for them to be interfered 
with.” This author now attacks the 
Corporation of Bristol most vehe- 
mently, because they could not sup- 
press the riots which such language 
tends to excite! ! 

/W. P. Taunton, Esq., chairman at 

a Reform owe aed way of com- 

rower yo the gy, remarks :— 

. *Sheuld bshew:respect:to a magni- 
ficent cathedral, by: prohibiting: the 
use of the brush aid the shovel,lest 
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the vermin should be disturbed and 
the filth removed?” NW AS 
We must now introduce an orator 
of very extraordinary pretensions, 
Mathew Bridges, Esq, in whose 
speeches it is very difficult ‘to find 
any thing tangible. They would bring 
a sworn interpreter to disgrace in 
any court; yet the confusion of wild 
ideas, and jumble of revolutionary 
jargon, though powerless as an ap- 
peal to common sense, have a very 
exciting influence on those, who, 
leaving behind them that valuable 
quality, bring only already heated 
passions to the field of agitation— 
and they have the singular property 
of fitting any wrong to which the 
hearer, in his particular sense of in- 
jury, may wish to apply them. He 
is, in truth, the very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, he 
must be a bold man that can say he 
has either body or soul. We content 
ourselves with one specimen—a sort 
of second-sight view of the horrors 
of Bristo}, and all other revolutions. 
“ But take the other alternative— 
suppose nothing to be done but tere- 
turn to the old regime ! That would 
be the hour of factious triumph; 
the knell of liberty would be tolled 
from one shore to the other; then 
there would be one vast uniformity 
over the whole surface of our affairs, 
but it would be like the waste of a 
sandy desert, or the terrific aspect 
of the glacier: it would be the hour 
when the young earthquake would 
be born that was to overwhelm us— 
the hour when the monster of cor- 
ruption would coil itself to spring 
upon its victim—when the magic 
circle of conspiracy would be wrought 
in darkness—when deep would call 
to deep—when all would be uni- 
formly ruinous, and the Sun of Eng- 
land would go down: it would be a 
time of pleasure, mirth, and song, as 
before; but in the midst of the fes- 
tivity a hand would be seen writing 
on the wall in characters of fire—the 
volcano would soon burst, and the 
government would explode in atoms 
—(cheers and bravo.)—Civil war 
would be at the door, and wailing 
and woe be heard, to which the cata- 
racts of Niagara would be but whis- 
pers.—Thrones, and mitres,and trun- 
cheons of office, would go down into 


-thie'pit.together: and England, which 


now set. one hand on thie river’ St 
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Lawrence and:the other onthe Gan- 
ges, would sit down in despair amidst 
the awful, thanders of Jehovah.” — 
(Bravo.), The beloved people must 
certainly have taken a hint—for it 
was at ‘the hour of festivity, at the 
Mansion-house, they fixed their cha- 
racters of fire on the wall—and the 
government did fairly explode when 
the Custom-house and Excise, with 
all their barrels of spirits, were 
blown up—and there was indeed 
like to have been an end to thrones, 
and mitres, and truncheons of office 
—with the Bishop and the King’s 
Judge. We believe Mr Bridges to 
be a very respectable man out of 
this delusion, and are quite sure he 
did not mean the directions to have 
been taken so literally: but it should 
be a caution to orators, and shew 
them that the people are for matter 
of fact, and not for figures of speech. 
A Captain Hodges, whose connex- 
ion with Bristol was no other than 
official, having been of the recruiting 
staff—Adjutant,we believe,toColonel 
Brereton—so well deserved of the Mi- 
nistry for his strenuous endeavours 
to excite the people, that the Trea- 
sury, it is understood, appointed him 
(as the condition on which Govern- 
ment information was to be obtained ) 
Editor of the Court Journal. We 
hear, from some disagreement with 
the proprietor, he has left that situ- 
ation, and has joined the armament 
to revolutionize Portugal. We can 
spare room but for an extract or two 
from his speeches. ‘“ Moderation 
was recommended to them (the peo- 
le;) but he maintained that the 
oudestand strongest languageshould 
be used; their infatuated opponents 
were not to be moved with reason- 
ing; fear alone would operate with 
them.” He speaks of “a black dose 
for him (Sir Charles Wetherell) and 
his Brother Aldermen to swallow ;” 
* yet take it he must.” The people 
“had a great battle to fight;” “ if 
they should find the struggle going 
hard with them, if he were an hun- 
dred miles off, though he had no vote, 
he would come and throw himself 
‘among them;” and promises “ to 
shed: the last drop of his blood.” 
After the rejection of the Reform Bill 
he’ tells the people that “ he had 
heard them traduced and belied, night 
after night, in the:two Houses of Par- 
. jiament.” “ Ifa Tory Administration 
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had gained the ascendency, would 
they have been allowed to express 
their sentiments freely on. that day ? 
No—they would bave had cannons 
planted at the several avenues of the 
Square, and soldiers. drawn to 
overawe them; though, thank God, 
the Tories had not much of the army, 
for a majority of them clearly saw 
that their interests lay with the King 
and the people.—(Cheers. )—He di 
not think the King would dare to 

lace the Duke of Wellington at the 

ead of his Administration. If ever 
that day should arrive, no power on 
earth should prevent him from using 
his own discretion for the protection 
of his person and property.” 

It is too disgusting a work to make 
selection from the mass before us. 
Numerous other orators are there 
whom we are compelled to leave un- 
noticed. The virulence, coarseness, 
and ribaldry, so freely let loose 
throughout the country, may be found 
in excess, by any one who will take 
the trouble to refer to the speeches 
of the Bristol orators, to be met with 
in the local press. We will not pur- 
sue the examination. We are not 
very well acquainted with all the 
abominations of a portion of. that 
press; but we cannot help noticing, 
that the extracts from the London 
press selected by a Bristol paper— 
the Mercury—at the very time that it 
is publishing to the world the horrid 
detail of the riots, are well calculated 
to inflame, not to allay, the turbulent 
spirit that devastated the unfortunate 
city. The following specimens may 
shew the animus and judgment :— 
“ THE BISHOPS.—TheBishops are 
an amphibious sort of beings, neither 
‘ fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor good red 
herring.’ Their idols are silver and 
gold,—eyes have they, and see not, 
—but I cannot add with the royal 
poet, hands have they, and handle 
not. How to propitiate such things 
is more difficult than expensive; but 
even the Lit of their own com- 
posing — se m ge of mala 
ment. They have, by i , 
lost all; and from dae eee to 
their high calling, disloyalty and dis- 
honesty, the people (not to speak ir- 

reverently) ‘ mock when their’ fear 
- cometh, —as come it most assuredly 
- will;: when, as-the wise mam says, 
they shall eat the fruit of’ their own 
--wayy and ‘be filled -with: their own 
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devices. (From a correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle.)”—“ (From 
the News.)—When a spirit of com- 
bination ap among the higher 
orders to withhold from the people 
their rights, it is deemed, even by 
the most prudent, pas to meet 
this spirit by a similar combination 
on the part of the people; and if the 
result should be a conflict, where 
will the Anti-reform Spiritual and 
Temporal Lords be, in a month? On 
the army they can place no confi- 
dence, for that is at the King’s dis- 
posal; besides, from the admixture 
of the soldiery with the people, the 
former are become, three parts out 
of four, Reformers ; and would hard- 
ly obey their officers, were they call- 
ed on to fight for the boroughmon- 
gers. On the Yeomanry they know 
they cannot rely; for, besides that 
the ‘ Unions’ would annihilate them 
in a week, the bulk of the Yeomanry 
would not draw a sword in their fa- 
vour. Their only resource is their 
tenantry; and to them their conduct 
has been such (we instance the Duke 
of Newcastle, and Lords Salisbury, 
Stamford, Warwick, &c.) that they 
could not, for very shame, ask them 
to act in the field in their favour. 
They have, therefore, nothing to 
place in contact with Political Unions 
of the people 5 and if the latter, in 
the event, do, as they no doubt will, 
beard them in their halls—thwart 
them in their magisterial capacities— 
interpose between them and their 
game-law victims—make known their 
every act of domestic and public 
tyranny—in fine, if they make their 
country-seats too hot to hold them, 
who but themselves will they have to 
blame for the whole? Had it not 
been for the oppression of the aris- 
tocracy—an oppression they will not 
even now quietly relinquish—the 
le would never have thought of 
olitical Unions: they have, how- 
ever, been in a manner driven into 
them ; and the Bishops and the other 
Anti-reformers must take the con- 
sequences.” We would simply ask 
Mr Protheree, the member for Bris- 
tol, whom we suppose to be the un- 
knewn president, and Mr He 4 
Mi er of the Political Union 


at Bristol, if such be the Ba maha 
which that Union wa ished ? 
They have c “thwarted them 
se Go tao eevee Uapeclans Pid 
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have made houses too hot to hold 
them. If we seek a solution fer this 
hatred of authority, and combination 
to degrade the high, we know where 
to find it. “How can one enter into 
a strong man’s house and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong 
man,and then he will spoil his house ? 

Under the possibility that these pages 
may even meet the eyes of Majesty, 
we will not forbear the admirable 
conclusion— that “if the goodman 
of The House had known in what 
watch thethief weuld come, he would 
have watched, and would not have 
suffered his House to be broken up.” 

It is not very extraordinary if 
“ Agitators,’ with a touch of con- 
science, or any other sympathy, 
should be the loudest to make an out- 
cry against the punishment of offend- 
ers. It can therefore be a matter of 
surprise to none, that the execution 
of the law should be denominated 
“legal murder.” But it may not be 
amiss to recommend the Reformers, 
for the future, abstinence from lan- 
guage that is sure to direct to out- 
rage ; and that they do not, on every 
slight occasion, imitate mad bulls, 
who think it the business of their 
fury to go ranting and roaring and ° 
tearing away, up tail and down horn, 
as if this paradise of earth was only 
formed to be blasted with the gust 
of their nostrils, and polluted with 
the tramp of their hoofs. 

But we still trust to the Conserva- 
tives of the country, and believe they 
arenottobeintimidated by the “mad- 
ness of the people,” or the roaring 
of the beast. We trust that the Sun 
of England “will not go down,” but 
will shine bright, and dissipate the 
thick and noisome vapours that brood 
overus. They are but like the black 
and smoky vomitings from the fur- 
naces of a Birmingham smithy, that, 
though they seem for a while to 
blacken heaven, are never at any 
time much above the earth, and then, 
when they are at their highest, are 
nearer their dispersion. 

We have brought forward to the 
public some of the dramatis persone 
of the Bristol oe How shall 
we dismiss them?—The facetious 
Lord Chancellor has appropriated 
to himself the admirable expedient of 
Mr Puff im the Critic, of going of 
kneeling. The effect of thatis, 
fore, spoiled. Besides, it would be 
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an attitude of penitence we are by 
no means certain they feel. Consi- 
dering them likewise in the light of 
Authors, there is yet a becoming po- 
sition .as a great critic bespeaks for 
them—Mr Bayes—who gave it as his 
opinion, that if thunder and light- 
ning could not frighten an audience 
into complaisance, the sight of an Au- 
thor witha rope about his neck might 
work them into pity. 

On the whole, we c late 
the country on the Bristol Riots. 
They have given a foretaste of de- 
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mocracy,—they have opened the eyes 
of multitudes of the debadednther 
have caused the law to be ably ex- 
pounded, that it cannot be again mis- 
understood. They have shewn spe- 
cimens of the ar ce and the pol- 
troonery of Political Unions—they 
have pointed out to the soldier his 
particular duty, and have proved that, 
unless checked by superior com- 
mand, he will do it; that when the 
word is given, he will repress the 
Mob, and not submit to it as his So- 
vereign. 





THE EXECUTIONER, 


(Concluded.} 


Cuaprter IL. 


Many, many months have elapsed 
since the day on which the frightful 
event I have just recorded occurred ; 
but the vision to my senses remains 
as perfect as if the scene was still 
enacting ; and instead of there bei 
for me a morrow, and a morrow, an 
a morrow, it seems as h my 
whole life was a mere repetition of 
one day’s existence. I am built 
round, and confined to one abode of 
sensations, as Rome’s offending Ves- 
tals were encased for their unchaste- 
ness in the bondage of entombing 
bricks; and whatever outward events 
of variance occur, my heart is for 
ever reminding me that I am the ex- 
ecutioner of Edward Foster. His 
care-worn dejected countenance flits 
for ever before my eyes: I meet him 
amid the desolateness of the far-ex- 
tending moor; he walks by my side 
through the streets of the crowded 
city; and when I sleep he stalks be- 
fore my fancy, dismal and enshroud- 
ed, the hero of my dreams. 

But in the earlier days that follow- 
ed that which ever haunts me, it 
was not my heart alone that remind- 
ed me of the hateful deed. I was 
the observed of all observers: —the 
rabble tracked my every feotstep, 
and hooted oe some reptile, 
dis ing—not dangerous, back te 
sandiee den. I was the marked 
of men :—they almost disavowed my 
affinity to the species; and as I list- 
ened to their greans of execration, I 
began to feel as if that affinity was 


fast melting into air, and leaving me, 
in sooth, some monstrous thing that 
nature had created only to shew how 
beyond herself she had power to act. 

My father very soon quitted me.— 
* We must part fora while,” said he 
to me on the second morning after 
that which had witnessed the close of 
Foster’s life—* We must part for a 
while ; for I have to provide the 
means of subsistence for us both— 


and e even a still further 
revenge. Here is such money as I 
can 6 for the present; and this 


day six months we will meet again 
on this spot, that Imay make farther 
provision for you.” : 

I was not sorry thus to part with 
him; for though he still retained his 
power over my mind, it was so uni- 
ted with fear and dread, that I rather 
looked upon him as a master than a 
friend, and felt that obedience to his 
will was something beyond choice or 
resistance. Besides, his presence 
was too intimately connected with 
the memory of my deed of death, to 
offer me any chance, while he re- 
mained, of being able to reject the 

inful burden my mind ; and 

hoped that his absence would al- 
low me to bury the hangman-i 


i 
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of my own reflections, or the insult- 
ing notice of the mob, I determined 
to quit Okeham, and not to return 
till my appointment with Lockwood 
demanded my reappearance there. 
Once again, therefore, I became a 
wandering outcast, with none either 
to cherish or to pity me. Nay, I was 
in worse condition than when I first 
ventured to present myself to the 
mercy of the world on quitting the 
cottage in the fens. Then, though 
rejected by man, I had something 
within to support and assist in bear- 
ing me harmless against the attacks 
of misfortune. But now that single 
consolation had disappeared. I my- 
self had struck down honesty in my 
heart, and had set up wickedness in 
its place. The death of Foster alone 
did not stand recorded there. The 
hatred of the multitude, expressed 
in no equivocal phrase whenever I 
appeared in the streets of Okeham, 
had driven me to the jail for refuge, 
where I learned to assort myself 
with those who set decency at de- 
fiance, and scouted morality as an 
intrusion upon their pleasures. I 
ed upon these associates, and 
perceived that drink and debauchery 
were their prime pursuits ; and when 
I remembered how brandy had help- 
ed me, on the night before the exe- 
cution, to forget nature, and give 
strength to passion, I too resolved to 
pursue the gross luxuries taught by 
their brute-philosophy ;—and the 
deeper I drank, the more firmly did 
I implant in my own system the 
wickedness of those, who, not being 
better, were worse than myself. 
These were the changes, then, 
that had taken place within me since 
I first wandered from the cottage in 
the fens; and though I had not, as 
then, to beg for a miserable pittance, 
they were sufficient to make me feel 
that I was dragging on a useless exist- 
ence with no object in view—with no 
remedy in prospect. I was like one of 
those unfortunates, who, in the olden 
time, had the choice given them to 
drown by water, or to burn at the 
stake ; for I had but the alternative 
either to let the recollections of what 
had been wring my very heart, or 
to drown them in deep intoxicating 
draughts, from which, each time that 
pei f Hom igen Das more and 
The one i oath that. my 
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departure from Okeham wasintend- 
ed to afford, was that of avoiding 
the sight of those who -knew.the 
guilty work in which. these. hands 
ad been engaged, and who,, in the 
exuberance of their feeling, hesitated 
not to let me know that they. knew 
it. But this consolation was. not, of 
long continuance. After strolling 
for some days wherever chance 
directed, I reached the city of Peter- 
borough, wet, tired, and in deep de- 
spondency at the forlorn abandon- 
ment which seemed to mark my 
destiny. It was in this state of feel- 
ing that I found myself at the door 
of a mean public-house, and the 
sight of it reminded me that there 
was still the pernicious refuge. of 
brandy at my command. I entered, 
and called for liquor—drank, and 
called again. The fatigue that I had 
undergone gave additional stren 
to the potations in which I had. in- 
dulged; and intoxication followed. 
What occurred during the. stronger 
influence of the liquor I know not— 
but on my first beginning to regain 
possession of my senses, it seemed 
as if I had been wakened into con, 
sciousness by a severe blow on my 
forehead; but I had no time to ask 
myself any questions, for I found 
that I was surrounded by a mob of 
the lowest rabble,—pushed from side 
to side, with a blow from one and. a 
kick from another—while universal 
execrations rang around. Oh, how 
well did I know those sounds !—and 
as they reached my ear I strained my 
heavy. eyes to see whether some 
strange and unaccountable event had 
reconveyed me into the streets of Oke- 
ham. But no!—The houses and the 
streets were utterly unknown to me 
—it was the mob and their outcries 
alone that came familiar to my sen- 
ses, and that reminded me of the fore- 
= scene of my insults. It was 
ong before I could escape. their 
fangs, and when at last, through the 
humane exertions of a few, I suc- 
ceeded in otnating a retreat, I still 
heard, as I crossed fields and sought 
infrequent places, the words, — 
“wretch,” “ villain,’ ‘“ hangman,” 
echoing in my ears. Hangman,!— 
Aye, that was the word so uproari- 
ously dwelt upon,—Hangmay !-~ 
Then I was discovered—traced !— 
Even in Peterborough miles ‘from 
the scene of my fatal reyenge, the 
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mob, ‘as’ it ‘were’ by instinct, had 
translated ‘my ‘character, and had 
joined ‘their brethren of Okeham in 
Ke ee their abhorrence of it. 
hese ‘thoughts urged me on with 
fearful speed ; and after creeping, 
noiseless and stealthily, for another 
three ‘or four days, by any path that 
seemed most desolate, I arrived at 
Bedford. As I beheld the tall spires 
of the town in the distance, I shud- 
dered, and twicée turned to avoid the 
place: “But I was half dead with ex- 
haustion; night was at hand; and 
with a kind of desperate resolution 
I slunk into the town, and dived into 
the first obscure street that present- 
ed itself. Each person that I met, I 
turned away my head, slouched my 
hat, and endeavoured to avoid his 
gaze.’ But no one seemed to notice 
me, and gradually I became more 
assured. My sinking strength warn- 
ed mé that I needed sustenance ; and 
again, for the first time since my flight 
from Peterborough, I ventured into 
a public-house. Tempting brandy 
was at hand; I snuffed its seductive 
flavour as soon as I entered the place, 
and ‘the recollection of its exciting, 
drowning, oblivious influence, infu- 
sed itself withirresistible power over 
my spirit. Brandy was had. Glorious, 
destructive drink! I quaffed it, and 
it seemed to resuscitate me, heart 


and head. It was to me like the helm, - 


and the buckler, and the coat of mail 
to the knight of crusade,—it armed 
me cap-a-pie, and I staggered beneath 
the power of my panoply. Fresh 
draughts produced fresh intoxica- 
tion, and again I was lost to all re- 
collection of what was occurring. 
But—horror! horror !—again I was 
awakened from what I deemed my 
bliss by a repetition of the same scene 
that I had undergone at Peterborough 
' =the same insults, the same buffet- 
ing, the same execration, awakened 
me from my drunkenness, and forced 
me to fly for my life. 

What could it mean? Was I pur- 
sued through all my winding paths 
and labyrinth of ways by some trea- 
cherous spy, that only tracked me to 
betray, and hold me up to the detest- 
ation of mankind? I was bewilder- 
ed by tlie confusion of ideas that my 
still hatl-intoxicated brain presented 
~ oy on of the riddle, when a few 
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ving launched after me'a deep and fe= 
rocious shout, he exclaimed, “ Beast, 
be wise at least in fature!’ If you 
must drink, do it where there‘ are 
none to hear you blab your hatigman 
secrets.” iv , 

Powers of hell, this, then, was the 
answer to the enigma that maddened 
me! I myself was the stupid spy 
that had discovered all, and roused 
the wrath of thousands against my 
guilty confessions. I was he that 

roclaimed to the world, “ Ambrose 
is an executioner!” And what urged 
me to such insane disclosure ? Aye, 
aye—brandy,brandy! The only power 
to which I could fly to steep me in 
forgetfulness of myself, played the 
traitor game with me of bidding flow 
those words that betrayed me to the 
rest of the world. 

Farewell, then, to all refuge against 
myself, and my own thoughts! Fare- 
well to all oblivion of the thing that 
haunted me like a demon-spectre, 
each day presenting itself in more 
frightful guise than on the last! Fare- 
wall! farewell !—the deep potations 
for which my aching senses yearned 
must be forsworn; and for the sake 
of hiding my sin from the gaze of 
men, I must be content to expose it 
for ever and for ever to the galling 
of my own conscience, and the har- 
rowing of my own recollections. 

From the day of my exposure at 
Bedford, I looked upon myself as one 
for ever doomed to live apart, not 
only from the intercourse of men, 
but even from the very sight of them ; 
and as I wandered through the coun- 
try L was ready to fly, like a frighted 
deer, on the first glimpse of a human 
figure in the distance; till the all- 
subduing pangs of hunger forced me 
to encounter man, and even then I 
would purchase enough to last me 
for days, that I might not too soon 
again have to face my enemy. 

Thus with various wanderings over 
the face of England I suffered the 
time to elapse till the day of my ap- 

ointment with my father was draw- 
ing near. I had seen it gradually 
approaching, as the condemned pri- 
soner He mag the gliding my t “ 
are slipping away between him an 
his fate; tnd ity 8 with sé Cait 
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known. Compulsion, however, ruled 
my actions with a strong arm. My 
money was nearly exhausted; and 
my heart sickened at the thought of 
continuing to wander in and 
misery posh the, byways of the 
world. I resolved, t fore, to meet 
Lockwood as he had directed ; I de- 
termined to detail to him all the hor- 
rors of thought and deed that I had 
undergone ; to implore him, by 
his paternal love for me, to make 
some arrangement by which I might 
be removed to another country, 
where all knowledge of me would be 
extinct. 

These thoughts somewhat lighten- 
ed my heart, as I turned my steps 
towards Okeham; and in obedience 
to its suggestions, I tried to persuade 
myself that there was only one more 
painful struggle to be undergone, 
and that after that there might be 
something—if not pleasurable—at 
Jeast neutral and free from torture, 
about to fall to my lot. The same 
hope made me regard, with a more 
kindly aspect, the prospect of my 
reunion with my father. It was he, 
indeed, that had given action to my 
hatred for man, by moulding it into 
revenge towards one individual of 
the species ; and it was through that 
revenge that the last six months of 
misery had been inflicted. But re- 
venge was at an end—Foster was in 
his grave—Ellen’s manes were ap- 

eased—and I clung with inexpress- 
[ble satisfaction to the hope that 
my father, when he should hear the 
details of my sufferings, would move 
heaven and earth to convey'me from 
a land that seemed to have nothing 
but wretchedness to bestow on the 
most unfortunate of her children. 

It was well for me that some such 
sensations as these stole upon me 
as I approached Okeham, or never 
should I have been able to have 
gathered sufficient courage within 
myself to enter that hated town. As 
it was, I lingered in the neighbour- 
hood till the clouds of night collect- 
ed thick and gloomy around, and 
even then did not venture amid the 
scenes that were too painfully in- 
scribed on my memory ever to be 
forgotten, without affecting a change 
in my gait, and such alterations Ne 
my general appearance as seemed 
best calculated to spare me from re- 
cognition, At length, I arrived” at 
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the obseure lodging that had been 
appointed by my father for our ren- 
dezvous.—I was there to the very 
day,—almost to the very hour of the 
reckoning ; and on finding that I had 
arrived at the goal of my expecta. 
tion without discovery, or its accom. 

nying shout of execration, such as 
had farewelled me from the place, I 
felt as if a huge load of bitterness 
had been subtracted from my bosom, 
and whispered to myself to welcome 
it as the forerunner of still better 
tidings. 

On enquiring for my father, how- 
ever, I found that he was not there; 
but in his stead waa presented to 
me a letter which had arrived that 
morning. I opened it; and these 
were its contents :— 

“Do you remember, Ambrose, the 
sentiment with which we parted six 
months ago ?—‘ Perchance even a 
still further revenge is in prepara- 
tion for us! It is that chance that 
I have been watching. It has ar- 
rived—but I dare not quit my vic- 
tim. Come to me instantly, dear 
Ambrose. Come with gladness at 
your heart, and brightness in your 
eyes; for our mutual cup of ven- 
geance will speedily be filled to the 
overflowing.” 

The letter then went on to direct 
me to meet him at But.no, 
no!—I have already specified too 
many localities to trace my wretched 
progress; and I will not give utter- 
ance to that which will betray my 
present abode, and bring the callous 
and the curious to my receptacle for 
the purpose of comparing me with 
my Histressful story, and so feeding 
= depraved and unfeeling appe- 


te. 

The few lines that Lockwood had 
thus penned, were read by me again 
and again, but it was vainly that I 
endeavoured to interpret their mean- 
ing. What further revenge my fa- 
ther had in store was a mystery be- 

ond my solution, and seemed to be- 
ong to some portion of his story 
with which I was unacquainted. 
I only knew that the very mention 
of vengeance struck upon my heart 
with a pestilential sickness, such as 
can only be felt when the mind itself 
is in a state of utter loathing. . That 
I still hated mankind, my }hgsom too 
keenly felt to admit of sf aenton ; 
but the sufferings that I had utider- 
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one, in answer to. my claim for re- 
om had been too acute and pene- 
trating not to excite the deepest an- 
guish when a second scene of the 
same order as the first was offered 
to my . 

Yet aia his letter I must !—Well- 
nigh penniless—entirely friendless, 
—it was to him alone that I had to 
look! 

I set out, therefore, immediately 
upon the journey which he had pre- 
scri but it was with a fearful 
hea s of spirit that I prosecuted 
my weary way thither. The gleam 
of happiness that had broken in upon 
me for a moment, was like the fitful 
bt of the sun erie on a deep 
November gloom, coming but to dis- 
appear again, and to make the tra- 
veller still more conscious of the 
cheerless prospect that surrounded 
him. 

After the lapse of some days, I 
reached the town to which my father 
had summoned me; and with no lit- 
tle difficulty discovered the lodging 
to which he had directed my steps. 

He received me with almost a 
shout of delight; and as I gazed up- 
on his countenance, all the past events 
that Okeham had witnessed crowded 
to my imagination with a frightful 
verity of portraiture. 

* Ambrose, Ambrose,” he exclaim- 
ed, “allis now complete. The death 
of Foster six months since was but 
a stepping-stone to this—the most 
glorious consummation of the most 

lorious passion that ever filled the 
Reart of man. But yousmile not, my 
son! I see not that glow of fervour 
that was wont to cross your brow 
when I whispered ‘revenge’ in your 
ear, and pointed the certain road to 
its accomplishment.” 

“] cannot smile,” returned I, with 
an inward groan, “ nay, I almost feel 
as if to expect it of me was an insult. 
I am not the same Ambrose that you 
knew six months ago.” 

“ Pshaw! you are a cup too low. 
Let us discuss a bottle of brandy, and 
I warrant there will be smiles enough 
dancing in your eyes.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried I with terror ; 
“No brandy! I haye forsworn the 
treacherous liquor that seduces only 
to betray.” 


“ Why, that is well too,” replied 
my faiii™e; “I scorn to do that for 
brat ch I dare not do without 
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it. Besides, we have that within which 
soars + above the power of any 
mortal draught—We have revenge |” 

“ We have revenge!” I echoed, 
and the echo was in earnest, for the 
mention of brapdy had reminded me 
of Peterbero ‘and Bedford, and 
my disgraces there united with my 
— at Okeham to make callous 

inhuman my heart. 

My father looke@ at me as I re- 
peated the word “Tevenge,’ as if he 
would search to my very soul for the 
key in which I had uttered it; and 
then, grasping my hand, he whisper- 
ed, as if it was something too pre- 
cious to be exposed to common par- 
lance, “ It is ours! it is ours !” 

I returned his pressure in token 
that the force of his words was ac- 
knowledged. But though my gras 
was firm, my heart palpitated with 
uncertainty. I was all in all the crea- 
ture of impulse, and was waiting for 
its full tide to direct me. At Oke- 
ham, at Peterborough, and at Bed- 
ford, I seemed ready to burst with 
hatred for the whole species; and 
felt as if no revenge could be sufti- 
ciently extensive to fill the measure 
of my rage. But since my exposure 
at the latter place, I had wandered 
about, solitary and unknown, now 
and then encountering an individual, 
but oftener creeping along ina coun- 
try to me as blank as the South Sea 
Island to the shipwrecked Crusoe. 
During this time my sensations had 
undergone a change. The vehe- 
mence of my wrath had been check- 
ed for want of fuel, and the innate 
preety of my bosom to love my 

or aes at eeeck he ling in 
spite of m threugh the gloom of 
my more Frritated feelings, eBnt the 
hot fit was now again fast gaining on 
me, and I perceived that a second 
time I was about, through the inten- 
sity of my own sensations and the 
kindling of my father, to be plunged 
into the resistless flood of hot-b)ood- 
ed vengeance. As the suspicion of 
this reached my mind, my heart beat 
doubtfully, as if beseeching me, to 
avoid that which in the end would 
again torture it so bitterly; but 
against the silent feebly-persuasive 
beating of that heart there was a fear- 
ful array urging me onwards—my 
father’s looks. and words—my now 
bad passions and map-bating recol- 
lections, were all united, strong, 
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powerful, and headlong; and I felt 
as if nothing short of a miracle could 
save me. 

I really believe that Lockwood 
chiefly interpreted the truth of the 
inward effort my heart was makin 
to be released from its second thral- 
dom of revenge ; for as I was pausing 
after his last exclamation, he again 
interposed to hurry me on into the 
sea of passion. 

* What,” cried he, “ will you echo 
my cry of ‘ revenge,’ and then, when 
I exclaim ‘ it is ours,’ do you desert 
me? Or is it true, that the fearful 
story of your omy’ undoing, join- 
ed to that of the thousand world- 
heaped insults yourself have recei- 
ved, needs no further avengement ? 
For shame, Ambrose, for shame !— 
Grasp that which I now offer; let 
this one week make all I desire com- 
lete, and the next shall bear us away 
om this cursed land for ever, to 
heat a new life, with new prospects 
and new happiness, in some country 
where justice yet lives, and has a 
practical acknowledgment.” 

Yes, yes, my father must have read 
my thoughts; for if any thing could 
have confirmed me in the path that 
he was dictating, it was that last hope 
that he had presented to me; and I 
exclaimed, as I listened to his words, 
“ You have but to command, for me 
to obey. Let us fly this hateful Eng- 
land ; and let us, ere we go, make a 
fearful reckoning for the injuries un- 
der which we have had to writhe.” 

“ My own Ambrose! now you have 

ken words that make.me proud 

of my son. It only remains to put 
you in possession of my meaning to 
make you feel in your judgment, that 
which already has impress in your 
mind. When I related to you, six 
months since, the tale of the suffer- 
ings I had received at the hands of 
Foster, I was so wrapt in his crimes, 
that I forgot to advert to the only in- 
dividual that he had made the sharer 
of his confidence and the upholder 
of his sins ; for when the prime insti- 
tor of mischief is within our clutch, 
tis the nature of man to overlook 
the more humble accomplice. But 
no sooner had the monster suffered 
retribution by your hands, than my 
attention was directed to him, who, 
Foster being dead, stalked before my 
eyes like his ghost, mowing and chat- 
tering emai a tees oheueh 
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he would say, ‘ Foster in me lives 
again—lives to spurn at Ellen’s tomb 
—to spit at and disdain your husband- 
sorrows,” 

“ And what has become of this 
wretch ?” demanded I, heated almost 
to fury by my father’s words. 

“Aye, aye,” replied Lockwood, “ I 
like that question;—it bespeaks a 
mind panting for justice. This mise- 
rable reflector of Foster’s enormities 
is within our power; he lies hard by 
in one of the dungeons of the town- 
prison ; he, too, has been caught in 
the fangs of the law, and execution 
three days hence is to be done upon 
him. Ambrose, do you understand 
me? Three days hence he is to be 
hanged; and you are in the town,— 
nay, within one little furlong of the 
jail! Do you not comprehend, dear 
Ambrose ?” 

“ More blood for Ambrose, where- 
with to stain his soul! Oh God, my 
father, I cannot do it!” 

“Not do it!” shouted Lockwood; 
“ cry shame upon the puling words, 
and thank me for having thus a se- 
cond time fostered your revenge, till 
it has arrived at full maturity. Think 
you I have worked only for myself? 
No; it was you that were the prime 
mover of all my efforts,—you, the 
only being in this world I have to 
love, to care for, or avenge. And 
will you now desert the glorious 
result that I tender ready to your 
hands ?” 

“ And shall we, this accomplished, 
indeed quit England for evermore ?” 

“TI swear it, Ambrose! It was for 
this last act alone that I have delayed 
our departure since Foster’s death.” 

“ Then let us go this very day,” I 
cried. “ Is it not enough that we 
leave the wretch in the law’s all- 
powers grasp, but that I must again 

e its executioner ?” 

“ There lies the sum of all!’ ve- 
hemently exclaimed my father. “I 
pine to stand below the gallows, even 
as I did at Okeham, and shout as I 
see the body of my foe swing nerve- 
less in the air ;—I long to be able to 
inform myself with endless repeti- 
tion, ‘ It was Ambrose that did this 
good deed.’” 

“ No, no, no!”’ cried I; “ it will be 
that repetition that will kill me.” 

“ Not when you know all!” 

“ Know all, my father?" 

“ Aye,” returned he; “yu have 
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not yet heard who this fresh victim 
of our hatred is. Did Inot tell you, 
when first ‘you heard oy eta 
it was.with joy 1 learned that Foster 
had dared to marry; that all his ties 
of nature to be withered by my 
hand? His wife, alas, escaped me by 
dying too early for my schemes ; but 
the boy she left behind—Foster’s on- 
ly son—his dear Charles—his pride 
Charles !—Ha, ha! it is he that is to 
suffer three days hence !—it is he that 
I call on you to immolate, for the sake 
of mine and your mother’s wrongs!” 

Oh God, how the words of Lock- 
wood struck upon my soul! It seem- 
ed to me as if he had felled me with 
some mighty mental machine, and 
my whole brain staggered beneath 
the blow. Charles—the gentle, kind- 
hearted Charles,—he, the chosen sin- 
gle one of all the human race—the 
only béing that had ever volunteered 
the wretched outcast Ambrose an act 
of grace—was to be the victim of my 
butchery! I verily believe, that had 
the mére recollection of the youth 
occurred while my father had been 
prompting me to fresh revenge, that 
alone would lave been sufficient to 
have checked his weightiest word, 
to have brought from my lips a stea- 
dy refusal to his plans. 

And I was to be this angel’s exe- 
cutioner ! 

* No, no, no!”—Aye, I screamed 
aloud with agony, as again I uttered, 
* No, no, no!” 

Lockwood appeared astounded at 
the sudden change I presented to his 
view. He gazed upon me as if to read 
my motive; and not meeting with 
the solution, he demanded sternly— 
* What now, Ambrose ?—what is this, 
boy ?” 

Again I shouted, “ No, no, no! 
I would not harm a hair of Charles’s 


-head to serve myself everlastingly |” 


“ And our revenge” —— 

“ Talk not of revenge, father! It 
will beno revenge that Charlesshould 
die. “Nay, for mercy’s sake, as you 
have plotted his death—now, at my 
entreaty, help to save him !” 

“ Save him!” exclaimed he; “I 
would not save him if I had ten times 
the power to do it. But who is to 
save him? He is marked for execu- 
tion!” 

“ I will.save him, if Heaven will 


give ay oo al ; 
“ You. mbrose !”»—and, as he 
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spoke, Lockwood put on those looks 
that once, at the cottage in the fens, 
had so overruled my words and very 
thoughts. “ You save him, Ambrose ! 
Hark ye, boy; 1 know not what this 
change Lane but I command that 
here it cease. We have met for busi- 
ness, not for silly exclamations that 
want a meaning.” 

But the reign of my father’s power 
was fast growing to an end. Im- 
pulse, that till now had been in its 
favour, was at last arrayed against it. 
Nor was I still the unknowing child 
I had been when he had last resorted 
to the same means; and even were 
I, the image of Charles seemed to 
have a supernatural power over my 
every sensation. I had picked him, 
as it were, from the rest of mankind 
—divested him of his mortality—and 
enthroned him in my heart, the very 
god of my admiration. 

It was under this influence that 
I replied—* They do not want a 
meaning, sir. On my soul, they mean, 
that if man can save Charles from 
execution, I will accomplish it: And 
you, too, must assist. When it was 
vengeance on Foster that you asked, 
I assisted you ; now, that it is mercy 
on his son that I require, you must 
assist me.” ; 

Lockwood seemed wonderstruck 
at my manner; but the more he mar- 
velled, the more was he enraged. 

“Dog!” cried he, “ do you talk of 
mercy when I talk of vengeance? 
Down, sir, down on your knees, and 
swear to do my bidding; or I will 
curse you with news that shall make 
your heart sicken, and the very life 
shrink from your bosom.” 

“ You have cursed me with news,” 
I exclaimed, half mad; “news more 
bitter than aught else could conjure 
into mischief. But Charles shall be 
saved.’ I will go to the magistrates 
and tell all I know.” 

Lockwood absolutely foamed with 
pry at the audacity of my words; 

ut at length he muttered, as though 
he were grinding the words between 
his teeth—* Yes, or no—will you do 
my office ?” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, with a 
fierceness that seemed to excite him 





ten times more; “No, no! I will 
have Charles's life saved, and. his 
course made happy.” 
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while I curse you with words only 
exceeded in their sharpness by their 
truth—You are no son of mine!” 

“For that I bless God,” was my 
answer. “ Say it again, that I may 
humble myself before Heaven in 
thanksgiving |” 

“I do say it again; and this time 
I add the name of your real parent 
—It was Edward Foster !—Come 
with me, thou wretch, through the 
streets of this great town, that I may 
point out to the multitude aghast, 
the man that hanged his father?” 

I gazed on him who had uttered 
these appalling words; or, rather, 
seemed to on him ; for my eyes, 
though there fixed, saw nothing. “ All 
my senses flocked into my ear,” which 
still rang with the dreadful sounds it 
had heard. 

“ Fool,’ continued Lockwood, 
“ stand not staring there! But laugh 
—laugh, as I do, to think how deep 
in parricidal wickedness your soul is 
steeped.—Ha! ha! So the puler at 
last has qualms; and he who so 
blithely hanged his father, cannot fit 
the noose to his brother’s neck! 
Well, well, poor wretch, the common 
hangman must do it instead; and 
you shall stand side by side with me 
below the gallows, and help me to 
count his dying agonies.” 

The very excess of anguish that 
these words inflicted, forced me into 
motion. My limbs unlocked, and 
my tongue loosened, as I faltered in 
reply—* Monster beyond belief, why 
has this been done? How did I 
ever injure you, to be exposed to mi- 
sery so unutterable ?” 

“ Can you have heard my story,” 
replied Lockwood, “ and yet ask 
that question? Are you not the son 
of Foster? and did not Foster steal 
Ellen from her husband ?” 

“Oh! Lockwood,” I exclaimed, 
“a minute since, in the folly of my 
heart, I blessed Heaven when you 
told me that I was not your son. Now, 
I will bless you—nay, on my bended 
knees, will pray God to bless you, if 
you will retract those words, and 
once more tell me that I am yours— 
or only that I am not Foster’s child !” 

“Then should I tell a lie !’ replied 
the fiend—“ Have you not hadenough 
of those already from me? But you 


shall hear all, since this has turned 
out to be my day of truth-telling.— 
Foster, by 


that is sacred, is your 
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father; as for the rest of the story, I 
altered it a little to allow me to call 
you mine. It is true, that I left 
Ellen for two years—not exactly on 
your father’s business, by the by— 
but Lleft no child; and you were not 
born till I had been absent a year. It 
was this, fool, and vo silly dallying of 
parental nonsense, that made me steal 
you from the pony-chaise, and take 
such cunning steps that Foster, with 
all his anxious search, could never 
discover your retreat. All the rest 
istrue. I watched him till the law 
better provided for him; and sent 
youas his executioner. The solitary 
life that you had led, and the insults 
you had received in your short pro- 
gress towards Okeham, rendered you 
ripe for my scheme, which ever was 
to mingle you and Charles in Foster’s 
ruin ;—and if you do not recollect the 
rest, it shall be my daily delight to 
remind you of it; to”’—— 

“ Never, never !” 

“ To sit by your side, and tell how 
Foster died |” 

“ Oh God, spare me!” 

“To cheer your spirits, by chuck- 
ling in your ear an echo of the glad 
laugh that burst from me when I saw 
his dead body dancing in the wind !” 

“ Wretch !—Monster !—Devil !” 

“To wake you at night with an 
imitation of your father’s groan ;— 
and to welcome you in the morning 
with a copy of the execration that 
has since attended you.” 

I could endure it no longer. I was 
mad—mad—mad! And, unwittin 
what influence ruled me, I rush 
from the room, while he roared after 
me—“ Stay, good father-killer, your 
brother Charles lies waiting for your 
further practice !” 

From the moment that I thus ex- 
tricated myself from the piercing 
words uttered by the wretch, who, 
under the name of father, had sedu- 
ced me to my undoing, I seemed to 
be in that state of bewilderment, 
when to think would be as easy as 
to lift a mountain in my arms. I 
stalked along, without noticing aught 
of the outward objects that surround- 
ed'me, and was employed in the end- 
less repetition of the words, “ good 
father-killer.” It was well that I 
could not think—it was well that I 
was so amazed and horror-struck, 
that my mind was incapable of reach- 
ing any eonclusion ; for, had it been 
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otherwise, dreadful and instantane- 
ous must have been the catastrophe. 
But, before I had really re-obtained 
the use of my reason, I had added to 
the words, “ good father-killer,” the 
rest of the demon’sanathema—“ your 
brother Charles lies waiting for your 
further practice.” Those words, in- 
tended to curse me beyond redemp- 
tion, were my salvation.—He waited 
for my further practice.—Yes, for 
him I would practise ; but it should 
be for his life, and not for his death ; 
and if I failed, I swore by heaven 
and hell, that one hour should be- 
hold the end of both. 

The thought of the possibility of 
my being able to save Charles, made 
me for the moment forget the crime 
that I had committed at Okeham ; the 
hope of preserving his life spread 
over my brain as the influence of 
brandy had formerly done; and it 
was under a sort of mental intoxica- 
tion that I addressed myself to the 


' Jabour. 


I cannot pause to detail all that 
passed. Even now that I write these 
events, instead of enacting them, my 
brain is on fire, and I am ready to 
rend my lungs with shouts of joy, or 
tear my hair for maddening grief, ac- 
cording as the alternate picture of my 
brother or my father flashes across 
my mind. 

It was Lockwood’s wicked coun- 
sel that helped me in my first pro- 
gress. I succeeded in getting my- 
self appointed executioner to my 
brother; and, subsequently, by dint 
of such bribes as my slender means 
would allow, and large promises to 
the extent of the credulity of my in- 
strument, I obtained ingress to his 
dungeon by favour of one of the turn- 
keys. It was midnight when I en- 


_ tered,and found him gently slumber- 


ing on his miserable pallet. As I 
leaned over, to watch a sleep such as 
I could never hope to enjoy, the 
mould of his features brought back 
to my recollection, with irresistible 
force, the countenance of my father, 
when, at the last moment of his ex- 
istence, he bestowed on me his for- 
giveness. The thought that rushed 
into my mind overcame me, and I 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

One of those scalding drops fell 
upon the cheek of my brother, and 
roused him from his repose. He 
looked up, and gently cried—“ Is 
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the hour arrived? So be it. I am 
ready |” 

Oh, merciful Heaven! how his 
quiet accents ran through my blood! 
—I could not answer him. 

As he perceived my agitation, he 
rose from his bed—* Who are you,” 
he cried, “ that come with tears of 
pity ?—Let me gaze on one that 
speaks so comfortably to my spirit.” 

I had turned away my head; but 
his words were all-persuasive ; and, 
forgetting that my face was already 
too well known to him, I turned it 
towards him at his bidding. A shriek, 
that seemed to come from the bot- 
tom of his soul, told me how well I 
was recognised, and he, in his turn, 
averted his countenance, as if in dis- 
gust at my presence. 

A minute, or perhaps more, elap- 
sed before either of us uttered a word. 
But at length he cried,—* Why is 
this? Or is it necessary that the 
executioner should come to tell me 
that all is prepared ?” 

Words in seeming—daggers in 
sooth! The scathing scene of my . 
father’s death was again placed be- 
fore me in all the horrid freshness 
of reality. Buteyen that was soften- 
ed by the influence of the errand that 
had brought me to my brother’s tun- 
geon; and I wept as if my heart 
would burst. 

Charles seemed astonished; and 
the sound of my sobbing again in- 
duced him to turn his head towards 
me—* Yes, yes!” said he, after a se- 
cond gaze,—“ I cannot forget that 
face!—You do not come here to 
mock me ?” 

“ To mock you, Charles ?” 

“ Charles !” 

“ Dear Charles,” I replied,“ I have 
been praying that my tongue might 
have power to reveal to you the very 
truth of my soul. But it cannot be! 
Itis beyond the reach of words; and 
I must be content to let my deeds 
stand alone. I have stolen hither to 
concert means by which you may be 
sayed.” 

“ Saved !”” he exclaimed :—“ Who 
are you? Are you not he that”—— 

“ Mercy ! mercy!” I interrupted ; 
* do not you remind me of that, lest 
in my madness I should think that 
you were Lockwood, and forego my 


“ Lockwood!” screamed my bro- 
ther; “ aye, that is the villain’s 
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name, who, not content with robbin 

my father, stealing his child, an 

murdering Ellen, crowned all by a 

o— betrayal of him to the scaf- 
old.” 

I staggered with horror at the 
words that were uttered by Charles. 
Great God! could this be possible, 
after the story that Lockwood had 
narrated to me? At length I mus- 
tered words to exclaim—“ Again,— 
again,—once more ;—was Lockwood 
that villain ?” 

“ Too surely,” replied Charles; 
“ he was tried for breaking open my 
father’s escritoire, and stealing mo- 
ney to a considerable amount. His 
sentence was two years’ imprison- 
ment, at the expiration of which he 
waylaid his wife, who, ill-used be- 

ond endurance, had yielded in the 
interim to my father’s addresses, and 
the next morning she was found 
drowned in the park lake. The infant 
that was with her could not be tra- 
ced ; and though Lockwood was sub- 
sequently apprehended and tried, he 
met with an acquittal, from the ab- 
sence of a link in the circumstantial 
evidence, that otherwise carried with 
it full moral conviction of his guilt.” 

“ And the child ?” 

“ The child was never found! 
But my father to his dying day felt 
persuaded that the hour would ar- 
rive when he would be forthcoming ; 
and in this belief he gave me, on his 
last farewell, the portrait of the mo- 
ther set in diamonds, under a strict 
injunction to deliver it, with his bless- 
ing, to my brother, when that happy 
discovery should be made. Alas, 
alas! he has never been heard of: 
—and there will be no friend, no re- 
lation, to watch my last moments, 
when I am to undergo that death 
which has been unjustly awarded 
me.” 

“ Unjustly ?” 

“ Aye, sir, unjustly,” returned my 
brother; “I cannot expect you to 
believe it; but as there is truth in 
heaven, so is the truth on my lips, 
when I say—unjustly! Either by 
some extraordinary mischance, or 
inhuman. conspiracy, the evidence 
that could have proved my innocence 
was withheld on the trial; and an 
ignominious death will be the re- 
sult.” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed ;—“ you 
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shall live—live to bless—to curse 
your brother !” 

And in very agony of spirit I clasp- 
ed my hands, and sank on my knees 
before his feet. 

He started, as if afraid to listen to 
my words, while I almost uncon- 
sciously ejaculated, “ Brother, bro- 
ther !” 

“ Call me not by that name,” at 
length he said; “ I would not in 
these last moments be at enmity with 
any—even you I would forgive— 
But do not insult me with that ap- 
pellation, lest I forget my forbear- 
ance, and spurn you as the murderer 
of my father.” 

“ Yes, yes; I deserve even that 
—but not from you! Oh, Charles! 
if time permitted me to tell you how 
bitterly I have been deceived—how 
Lockwood has ever brought me up 
as his child, and roused me to the 
frightful stigma that has just escaped 
your lips by a thousand falsehoods, 
in the detail of my mother’s miser- 
able fate, you would not quite hate 
me, for the intervention of pity 
would prevent it. But the precious 
minutes fly! I have arranged a plan 
for your escape” 

At this moment our conversation 
was interrupted by the friendly turn- 
key who had admitted me, shewing 
himself at the door, and exclaiming, 
in a low whisper, “ Come, come, my 
lad, your time is up. I dare not give 
you more for ten times the sum you 
have promised.” *~ 

“One minute, and I come,” I 
cried; and with a sort of growling 
assent he withdrew. 

“T have not time,” I continued, 
turning to my brother, “ to explain. 
One word must do—sustain your- 
self even to the last moment; and 
when you get the signal from me, 
follow my bidding to the very let- 
ter! I shall be by your side!” 

Charles looked at me doubtingly, 
and shook his head. 

Again I kneeled—“ Hear me hea- 
ven!” TI exclaimed—* as I hope for 
mercy—as I do not expect it for the 
parricide—as I am a ruined, heart-ri- 
ven man—I have not uttered one sy!- 
lable that is not true ! Farewell, dear 
brother—and—and do not refuse me 
the precious portrait of my mother, 
in token of your belief of my peni- 
tence.” 
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Charles turned from me, as he 
muttered, “ It cannot be.” 

“ If it cannot,” I replied, “ I will 
not again ask it. I deserve no consi- 
deration ; and I am too guilty to dare 
to press for it.” 

1 was about to withdraw, when he 
called me back. His eyes were full 
of tears. 

“I do believe your words,’ he 
said ; “ all of them, save those which 
would excite in me a hope that you 
can save me. Take the portrait. lam 
bound by my promise to our father 
to bestow it on you. I am more 
bound by the softening of my heart, 
which tells me that you have been 
the most unhappy victim of Lock- 
wood’s arts. He was wily enough 
to betray our father; how could 
your young untutored mind escape 
him! Brother, God bless you! If 
we should not meet again, remain in 
the assurance that that same ‘ God 
bless you,’ shall be the last words 
these lips will utter.” 

How I dragged myself away from 
him, I know not, but, under the 
turnkey’s guidance, I soon found 
myself on the outside of the prison 
walls. Thus set free, I went forth 
into the open country, where none 
might spy my actions, and gave myself 
up to the recall of the scene I had 
just shared with Charles. A melan- 
choly gladness crept into my soul at 
the recollection of hisfarewell words, 
and at the bold resolve with which I 
determined to effect his escape. I 
pressed my mother’s portrait against 
my bosom, as I swore to save him, 
and it almost seemed to my disturb- 
ed fancy, as if the picture whisper- 
ed to my heart, “ Save him!” 

The rest of the day was spent in 
maturing my plans for the next co- 
ming morning, when I was again to 
figure on the public scaffold as an 
executioner. But I had thoughts, 
and hopes, and expectations, to cheer 
me onwards, and I felt as if I could 
submit toa thousand disgraces for the 
sake of adding one iota to the chance 
of my gt 4 able to preserve my 
brother’s life. 

The morning came. My plans 
were all well laid—I felt secure of 
success—and my heart was lighter 
than it had been since the day that 
the execrations of the mob drove me 
from Okeham to wander far a-field. 


Yes, even in spite of the action of 
each minute reminding me of the 
part that I had there performed, my 
thoughts refused to be checked in 
their ebullition. I stood within the 
dreary outer cell, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of my brother—but the 
gloom of the dungeon had not power 
to overcast my soul. I heard-the 
solemn tolling of the sullen bell— 
but to my ear it was hopeful music 
that spoke of Charles’s freedom.. I 
looked around, and the eyes of all 
men glouted on me; yet, ere their 
gaze could reach me, it fell stillborn 
and impotent in the remembrance of 
the one cheering glance I was ex- 
pecting from him for whom alone I 
lived. At length he approached from 
the inner prison: I heard the clank- 
ing of his chains, and the sound was 
welcomed by me with a smile; for I 
had strung my whole energies to the 
feat, and | was panting to be doing. 
But the look and the shudder of 
Charles, when he first beheld me 
with my hangman hands outstretched 
to knock away his fetters, nearly 
threw me from my balance; and I 
felt for a moment as if the better 
part of my strength had been sud- 
denly plucked from me. 

“ What is this ?” he murmured, as 
I leaned over him for the purpose 
of supplying the place of his irons 
with a cord—* What is this ?—Have 
you spoiled my last moments and 
my last hope with a falsehood ?— 
Speak, are you my brother, or are 
you my executioner ?” 

“ Hush,” whispered J, while my 
whole frame shook with emotion— 
“ T am true, as I hope for pardon.— 
Keep your energies bent to their 
highest pitch; the rest is for me to 
accomplish.” 

He gazed on me as though he 
could hardly bring himself to the be- 
lief of my words; but I looked up 
from my odious task with such holy 
earnestness in his face, and his 
moistened eye so happily perceived 
that mine was ready to let fall a tear 
of reciprocity, that conviction in 
good time arrived, and I felt his 
tremulous fingers gently press my 
hand in token of his credence in my 
honesty. 

All was arranged below; and under 
pretext of my office I mounted the 
scaffold that I. might see that every 
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thing accorded with the scheme I 
had Dm formed in my own 
mind. The ascending of a score of 
steps placed me about ten or twelve 
feet above the level of the market- 
place, of which the jail formed one 
side ; a narrow space of scarcely 
more than a yard in width, was railed 
off round the spot occupied by the 
platform for the reception of the 
= comitatus, and the barriers of 

at division were of sufficient 
stre to prevent the pressure of 
the crowd breaking in upon the con- 
stabulary arrangement. The moment 
that I reached the scaffold, I cast an 
anxious look around to see if every 
thing wore the aspect that I had pre- 
figured to myself, and on which my 
plans were built. Every thing was 
as I could wish: the constables, by 
means of the barrier, were prevented 
from suddenly mingling with the 
mob, and could only reach the open 
space by coming quite back to the 
wall of the jail, and so passing 
through a wicket that formed the 
termination of the railing ; and even 
the very execrations with which my 
presence was hailed, were pleasant 
to me, for I interpreted the public 
hatred towards me into sympathy 
towards Charles ; and on the sudden 
evolving of that ny much of 
my success depended. 

Thus reassured of the favourable 
appearance of the market-place, I 
descended again to the jail for the 
a ae of summoning the prisoner. 

ther we mounted the scaffold ; 
and the execrations with which I had 
previously been greeted, were chan- 
to sounds o pity and commiser- 
ation for my brother. They vibrated 
like heavenly music in my ears— 
they made my whole blood throb 
with the fever of excitement. I 
looked back to see how far distant 
we were from those who had to fol- 
low us to the platform. Fortune 
smiled upon me. The clergyman, 
who should have ascended next, was 
elderly and decrepit, and as he pla- 
ced his foot on the first step he slip- 
ped, and seemed as if he had sprain- 
ed some limb; at all events he pau- 
sed, while those immediately behind 
gathered round him as if to afford 
assistance. 

One glance told me all this. “Now, 
Charles,” I whispered, “ this is the 
moment, Life or death, dear bro- 
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ther! Turn more towards the prison 
while I cut the cords that bind your 
hands—spring forward with a bold 
leap into the middle of the crowd, 
where you see the man with a red 
cap; he is placed there to make an 
opening for you—the multitude will 
be with you—they will favour your 
flight.—Rush through the opposite 
street which takes to the river, where 
awaits a boat—that once secured, 
there is none other to pursue you, 
and your escape to the opposite 
bank is certain.” 

My brother listened attentively, 
and shewed by his eye that he com- 
prehended all. Never, never was 
there such a moment in the life of 
man as that in mine when the last 
coil of the rope was cut, and my bro- 
ther darted forward to the leap. As 
I had foretold to him, the man with 
the cap suddenly backed, and left an 
open space for him on which to 
alight, in addition to which he ex- 
tended his arms round him so as to 
steady his descent. That was the 
= moment of my agitation, for 

ad Charles come to the ground with 
a shock, his flight would have been 
hopeless. But it was but a moment, 
for in another he bounded forward 
through the crowd, which, with ex- 
hilarating cheers, opened on every 
side, and pursued his way with the 
speed of a greyhound towards the 
river. Meanwhile, my own blood 
refused obedience to my reason, and 
without plan or project, I too sprang 
from the scaffold, unable to resist the 
temptation of watching him to the 
consummation of his escape. But, 
as might well be expected, my mo- 
tive was utterly misunderstood, and 
ten thousand groans saluted me as I 
darted through the passage made for 
Charles, and which by the sudden- 
ness of my pursuit had not yet had 
time to close; to groans succeeded 
blows—to blows missiles—but still I 
persevered, and exerting, as it were, 
a more than mortal speed, I was 
within a yard or two of Charles by 
the time he reached the river. When 
I perceived him thus far on the sure 
road to liberty, I could no longer re- 
strain myself: I absolutely screamed 
with ecstasy ; and what with my un- 
intelligible shouts of delight, what 
with the streams of mud with which 
T had been assailed, and which ran 
down me on every side, what with 
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my bleeding lacerated face, covered 
with wounds from the blows that I 
had received, I must have looked 
more like a mishapen lump of chaos 
than aught in human shape or bear- 


ing. 

But all was not yet accomplished. 
Charles had reached the bank, which 
was some two or three yards above 
the level of the stream, and was turn- 
ing to run down the hard way that 
led to the boat that lay ready for him, 
when a man suddenly made his ap- 
pearance from behind a shed that 
stood in the angle formed by the 
bank and the jetty, and shewed by 
his actions that he was prepared to 
dispute my brother’s passage. 

owers of hell! it was Lock- 
wood ! 

Another moment, and he would 
have clutched Charles in his brawny 
arms, towards which my brother 
had unconsciously been running, not 
having perceived him till the very 
Jast moment. At the sight, my note 
of joy was changed to the yell of de- 
spair. It can hardly be said that I 
thought! No! It was as a mere act 
of desperation, that, still at the 
height of my speed, I rushed upon 
the villain, who had been too intent 
in his observations of Charles to no- 
tice me, or to prepare himself for 
the tremendous shock with which I 
assaulted him. I was in time—yes, 
even toa little instant, I was in time! 
Full with the rage of energy and 
speed, I drove against him, and to- 
ow we toppled over the bank 
nto the soft and oozy mud that the 
low-tided river had left behind. For 
myself I had no care; and even while 
in the act of falling, Ishouted to my 
brother, “ Dear, dear Charles, to the 
boat—to the boat! Row with the 
strength of a thousand! Your de- 
mon foe is destroyed !” 


Charles returned my shout with a 
heart-spoken blessing ; and as I lay 
over Lockwood, who each moment, 
by his effort to disentangle himself 
from me, sank deeper and deeper 
into the suffocating mire, I could 
hear my brother ply the oars with 
desperate speed and vigour, while 
ever and anon his thanksgiving to 
the wicked Ambrose came on the 
wings of the wind, till struggling, 
exhaustion, and anxiety deprived me 
of all consciousness of existence, 
and left me lying senseless on the 
corpse of my arch-deceiver. 

My story is told! My confessions 
are numbered! Why, I know not— 
but so it is; even as surely as I am 
now the inmate of a melancholy cell, 
and am counted by my fellow-men 
among the maniacs of the earth.— 
Mad! Oh no, Iam not mad! Dol 
not remember too well the frightful 
scenes of Okeham—the dreadful ca- 
jolery of Lockwood, by which he 
has made my own thoughts my own 
hell ?—Mad! Would f wees mad; 
for then might these things be hid- 
den in oblivion; and yet I would 
not forget all! It was I that saved 
the gentle Charles from execution; 
it was I that earned his blessings by 
deliverance ; and though I w 
when I put my hand into my bosom, 
and vainly seek my mother’s portrait, 
the tears change into joyful drops 
when dear memory reminds me that 
it was to purchase his escape I sold 
the precious relic. No, no!.I can- 
not be utterly mad, till I shall hear, 
which Heaven of mercy avert, that 
my brother is again within the peril 
of the law, as though the ghost of 
Lockwood, yet unsatiated, was still 
employed in bunting him into its 
toils. 

SypHax. 
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Jotty old Simon Kirkton! thou 
art the very high priest of Hymen. 
There is something softly persuasive 
to matrimony in thy contented, com- 
fortable appearance ; and thy house, 
—why, though it is situated in the 
farthest part of Inverness-shire, it is 
as fertile in connubial joys as if it 
were placed upon Gretna Green. 
Single blessedness isa term unknown 
in thy vocabulary; heaven itself 
would be a miserable place for thee, 
for there there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage. | 

the county was invited toa 
d dinner and ball at Simon’s 
ouse in January, 1812. All the young 
ladies had looked forward to it in 
joyous anticipation and hope, and all 
the young gentlemen with consider- 
able expectation—and fear. Every 
thing was to be on the grandest 
scale ; the dinner in the ancient hall, 
with the two family pipers discour- 
sing sweet music between the cour- 
ses, and the ball in the splendid new 
drawing-room, with a capital band 
from the county town. The Duke 
was to be there, with all the nobility, 
rank, and fashion of the district ;— 
and, in short, such a splendid enter- 
tainment had never been given at 
Strath Lugas in the memory of man. 
The editor of the county paper had 
a description of it in types a month 
before, and the milliners far and 
near never said their prayers without 
a devout supplication for the health 
of Mr Kirkton. All this time that 
rage ayy tee = was by no means 
idle. e drawing-room was dis- 
mantled of its furniture, andthe floors 
industriously chalked over with in- 
numerable groups of flowers. The 
larder was stocked as if for a siege ; 
the domestics drilled into a know- 
ledge of their respective duties ; and 
every preparation completed in the 
most irrepreachable style. I ques- 
tion whether Gunter ever dreamt of 
such a supper as was laid out in the 
dining-room.— Venison in all its 
forms, and fish of every kind. It 
would have victualled a seventy-four 
to China. 

The day came at last, a fine sharp 
clear day, as ever gave a bluish tinge 
to the countenance, or brought tears 
“to beauty’s eye.” There been 


a great fall of snow a few days be- 
fore, but the weather seemed now 
settled into a firm enduring frost. 
The Laird had not received a single 
apology, and waited in the hall along 
with his Lady to receive his guests 
as they arrived. “My dear, is na 
that a carriage coming up the Brose- 
fit-knowe ? Auld Leddy Clavers, I 
declare. She’ll be going to dress here, 
and the three girls—Anne’s turned 
religious ; so I’m thinking she’s owre 
auld to be married.—It’s a pity the 
minister’s no coming; his wife’s just 
dead—but Jeanie ’l! be looking out 
for somebody—We maun put her 
next to young Gerfluin. Elizabeth’s 
a thocht owre young; she can stay 
at the side-table with Tammy Max- 
well—he’sjusta hobbletehoy—it wad 
be a very good match in time.” In 
this way, as each party made its ap- 
pearance, the Laird arranged in a 
moment the order in which every 
individual was to be placed at table ; 
and even before dinner he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his guests 
—s off into the quiet téte-d-tétes, 
which the noise and occupation of a 
general company render sweet and 
secluded as a meeting “by moon- 
light alone.” While his eye wander- 
ed round the various perties thus 
pleasantly engaged, it rested on the 
figure of a very beautiful girl whom 
he had not previously remarked. 
She sat apart from all the rest, and 
was amusing herself with looking at 
the pictures suspended round the 
xroom—apparently unconscious of the 
presence of so many roy ae She 
seemed in deep thought; but as she 

ed on the representation of a bat- 
tle-piece, her face changed its expres- 
sion from the calmness of apathy to 
the most vivid enthusiasm. 

‘* Mercy on us a’!” whispered the 
Laird to his wife, “wha’s she that ? 
that beautiful young lassie in the 
white goon? an’ no a young bache- 
lor within a mile o’ her—Deil ane o’ 
them deserves such an angel.” 

* It’s a Miss Mowbray,” was the 
reply; “ she came with Mrs Car- 
michael—a great heiress, they say— 
it’s the first time she was ever in 
Scotland.” 

“ Aha! say ye sae ?—Then we'll 
see if we canna keep her amang us 
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noo that she is come. Angus M‘Leod 
—na, he’ll no do—he’s a gude enough 
lad, but he’s no bonny. Chairlie 
Fletcher—he wad do well enough; 
but I'm thinking he’ll do better for 
Bell Johnson. Od, donner’d auld 
man, no to think o’ him before! 
Chairlie Melville’s the very man— 
the handsomest, brawest, cleverest 
chield she could hae; and if she’s 
gotten the siller, so much the better 
for Chairlie—they’ll be a bonny 
couple.” 

And in an instant the Laird laid his 
hand on the shoulder of a young 
man, who was engaged with a knot 
of gentlemen, discussing some recent 
news from the Peninsula, and drag- 
ging him away, said, “ For shame, 
Chairlie, for shame! Do you no see 
that sweet, modest lassie a’ by hersell ? 
Gang up till her this minute—bide 
by her as lang as ye can—she’s weel 
worth a’ the attention ye can pay 
her.—Miss Mowbray,” he continued, 
“Tm sorry my friend Mrs Carmichael 
has left ye sae much to yoursell— 
but here’s Chairlie, or, rather I 
should say, Mr Charles, or rather I 
should say, Lieutenant Charles Mel- 
ville, that will be happy to supply 
her place. He’ll tak’ ye into ye’r 
dinner, and dance wi’ ye at the 
ball.” 

“ Allin place of Mrs Carmichael, 
sir?” replied the young lady, with 
an arch look. 

“ Weel said, my dear, weel said— 
but I maun leave younger folks to 
answer ye. I’ve seen the time I 
wadna hae been very blate to gie 
ye an answer that wad have stoppit 
your ‘ wee bit mou’, sae sweet an’ 
bonny.” Saying these words, and 
whispering to his young friend, 
“ Stick till her, Chairlie,” he bustled 
off, “ on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
to another part of the room. 

After this introduction, the young 
people soon entered into conversa- 
tion; and, greatly to the Laird’s satis- 
faction, the young soldier conducted 
Miss Mowbray into the hall, sat next 
her all the time of dinner, and seem- 
ed as delighted with his companion 
as the most match-making lady or 
gentleman could desire. The lady, 
on the other hand, seemed in high 
spirits, and laughed at the remarks 
of her neighbour with the highest 
appearance of enjoyment. 
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“ How long have you been with 
Mrs Carmichael ?” 

“ I came the day before yester- 
day.” . 

“ Rather a savage sort of country 
Im afraid you find this, after the 
polished scenes of your own land.” 

“ Do you mean the country,” re- 
0 the lady, “ or the inhabitants ? 

hey are not nearly such savages as 
I expected; some of them seem 
half-civilized.” 

“ It is only your good-nature that 
makes you think us so. When you 
know us better, you will alter your 
opinion.” 

“ Nay, now don’t be angry, or 
talk, as all other Scotch people do, 
about your national virtues. 1 know 
you are a very wonderful people— 
your men all heroes, your peasants 
philosophers, and your women an- 
gels; but seriously, I was very much 
disappointed to find you so like 
other people.” 

“ Why, what did you expect ?— 
Did you think we were men whose 
heads did grow beneath our shoul- 
ders ?” 

“ No—I did not expect that; but 
I expected to find every thing differ- 
ent from what I had been accus- 
tomed to. Now, the company here 
are dressed just like a party in Eng- 
land, and behave in the same man- 
ner. Even the language is intelli- 
gible at times; though the Laird, I 
must say, would require an inter- 

reter.” 

“ Ah! the jolly old Laird—his face 
is a sort of polyglot dictionary—it is 
the expression for egees humour, 
kindness, and hospitality, in all lan- 
guages.” 

“And who is that at his right 
hand ?” 

“ What? the henchman ?—That’s 
Rory M‘Taggart—he was piper for 
twenty years in the 73d, and killed 
three men with his own hand at 
Vimeira.” 

“ And is that the reason he is call- 
ed the henchman ?” 

“ Yes, henchman means, ‘ The 
piper with the bloody hand, the 
slaughterer of three.’ ” 

« What a comprehensive word !— 
It is almost equal to the Laird’s 
fi ” 


ace. 
But here the Laird broke in upon 
their conversation. “Miss Mowbray, 
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dinna be frightened at a’ the daft 
things the wild is saying to 
you.” Then he added, in a lower 


tone, “ Chairlie wad settle doon into 
a douce, quiet, steady married man, 
for a’ his tantrums. It wad be a pity 
if a Frenchman’s gun should spoil 
his beauty, poor fallow.” 

The young lady bowed, without 
comprehending a syllable of the 
speech of the worthy host. “ Are you 
likely to be soon ordered abroad ?” 
she said. 

“ We expect the route for Spain 
every day, and then huzza for a peer- 

e or Westminster Abbey !” 

“ Ah! war is a fine game when it 
is played at a distance! Why can’t 
kings settle their disputes without 
having recourse to the sword ?” 

“ T really can’t answer your ques- 
tion, but I think it must be out of a 
kind regard to the interests of young- 
er brothers. A war is a capital pro- 
vision for poor devils like myself, 
who were born to no estate but that 
excessively large one which the ca- 
techism calls the ‘ estate of sin and 
misery.’—But come, I see from your 
face you are very romantic, and are 
going to say something sentimental, 
luckily his Grace is proposing a 
removal into the ball-room; may I 
beg the honour of your hand ?’* 

* Aha, lad !” cried the Laird, who 
had heard the last sentence, “are ye 
at that wark already—asking a led- 
dy’s hand on sae short an acquaint- 
ance ?—But folk canna do’t owre 
sune.” 

The bustle caused by the seces- 
sion of those who preferred Terpsi- 
chore to Bacchus, luckily prevented 
Miss Mowbray’s hearing the Laird’s 
observation, and in a few minutes 
she found herself entering with heart 
and soul into the full enjoyment of 
a country dance. 

Marriages they say are made in 
heaven. Charles Melville devoutly 
wished the Laird’s efforts might be 
successful, and that one could be 
made on earth. She was indeed, as 
the Laird expressed it, “a bonny cra- 
tur to look at.” I never could de- 
scribe a beauty in my life—so the 
loveliness of the English heiress must 
be left to the imagination. At all 
events, she was “ the bright consum- 
mate flower of the whole wreath” 
which was then gathered er at 
Strath Lugas; and even Lady Cla- 
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vers said, “ That Miss Mowbray’s 
very weel put on indeed, for sae 
ung a lassie. Her hair’s something 
ike our Anne’s—only I think Annie’s 
has a wee richer tinge o’ the golden.” 

“ Lord save us a’ !’’ whispered the 
Laird ; “ poor Anne’s hair’s as red as 
@ carrot.” 

“ An’ dinna ye think her voice,” 
said her ladyship—* dinna ye think 
her voice is something like our Jean- 
ie’s—only maybe no sae rich in the 
tone ?” 

“ Feth, ma’am,” said the Laird, 
“ I maun wait till I hear Miss Mow- 
bray speak the Gaelic, for really the 
saft sort o’ beautiful English she 
speaks gies her a great advantage.” 

* As ye say, Mr Kirkton,” conti- 
nued her ladyship, who, like all great 
talkers, never attended to what any 
one said but herself, “ Jeanie has a 
great advantage owre her,—but she’s 
weel enough, for a’ that.” 

In the meantime the young lady, 
who was the subject of this conver- 
sation, troubled herself very little as 
to what Lady Clavers said or thought 
on the occasion. I shall not on any 
account say that she was in love, for 
I highly disapprove of such a speedy 
surrender to Dan Cupid in the softer 
sex; but at all events she was highly 
delighted with the novelty of the 
scene, and evidently pleased with 
her partner, No scruple of the same 
kind restrains me from mentioning 
the state of Charles Melville’s heart. 
He was as deeply in love as ever was 
the hero of a romance, and in the 
pauses of the dance, indulged in va- 
rious reveries about love and a cot- 
tage, and a number of other absurd 
notions, which are quite common, I 
believe, on such occasions. He ne- 
ver deigned to think on so contempt- 
ible an object as a butcher's bill, or 
how inconvenient it would be to 
maintain a wife and four or five an- 
gels of either sex, on ninety pounds 
a-year; but at the same time I must 
do him the justice to state, that, al- 
though he was a Scotchman, the fact 
of Miss Mowbray’s being an heiress 
never entered into his contemplation 
~—and if I may mention my own opi- 
nion, I really believe he would have 
been better pleased if she had been 
as portionless as himself. But time 
and tide wear through the roughest 
day; no wonder, then, they wore 
very rapidly through the happiest 
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evening he had ever spent. The 
Duke and the more distant visitors 
had taken their leave; “ the mirth 
and fun grew fast and furious” amon 
the yo r and better acquain 
parties who were left; but, greatly 
to the mortification of the young sol- 
dier, his partner was called away at 
the end ofa dance, just when he had 
been anticipating a delightful téte- 
a-téte while the next was forming. 
With his heart nearly bursting with 
admiration and regret, he wrapt her 
in her cloaks and shawls, and in si- 
lent dejection, with only a warm 
pressure of the hand, which he was 
enchanted to find returned, he hand- 
ed her into Mrs Carmichael’s old-fa- 
shioned open car, though the night 
was dark and stormy,—and after 
listening to the last sound of the 
wheels as they were lost among the 
snow, he slowly turned, and re-en- 
tered the ball-room. Their absence, 
to all appearance, had not been noti- 
ced by a single eye—a thing at which 
he, as a lover under such circumstan- 
ces is bound to be, was greatly surpri- 
sed. “ Blockheads!” he said, “ they 
would not see the darkness if the 
sun were extinguished at mid-day.” 
And he fell into a train of reflections, 
which, from the expression of his 
countenance, did not seem to be of a 
very exhilarating nature. In about 
twenty minutes, however, after his 
return, he was roused by the hench- 
man, whom he had spoken of at din- 
ner, who beckoned him from the 
hall. 

“The bonny cratur!—the bonny 
eratur |” he began,—“ an’ sic a nicht 
to gang hame in !—the stars a’ put 
out, the snaw beginnin’ to drift, and 
a spate in the Lugas! Noo, if auld 
Andrew Strachan, the Leddy Car- 
michael’s coachman, doitet auld 
body, and mair than half fou, tries 
the ford—oh, the lassie, the bonny 
bit lassie ‘ll be lost !—an’ [ll never 
hae the heart to spend the crown- 
piece she slippit into my hand just 
afore the dancin’.” 

But what more the worthy hench- 
man might have said must remain a 
mystery to all succeeding time; for, 

before he had come to the epi- 
sode of the crown, Charles had rush- 
ed hatless into the open air,and dash- 
ed forward at the top of his speed to 
overtake the carriage, in time to 
warn them from the ford. But the 
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snow had already formed itself into 
enormous wreaths, which, besides 
impeding his progress, interfered 
eatly with his knowledge of local- 
ities; and he pursued his toilsome 
way more in despair than hope. He 
shouted, in the expectation of his 
voice being heard, but he heard no 
reply. He stooped down to see the 
tracks of the wheel, but the snow 
fell so fast and drifted at the same 
time, that it was quite undistinguish- 
able, even if the darkness had not 
been so deep. However, onward he 
pressed towards the ford, and shout- 
ed louder and louder as he approach- 
ed it. The roaring of the stream, 
now swollen to a prodigious height, 
drowned his cries, and his eyes in 
vain searched for the object of his 
ursuit; far and near, up and down, 
e directed his gaze, and in a trans- 
port of joy at the hope which their 
absence presented, that they had 
gone round by the bridge and were 
saved, he was turning away to return 
home, when he thought he heard, in 
a bend of the river, a little way 
down, a faint scream above the roar- 
ing of the torrent, Quick as light- 
ning he rushed towards the spot, and 
hallooed as loud as he could. The 
shriek was distinctly repeated, and 
a great way out in the water, he saw 
some substance of considerable size. 
He shouted again, and a voice replied 
to him from the river. In an instant 
he had plunged into the stream, and, 
though it was rushing with the great- 
est impetuosity, it was luckily not se 
deep as to prevent his wading. And 
after considerable toil, for the water 
was above his breast, he succeeded 
in reaching the object he had descried 
from the bank. It was, indeed, Mrs 
Carmichael’s car, and in it he had 
the inexpressible delight to find the 
two ladies, terrified, indeed, with 
their appalling situation, but luckily 
in full possession of their presence 
of rw ag 
In a few hurried words he desired 
them to trust entirely to him, and 
begging the elder lady to remain 
quiet in the carriage, he lifted the 
younger in his arms,—but in the 
most earnest language she implored 
him to save her companion first, as 
she had such confidence in herself 
that she was certain she could re-+ 
main in the till he had effect- 
ed his return. Pressing her to his 
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heart in admiration of such magna- 
nimity, he laid her gently back, and 
lifting Mrs Carmichael from her seat, 
he pushed desperately for the shore. 
The water even in this short time 
had perceptibly risen, and on reach- 
ing the bank, and depositing his bur- 
den in safety, he rushed once more 
through the torrent, fearful lest a 
moment’s delay should make it im- 
ticable to reach the car. That 
Fight equipage was now shaking from 
the impetuous attacks of the stream, 
and at the moment when the fainting 
girl was lifted up, a rush of greater 
force taking it, now unbalanced by 
any weight, forced it on its side, and 
rolled it off into the great body of 
the river. It had been carried above 
fifty yards below the ford, without, 
however, being overturned, and had 
luckily become entangled with the 
trunk of a tree; the horse, after se- 
vere struggles, had been drowned, 
and his inanimate weight had helped 
to delay the progress of the carriage. 
The coachman was nowhere to be 
found. Meanwhile the three, once 
more upon land, pursued their path 
back to Strath Lugas. Long and toil- 
some was the road, but cheered to 
the young soldier by the happy con- 
sciousness he had saved “his heart’s 
idol” from death. Tired and nearly 
worn out with the harassing nature 
of their journey and of their feelings, 
they at length reached the hospitable 
mansion they had so lately quitted. 
The music was still sounding, the 
lights still burning brightly,—but 
when old Simon Kirkton saw the 
arty enter his hall, no words can do 
justice to the horror of his expres- 
sion. The ladies were consigned to 
the attention of his wife. He him- 
self took especial care of the hero of 
the story; and after having heard the 
whole adventure, when the soldier, 
refreshed and ina suit of a Laird’s 
a el, was entering the dancing- 
akin he slapt him - the heidiite 
and said, “ Diel a doubt o’t noo. If 
ye’re no laird of the bonny English 
acres, and gudeman o’ the bonny 
English leddy, I’ve nae skeel in spae- 
in’; that’s a’.” 

The adventure quickly spread, and 
people were sent off in all directions 
with lights, to discover, if possible, 
the body of the unfortunate Andrew. 
Strachan. After searching for along 
time, our friend, the henchman, 
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thought he heard a voice close beside 
him, on the bank. He held down his 
lantern, and, sure enough, there he 
saw the object of their pursuit lying 
with his head at the very edge:of the 
water, and his body on the land! The 
water from time to time burst. over 
his face, and it was only on these oc- 
casions that an almost inarticulate 
grunt shewed that the comatose dis- 
ciple of John Barleycorn was yet 
alive. The henchman summoned 
his companions, and on attentively 
listening to the groans, as they con- 
sidered them, off the dying man, they 
distinctly heard him, as he attempted 
to spit out the water which broke in 
tiny waves over his mouth, exclaims 
ing, “ Faugh, faugh! I doot ye’re 
changin’ the liquor—a wee drap mair 
whisky,and asma’ spoonfu’ o’ sugar.” 
The nodding charioteer had been 
ejected from his seat on the first im- 
petus of the “spate,” and been safely 
floated to land, without perceiving 
any remarkable change of situation, 
It is needless to say, he was con- 
siderably surprised to discover where 
he was, on being roused by the henche 
man’s party. “ It’s my belief,” said 
Jock Stewart, the piper, as they help- 
ed him on his way, “the drucken 
body thocht he was tipplin’ a’ the 
time in the butler’s ha’. It wad bea 
gude deed to let the daidlin’ haveril 
follow his hat and wig; and I’m 
thinkin’ by this time they’ll be doon 
about Fort George.” 

The weather was become so stormy; 
and the snow so deep, that it was im- 
possible for any one to leave the 
house that night. The hospitable 
Laird immediately set about making 
accommodation for so large a party, 
and by a little management he con- 
trived to render every body comfort- 
able. The fiddlers were lodged in the 
barn, the ladies settled by the half- 
dozen in a room, and a supply of 
cloaks was collected for the gentle- 
men in the hall. Where people are 
willing to be pleased, it is astonish- 
ing how easy they find it. Laughter 
long and loud resounded through all 
the a, and morn began to 
stand “upon the misty mountain- 
tops,” ere sleep and silence took 
possession of the mansion. Next day. 
the storm still continued. The pros- 
pect, as far as the eye could reach, 
was a dreary waste of snow; and it 
was soon perceived, by those who 
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were skilful in such matters, that the 
whole party were fairly snowed up, 
and how long their imprisonment 
might last no one could tell. It was 
amazing with what equanimity the 
intelligence was listened to; one or 
two young ladies, who had been par- 
ticularly pleased with their partners, 
went so far as to say it, was delightful. 

The elders of the party bore it 
with great good humour, on being 
assured from the state of the larder 
there was no danger of a famine; 
and, above all, the Laird himself, who 
had some private schemes of his own 
to serve, was elevated into the se- 
venth heaven by the embargo laid 
on his guests. 

“If this bides three days there’ll 
be a dizzen couple before Leddy- 
day. It’s no possible for a lad and 
a lass to be snaw’d up thegether 
three days without melting—but 
we'll see the night how it’s a’ to be 
managed. Has ony body seen Mrs 
Carmichael and Miss Mowbray this 
morning ¢” 

But before this question could be 
answered, the ladies entered the 
room. They were both pale from 
their last night's adventure; but 
while the elder lady was shakin 
hands with her friends, and recei- 
ving their congratulations, the eyes 
of her young companion wandered 
searchingly round the apartment till 
they fell on Charles Melville. Im- 
mediately a flush came over her 
cheek, which before was deadly pale, 
and she started forward and held out 
her hand. He rushed and caught it, 
and even in presence of all that com- 
pany, could scarcely resist the incli- 
nation to put it to his lips. 

“ Thanks! thanks!” was all she 
said, and even in saying these short 
words her voice trembled, and a tear 
came to her eye. But when she saw 
that all looks were fixed on her, she 
blushed more deeply than ever, and 
retired to the side of Mrs Carmi- 
chael. . This scene passed by no 
means unheeded by the Laird. 

“ Stupid whelp!” he said, “ what 
for did he no kiss her, an’ it were 
just to gie her cheeks an excuse for 
growin’ sae rosy ? Od’, if I had saved 
her frae droonin’, I wadna hae been 
sae nice,—that’s to say, my dear,” 
he added to his wife, who was stand- 
ing near, “if [hadnaawifeo’ my ain.” 
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The storm lasted for five days. 
How the plans of the Laird, with re- 
gard to the matrimonial comforts of 
his guests prospered, I have no in- 
tention of detailing. I believe, how- 
ever, he was right in his predictions, 
and the minister was presented with 
eight several sets of tea-things with- 
in three months. Many a spinster 
at this moment looks back with re- 
gret to her absence from the snow- 
ponty of Strath Lugas, and dates all 

er misfortunes from that unhappy 
circumstance. On the fourth morn- 
ing of the imprisonment, the Laird 
was presented with a letter from 
Charles Melville. In it he informed 
him that he dared not be absent 
longer, in case of his regiment being 
ordered abroad, and that he had 
taken his chance and set off on his 
homeward way in spite of the snow. 
It ended with thanks for all his kind- 
ness, and an affectionate farewell. 
When this was announced to the 
party, they expressed great regret 
at his absence. It seemed to sur- 
prise them all. Mrs Carmichael was 
full of wonder on the occasion ; but 
Miss Mowbray seemed totally un- 
moved by his departure. She was 
duller in spirits than before, and re- 
fused to dance ; but in other respects 
the mirth was as uproarious, and the 
dancing as joyous as ever—and ina 
day the snow was sufficiently clear- 
ed away—the party by different con- 
veyances broke up—and the Laird 
was left alone, after a week of con- 
stant enjoyment. 

Four years after the events I have 
related, a young man presented him- 
self for the first time in the pump- 
room at Bath. The gossips of that 
busy city formed many conjectures 
as to who and what he could be— 
some thought him a foreigner, some 
a man’of consequence incog.; but 
all agreed that he was a soldier and 
an invalid. He seemed to be about 
six-and-twenty, and was evidently a 
perfect stranger. After he had stay- 
ed in the room, and listened for a 
short time to the music, he went out 
into the street, and just as he made 
his exit by one door, the marvels of 
the old beldames who congregate 
under the orchestra, were called into 
activity by the entrance through the 
other of a young lady leaning on 
the arm of an oldone. Even so sim- 
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le an incident as this, is sufficient 
in a place like Bath to give rise to 
various rumours and conjectures. 
She was tall, fair, and very beautiful, 
but she also seemed in bad health, 
and to be perfectly unknown. Such 
an event had not occurred at the 
pump-reom for ages before. Even 
the master of the ceremonies was at 
fault. “ As near as he could guess, 
to the best of his conjecture, he be- 
lieved he had never seen either the 

ntleman or the lady.” 

While surmises of all kinds were 
going their rounds in this manner, 
the gentleman pursued his walk up 
Milsom Street. His pace was slow, 
and his strength did not seem equal 
even to so gentle an exertion. He 
Jeant for support upon his walking- 
stick, and heard, mingled with many 
coughs, a voice which he well knew, 
calling, “ Chairlie! Chairlie Melville! 
I say! pull, ye deil’s buckie—ugh— 
ugh !—sic a damned conveyance for 
a Hieland gentleman. Ah Chairlie, 
lad,” said our old acquaintance, the 
Laird, who had now got up to where 
his friend was standing, “sad times 

- for baith o’ us.—Here am I sent up 
here wi’ a cough wad shake a kirk, 
ugh—ugh.—An the gout in baith my 
feet—to be hurled about in a chair 
that gangs upon wheels—ugh—ugh 
—by a lazy English vagabond that 
winna understand a word I say till 
him.—An’ you,” and here the old 
man looked up in the young soldier’s 
face—* Oh, Chairlie, Chairlie, is this 
what the wars hae brocht ye to ?— 
ugh—ugh.— Yer verra mither wadna 
ken ye—but come awa’, come awa’ 
to my lodgings in Pulteney Street, 
and tell us a’ about what ye’ve been 
doin’—ugh—ugh—my fit, my fit! pu’ 
awa’,ye ne’er-do-weei; turn about,an’ 
be hanged till ye—do ye no ken the 
road to Pulteney Street yet ? Come 
awa’ Chairlie,my man, dinna hurry.” 
And thus mingling his commands to 
his chairman, with complaints of the 
gout and conversation to his friend, 
the Laird led the way to his lod- 


D 

Chairlie’s story was soon told. He 
had shared in all the dangers and tri- 
umphs of the last three years of the 
war. He had been severely wound- 
ed at Waterloo, and had come to Bath 
with a debilitated frame, and a Ma- 
jor’s commissjon, But though he 
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spoke of past transactions as gaily as 
he could, the quick’eyes of the Laird 
perceived that there was some “se- 
cret sorrow” which weighed down 
his spirits. “ An’ did ye meet with 
nae love adventure in your travels? 
for ye manna tell me a bit wound in 
the shoulder would mak ye sae down- 
headed as ye are. Is there nae Spa- 
nish or French lassie that gies ye a 
sair heart? Tell it a’ to me; an’ if I 
can be of ony use in bringin’ it about, 
ye may depend I'll do all in my 
power to help ye.” 

“No,” replied Charles, smiling at 
the continued match-making propen- 
sities of his friend ; “I shall scarcely 
require your services on that score. 
I never saw Frenchwoman or Spa- 
niard, that cost me a single sigh.” 
And here, as if by the force of the 
word itself, the young man sighed. 

“ Weel, it maun be some English 
or Scotch lassie then ; for it’s easy to 
be seen that somebody costs ye a 
sigh. I aince thocht ye were in a fair 
way 0’ winnin’ yon bonny cratur ye 
saved frae the spate o’ the Lugas— 
but ye gaed awa’ in such a hurry the 
plant hadna time to tak’ root.” 

“She was too rich for the poor 
penniless subaltern to look to,” re- 
plied the young man, a deep glow 
coming over his face. 

* Havers! havers! She wad hae 

iven a’ her lands yon night for a 
foot o’ dry grund. An’ as ye won 
her, ye had the best right to wear her. 
And I’m muckle mistaken if the las- 
sie didna think sae hersell.” 

‘Miss Mowbray must have over- 
rated my services ; but at all events I 
had no right to take advantage of that 
fortunate accident to better my for- 
tunes by presuming on her feelings 
of gratitude to her preserver.” 

** What for no? what for no?” 
cried the Laird, “ ye should hae mar- 
ried her on the spot. There were 
eight couples sprang frae the snaw- 
meeting—ye should hae made the 
ninth, and then ye needna hae had a 
ball put through your shouther, nor 
ever moved frae the braw Holmes o’ 
Surrey. Od I wish it had been me that 
took her out o’ the water ; that is, if 
I had been as young as you, and Pro- 
vidence had afflicted me with the loss 
o” Mrs Kirkton.” 

“If [had been on a level with her 
as to fortune” ——~ 
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* Weel, but noo your brither’s 
dead, ye’re heir o’ the auld hause, 
an’ ye’re @ major—what’s to forbid 
the banns noo ?” 

“T have never heard of Miss Mow- 
bray from that hour to this; in all 
ater d she is married to some 
ucky fellow” —— 

“ She wasna married when I saw 
Mrs Carmichael four months since; 
she was in what leddies ca’ delicate 
health though; she had aye been 
melancholy since the time of the 
water business. Mrs Carmichael 
thought ye were a great fool for rin- 
nin’ awa’.” 

* Mrs Carmichael is very kind.” 

“ Deed is she,” replied the Laird, 
“as kind-hearted a woman as ever 
lived. She’s maybe a thocht owre 
auld, or I dinna doubt she wad be 
very happy to marry ye hersell.” 

“I hope her gratitude would not 
carry her to such an alarming length,” 
said Charles, laughing. “ It would 
make young men rather tender of 
saving ladies’ lives.” 

“If [knew whar she was just now, 
I wad soon put every thing to rights. 
It’s no owre late yet, though ye maun 
get fatter before the marriage—ye 
wad be mair like a skeleton than a 
bridegroom.—But, save us! what’s 
the matter wi’ ye? are ye no weel? 
— head - ach ? — gout ?— what is’t, 
man ?—confoond my legs, I cannot 
stir—Sit down and rest ye.” 

But Charles, with his eyes intent- 
ly fixed on some object in the street, 
gazed as if some horrible apparition 
had met his sight. Alternately flush- 
ed and pale, he continued as if en- 
tranced, and then deeply sighing, 
sunk senseless on the floor. 

“ Rory, Rory!” screamed the Laird 
—’ugh, ugh! oh! that I could get 
at the bell ?—Cheer up, Chairlie.— 
Fire! fire !—’ugh, ugh! the Jad will 
be dead before a soul comes near 
him—Rory ! Rory!” And luckily 
the ancient henchman, Rory Mac- 
Taggart, made his appearance in time 
to save his master from choking 
through mingled fear and surprise. 
Charles was soon recovered, and, 
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when left again alone with the Laird, 
he said, “ As I hope to live, | saw her 
from this very window, just as we 
were speaking of her, Even her face 
I saw! oh, so changed and pale! 
But her walk !—no two can have such 
a graceful carriage !” 

“ Seen wha ?” said the Laird ; “Mrs 
Carmichael? for it was her we were 
speakin’ o’—aye, she’s sair changed ; 
and her walk is weel kent; only I 
thocht she was a wee stiffer frae the 
rheumatism last year. But whar is 
she ?” 

“It was Miss Mowbray I saw. She 
went into that house opposite—” 

“ What! the house wi’ the brass 
knocker, green door—the veranda 
with the flower-pots, an’ twa dead 
geraniums ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then, just ring the bell, and tell 
that English creatur to pu’ me in the 
wee whirligig across the street—” 

“ Impossible, my dear Laird! re- 
collect your gout—” 

“ Deil hae the gout and the cough 
too! Order the chair; Ill see if it’s 
her in five minutes,” 

And away, in spite of all objections 
and remonstrances, went the Laird to 
pay his visit. Now, if any one should 
be in doubt as to the success of his 
negotiations, I—the writer of this 
story—Charles Melville, late major 
—th regiment, will be happy to con- 
vince him of it, if he will drop in on 
me any day at Mowbray-Hall, by my 
own evidence, and also that of my 
happy and still beautiful Madeline, 
though she is the mother of three rosy 
children, who at this moment are ma- 
king such an intolerable noise, that 
I cannot understand a sentence I am 
writing. I may just mention, that 
the Laird attended the wedding, and 
that his cough entirely left him. He 
does not suffer an attack of the gout 
more than once a-year. He has 
adopted my second boy, and every 
autumn we spend three months with 
him at Strath Lugas. Oh !*that all 
match-makers were as innocent and 
disinterested as jolly old Simon 
Kirkton ! 
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GAFFER MAURICE. 
How he would neither be young nor wise, and what he had buckled on his back. 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER’S HYMNS. 


Wirn his face to the glade, and his back to the bole 
Of a wild ash, amid the leaves so green, 
Sat a merry old soul, and his silvery poll 
And his cheeks were edged by the summery sheen; 
And his few scant locks into sunshine broke, 
Like the young bright leaves on an aged oak. 


About him there sported gleams of light, 
And they linger’d here and there to scan 
(As if they weve bright with life and sight) 
The innermost thoughts of the stranger man 
And would say, Sore evil betide thee here, 
If thy conscience it be not pure and clear ! 


Round him, and round him they shone, and again 
Athwart, and over the grey fern fell, 
And into the glen, and lighted up then 
Visions, it were but as dreams to tell— 
Floating in amber and gold and shade, 
Like bodiless sprites in ambuscade. 


Then thrice the old man rubbed his eyes, 

To see if he could see aright— 
Quoth he, I surmise more mysteries 

May be going on here than suit me quite. 
Perchance there be sprites lurk under the fern, 
And are doing what I should not discern. 


The gleam pass’d on—all was still around, 
Mid the motionless boughs of ash and beech, 
And it seem’d the ground with unutter’d sound 
Was pregnant, and soon would burst in speech. 
First a loud laugh through the wild-wood rang, 
Then a voice broke forth, as the sweet birds sang. 


FAIRY. 
Gaffer Maurice, come hither to me, 
_ In thy merry eye good sooth I read; 
Here’s a flower for thee, from the fairy-tree, 
That will make thee as young as Ganymede ; 
And thy days shall flow like sunny brooks, 
With lasses and love in bowery nooks. 


GAFFER. 
Oh! my good old age, it is better by half, 
And I take delight in my frosty pate ; 
As I lean on my staff if I merrily laugh, 
*Tis because my old Loves are out of date— 
Oh! the Beauties are aged as Helen of Troy, 
And therefore the more have.I of joy. 


FAIRY. 
Oh! fie on thee now, thou cold Dervise— 
But still come thou hither, Gaffer Maurice, 
And I'll open thine eyes and make thee wise, 
As were ever the seven wise men of Greece, 
In sciences, languages, grammarie, 
In hieroglyphics and alchemy. 
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GAFFER. 
Anan, Anan! was it ever known, 
That aught but a fool would mind such things ? 
But there’s good wife Joan, the silly old crone, 
She has just put on her blue stockings : 
Take her, an’ ye like, to your knowledge-tree, 
For there’s small chance now of her tempting me. 


FAIRY. 
Ah! no, now, Gaffer Maurice, not so, 
Little care we old crones to please, 
And the mowers that mow here to and fro, 
Would cut off her legs above her knees. 
Quoth Gaffer Maurice—To be short of a leg,— 
Perchance it would lower her pride a peg. 


Then Gaffer Maurice hied home in a freak, 
And with the old crone returned he; 
And bade her go seek for roots of Greek, 
While he went and hid him behind a tree. 
Then Nymco, and Bakkab, and Cacoban, 
They cut off the legs of the old woman. 


But little wot she, the old crone so blythe, 
For she spun as if in her dancing pumps; 
For their arms were lithe, and the fairy-scythe, 
As it cut off the legs, so it heal’d the stumps ; 
Then Gaffer Maurice he laugh’d outright,— 
Old Dame, what maketh thee dance so light ? 


Hast taken a leaf from the knowledge-tree ? 
Then look’d she down—Oh lud! oh lud! 
What is it I see ?—Oh, oh, quoth she, 
How understandings get nipt in the bud! 
Oh, Gaffer Maurice, since feet I lack, 
Thou must carry me now a pick-a-back ! 


Then the Fairy laugh’d. Oh, Gaffer Maurice, 
I thought thou wert free from woman’s charms— 
A sorry release, when burdens increase, 
To bear on your back what you spurn from your arms! 
But there’s one to teach thy old bones remorse, 
For the grey mare’s ever the better horse. 


So Gaffer Maurice he was burden’d sore, 
Till he threw the old crone upon her quilts ; 
But her spirit the more it rose therefore, 
For she very soon put her stumps in stilts. 
Then, quoth Gaffer Maurice, Pride, pride, old crone, 
Won't out of the flesh if bred in the bone. 


Hence, Ladies, prefer a frosty pate, 
And a good old soul, to a whisker’d rake; 
That ed. leave his mate all disconsolate, 
And fifty fine maidens unto him take— 
In an old man’s arms, your true home confide, 
And he’ll carry you on his back beside. 
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Dear Sir, 

You have occasionally intimated a 
wish for a detail of some of the scenes 
which I have witnessed. Ina life so 
diversified as mine, to make a selec- 
tion is not easy. Though I could go 
farther back into the vale of years, 
not without interest, perhaps, to you 
and to some of your friends, yet 
more recent events, as lying within 
the field of general knowledge, and 
therefore exciting a livelier interest, 
may suffice for the present. The far 
bygone scenes may lie aside till more 
leisure on my part, and perhaps in- 
clination on yours, may invite us to 
a retrospection; Olim meminisse ju- 
vabit. Nautical adventures seem 
more congenial to my present mood, 
and with these I have had so much 
to do, that I have, as by instinct, 
learned, whenever a_ favourable 
breeze springs up, to make the best 
of it. With your consent, therefore, 
I shall ease off my sheets and square 
my yards, after the example of our 
old acquaintance,— Quo me cunque 
rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 

Scarcely any thing has made a 
more vivid and powerful impression 
upon my memory, and perhaps hard- 
ly any ever created a stronger sen- 
sation throughout the world, or pro- 
duced more important results on 
the state of society, than the naval 
achievements of Great Britain under 

favourite Nelson, against the gi- 
gantic strides which proud Gallia, at 
the instigation and under the con- 
duct of Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
beginning to make towards universal 
empire. At the time to which I now 
refer, I was on board the Leander, 
of fifty guns, Captain Thomas Boul- 
den Thompson, a gentleman whose 
kindness and affability, no less than 
his skill and bravery, endeared him 
to every officer and man on board 
our ship. 

The fleet of Earl St Vincent had 
now been cruising off Cadiz for up- 
wards of a month with twenty-two 
sail of the line, hoping that the Spa- 
nish fleet, which consisted of twenty- 
six, and which were lying at anchor 


in that port, would be induced to 
make another trial of their prowess, 
and endeayour to regain the laurels 


- 
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they had lately lost off Cape St Vin- 
cent. All his hopes were vain. They 
were safely moored, and shewed no 
disposition to get under way, though 
frequently dared to it by insults the 
most vexatious and annoying from 
the British men-of-war. Towards the 
latter end of May, [1797,} St Vincent 
determined to make himself as much 
at home as his neighbours, and came 
to an anchor with his whole fleet, so 
as to place the enemy, whose force 
by this time amounted to thirty sail 
of the line, in a condition of complete 
blockade. Nothing now remained 
to give even exercise to any part of 
his men, except two or three bom- 
bardments of the town of Cadiz, and 
some of the Spanish ships that were 
within range of the British guns, to 
provoke, if possible, the Spanish ad- 
miral to revenge the injury inflicted. 
This was attempted about the begin- 
ning of July. No, every effort failed 
to dislodge Don Massaredo from his 
snug retreat. On the contrary, early 
in the morning of the 6th of July, to 
the no small merriment of our whole 
fleet, whom no restraints could with- 
hold from the most vociferous ex- 
pressions of scorn and indignation, 
ten sail of the line—the flag-ships of 
Admirals Massaredo and Gravina 
leading the way—with all the haste 
they possibly could, were seen warp- 
ing their ships out of harm’s way. 

In the posture in which things now 
stood, there seemed no chance of 
being able to break the tedious mo- 
notony of still life. For, however 
honourable it was to the British arms, 
after the severe drubbing which the 
Spanish fleet had received from_our 
tars, to debar so superior a force to 
their own from doing mischief to 
their enemies, by shutting them up 
in their own port, such was the im- 
patience of the British sailor, that he 
could not bring himself to believe he 
was of any value, or that he was do- 
ing any service, unless he were in 
actual conflict with the enemies of 
his country. Any enterprise, there- 
fore, which looked that way, howeyer 
hazardous or seemingly impractica- 
ble, was sure to be hailed. with en- 
thusiasm, both by the officers and 
men throughout the fleet, 
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A piece of service was, however, 
allotted to a small squadron, of which 
our ship was one. Admiral St Vin- 
cent had information of a fleet of 
merchantmen who had put into the 
harbour of Vigo, near Cape Finis- 
terre, under convoy of a Spanish 
man-of-war, of ———o guns. 
For the purpose of cutting these out 
and capturing them, the Zealous, of 
seventy-four guns, the Leander, three 
frigates, and the Aurora, of seventy- 
eight guns, were dispatched. On 
arriving at the place, we found the 
fleet so entirely sheltered by the for- 
tifications of the enemy, as to render 
the attempt extremely perilous, and 
almost hopeless. A council of war 
was called by the captain of the 
Zealous to consider the subject,— 
which, after long and anxious deli- 
beration, came to the conclusion, 
pew Rn was the ee to which 
his Majesty’s ships would be e 
sed, and the lives of the ete, by 
running under the batteries, and in 
the very teeth of the enemy’s fire, 
that the object, if even attainable, 
wo uld not be of sufficient importance 
to warrant the dreadful risk which 
must be incurred. As soon as this 
conclusion was announced to the 
men, such was their eagerness to en- 

ge, and so great their vexation and 

isappointment, that the squadron 
was thrown nearly into a state of 
mutiny, till more sober thought made 
them sensible, that however essential 
to successful warfare are the prowess 
and daring of the men, the wisdom 
and experience of their commanders 
are “equally so to render bravery 
available. Preparations were accord- 
ingly made for returning to the fleet 
at Cadiz. Captain Hood, however, 
found it necessary to replenish the 


- exhausted resources of the Zealous, 


by taking out of the Leander all our 
provisions, water, and fuel, directing 
us to [me into Lisbon for a fresh sup- 
ply. This we accomplished in three 
days, and immediately followed the 
squadron to rejoin the fleet. 
Fortunately, to appearance, about 
this time the Admiral got scent of 
an immense treasure in specie, which 
was reported to be on its way from 
Ameriea to Cadiz, in the Principe 
d’Asturias, 2 Manilla ship; but ha- 
ving heard of the state of blockade 
in which the British fleet had placed 
the harbour of her ultimate a- 
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tion, she had - into Santa Cruz, in 
the island of Teneriffe. This wasan 
inducement sufficiently great, in the 
judgment of our Admiral, to endea- 
vour to obtain possession—an enter- 
prise which seemed to be still more 

racticable from the defenceless state 
in which the place was represented 
to be. No sooner was this subject 
broached, than it spread like wildfire 
through the fleet; every eye sparkled 
with new life; every bosom beat high 
for the adventure. Each man look- 
ed forward with desire and eager 
expectation to be of the happy num- 
ber to whom this golden service 
should ‘be intrusted. By anticipa- 
tion, the treasure was already theirs ; 
the. proportion of prize-money was 
accurately ascertained; the joyous 
doings and a projects for 
future life, which the expected 
wealth would enable them to realize, 
inflamed every imagination, and oc- 
cupied their whole discourse : the 
*tween decks exhibited all the stir 
and bustle, and all the eagerness of 
countenance and attitude, of those 
who are actually dividing the spoil ; 
scenes, alas! as airy and unreal as 
some of those which allure and de- 
ceive the votaries of fortune on shore. 

To this state of high excitement, 
as we speedily learned, the whole 
fleet had been raised whilst we were 
on our way from Lisbon. A squad- 
ron, under the command of Admiral 
Nelson, consisting of the Theseus, on 
board of which he hoisted his flag; 
the Culloden and the Zealous, ships 
of the line; the Emerald of forty- 
four guns; the Terpsichore of thirty- 
six; the Seahorse of thirty-two ; and 
the Fox cutter of fourteen guns, had 
taken their departure three days be- 
fore our arrival. Scarcely had the 
Leander hove in sight, when Admiral 
St Vincent made a signal to us to 
proceed immediately to Santa Cruz, 
to join Admiral Nelson. Fearful, 
however, lest the signal should not 
be seen by us with sufficient accu- 
racy, and with a view to give our 
captain more detailed instructions, a 
lieutenant was dispatched in a cutter, 
with a letter from the admiral. The 
moment the object of the expedition 
was made known to our crew, their 
enthusiasm exceeded all bounds :—~ 
nagar elamorque virum, stridorque ru- 


ie. 
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From being under easy canvass, ia 
a few minutes the single reef was 
shook out of our topsails, and | 
were swayed up to the mast head. 
Topgallant sails and royals, studdin 
odichebeen and aloft, were expande 
to catch every puff of wind, which 
else would have passed by us. Now 
she began to slip through the water 
ata rapid rate and to talk,* whilst her 
impulse on the bosom of the deep 
was “ making the green one (white.)’ 
On the 24th of July, we made the 
lofty Peak of Teneriffe, and soon 
after hove in sight the three line-of- 
battle ships of Admiral Nelson’s 
squadron in the offing. An attempt 
had been made on the night of the 
22d to land some of the men from 
the frigates, which, for this purpose, 
had come to an anchor close in shore, 
to the eastward of Santa Cruz. A 
landing was actually effected, but the 
fortifications were found to be so nu- 
merousand powerful, and the heights 
so inaccessible, as to render success 
hopeless. The men therefore re-em- 
barked, and happily effected a return 
to their ships without detection and 
without loss. By this time, the sight 
of such an armament hovering on 
the coast gave the alarm to the in- 
habitants, and rendered the difficulty 
of. the enterprise proportionably 
greater. Nelson, however, had form- 
ed his plan, and was determined, if 
he could do nothing else, not to re- 
turn without giving the Spaniards a 
specimen of British daring. He re- 
solyed to make an assault upon the 
garrison of Santa Cruz itself. The 
same afternoon on which we joined 
the squadron, all the ships came to 
an anchor at the distance of six or 
eight miles from the town, intending, 
under cover of the night, to throw as 
many men as could be spared from 
the ships on shore to surprise and 
take the place. For this purpose, 
about a thousand seamen and ma- 
rines, together with a small propor- 
tion of artillery, were got in readi- 
ness from the respective ships. All 
the boats in the squadron were put 
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in requisition, and filled with, men, 
The Fox cutter, containing about two 
hundred men, stowed as close ag they 
could possibly be, was added to the 
number. The boats were charged:to 
keep as close as possioe together, 
and to preserve the utmost quiet- 
ness. Unfortunately for our expedi- 
tion, the night proved very unfayour- 
able, as the wind blew fresh, and 
created a considerable swell. At 
about eleven o’clock at night, all the 
boats made for the pier, in six divi- 
sions, having the Fox cutter in tow, 
the whole preceded by Admiral Nel- 
son, about two or three miles a-head 
of the rest, in his gig, accompanied by 
three or four other boats, Dark as 
was the night, and stealing as quietly 
as possible along the shore, we were 
discovered by the sentinels. A scene, 
the most sublime I ever witnessed, 
ensued. In an instant, from a death- 
like silence, all the bells in the place 
began to ring; the shore all alon 

resounded with their irregular an 

discordant peals. At the same mo- 
ment, the blazing fire and tremen- 
dous roar of upwards of thirty pieces. 
of cannon, reverberated from the 
ocean, in contrast with the imme- 
diately preceding silence and dark- 
ness of midnight. The sensation was 
thrilling. Had it been on any other 
occasion, it would have been enchant- 
ing. Increasing tumult on shore, 
confused shouts of men, and the 
rattling of carriages hastening to the 
posts of principal danger, were dis- 
tinctly heard by us; whilst our re- 
doubled energies were employed in 
concentrating our forces to com- 
mence the attack. Perceiving our- 
selves to be too near the shore and 
the range of the enemy’s guns, we 
were especially anxious to tow the 
Fox cutter further out to sea; this, 
however, could not be attempted 
without incurring the danger of a ra- 
king fire from one of the batteries. 
In our endeavour to effect this pur- 
pose, several of the enemy’s. shots 
told upon us severely ; one especially 
most disastrously struck the Fox cut- 





+ * Avsignifieant phrase for the gurgling noise made by a vessel when she is, hoom- 
ing through the sea with a favourable gale. The classical scholar will recollect.a 
passage in Homer, in which this circumstance is described with inimitable beauty, 
and will not be displeased, at its insertion here : 
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ter just between wind and water, and 
stié almost immediately sunk. — Not- 
withstanding all'our exertions to save 
our’ brave fellows, upwards of one 
half of them perished in the waves. 

By this time Admiral Nelson's de- 
tachment had reached the pier, and 
most of the men had effected a land- 
ing under a heavy fire from the shore. 
Just as he himself was stepping out 
of the boat, and in the very act of 
drawing his sword, he was struck on 
the elbow by a cannon ball, when he 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Freemantle, I’ve 
lost my arm!” He was immediately 
conveyed on board his ship, where, 
after the amputation of his arm, he 
was put to bed, strong opiates having 
been administered to lull the pain. 
The statement which obtained cur- 
rency ofhis having written dispatches 
with his left hand, in the evening of 
the same day when he lost his arm, 
is incorrect; it was not till three 
days afterwards that he wrote his 
dispatches. 

In spite of all these discourage- 
ments, together with the loss of ano-- 
ther boat and eight men, our brave 
fellows rushed forward in the face 
of three or four hundred of the be- 
sieged, carried the Mole by storm, 
spiked the a with which the place 
was defended, and were advancin 
under a heavy fire of musketry an 

pe shot; but in this dreadful con- 
ict nearly the whole of our men 
fell, amongst whom were Captain 
Brown and his first lieutenant. The 
other detachment, unable to reach 
the point they first intended, effected 
a partial landing to the southward of 
the citadel. Here, however, the swell 
was so great, that many boats were 
unable to land their men, and seve- 
ral were swamped and stove in. The 
men who got on shore made their 
Way to a monastery, expecting to 
meet with the party under Admiral 
Nelson. Disappointed as they were, 
they had yet the hardihood to defend 
themselves, and even sent a sum- 
mons for the surrender of the citadel. 
After holding out till daybreak, they 
were obliged to send a flag of truce, 
of .which..Captain Hood was_ the 
bearer, stipulating that they should 
be allowed to re-embark without mo- 
lestation, otherwise that the fleet, 
which was before the town, would 
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destroy it. During the negotiation 
between our deputation and the go- 
vernor, the latter spoke through an 
interpreter, with a view no doubt to 
detect them in some statement which 
might have given him an advantage 
against them; for no sooner was the 
treaty ended, than he spoke English 
as fluently as possible. Glad to get 
rid of such troublesome guests, he 
consented to all that was proposed 
to him, supplying what boats were 
necessary to assist our men to reach 
the ships ; and exceeding the terms 
which were stipulated, by cupplying 
our men with meat and drink, re- 
ceiving the wounded British into 
their hospital, and allowing the fleet 
to purchase whatever refreshment 
they needed whilst they lay before 
the place: exemplifying the religion 
they professed.—“ If thy enemy hun- 
er, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
rink.” — Thus, alas! the golden 
dream vanished in air; but the sor- 
rowful consequences remained. Bri- 
tish valour, like that of Jason and his 
companions of yore, had achieved 
exploits almost as miraculous as 
theirs, and equally deserving of the 
Golden Fleece: destiny alone ren- 
dered their bravery unavailing. 
A mournful service was yet to be 
erformed. The remains of the gal- 
ant Richard Bowen, captain of the 
Terpsichore, and his first lieutenant, 
were to be brought off the island. 
As though our very enemies were 
desirous of paying a tribute to their 
merit as warriors, and participated 
in our grief at their loss, their bodies 
were conveyed by the Spaniards, in 
one of their own boats, on board our 
ship. Preparation was now made for 
their funeral. The scene was most 
affecting. As brave and deserving 
an officer as ever fought the battles 
of his country on the deep, and, by 
the express testimony of Nelson him- 
self, as worthy of the gratitude of the 
British nation as any whose memory 
is preserved in Westminster Abbey, 
together with his Fidus Achates, was 
now to be consigned to the inviolable 
ocean. We were at this time under 
canvass, and out of soundings: all 
hands were piped upon deck to add 
dignity and circumstance to the fu- 
neral, ‘There the graceful warriors 
Jay stretched out upon the gratings.* 





«ug, Several heary shots were enclosed in each of the coffins, the more readily to sink 
em, 
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The most solemn and respectful si- 
lence was observed, whilst Captain 
Thompson proceeded to read the fu- 
neral service. Unaccustomed as are 
the British tars to shew the softer 
passions, unsusceptible as they may 
sometimes be thought of the finer 
feelings, the hardy features of most 
of them were relaxed into pensive 
melancholy, and the silent tear was 
seen falling by stealth from the eyes 
of several whose recollections of 
companionship in deeds of valour 
overcame, for a moment, their usual 
hardihood. The effect was really 
solemn, when the corpses were 
launched into the mighty ocean, just 
as our Captain ended the following 
part of the service appointed for the 
burial of the dead at sea:—‘* We 
therefore commit their bodies to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, 
looking for the resurrection of the 
body, (when the sea shall give up 
her dead,) and the life of the world 
to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; who at his coming shall 
change our vile body, that it may be 
like his glorious body, according to 
the mighty working whereby he is 
able to subdue all things to himself.” 
A scene of a very different nature 
Was soon to engage our attention. 
Not long after our arrival before 
Cadiz, the captains of all the ships 
in the fleet were summoned on board 
the Admiral’s flag-ship to form a 
court-martial, to try the case of a 
mutiny which had been concerted 
on board one of the ships of the 
squadron on our return from Santa 
Cruz. The boatswain of the Eme- 
rald frigate, with the purpose of re- 
venging some real or pretended in- 
jury received from the captain and 
officers, had instigated a conspiracy 
against their lives. The plot was 
arranged, and the time for its exe- 
cution was just arrived, when the 
following incident providentially 
ae its perpetration. As the 
wain was in close conversation 

with one of his associates below, one 
of the sailors happened to be in the 
immediate neighbourhood unper- 
ceived, and distinctly overheard him 
saying, “1 tell you what, Bob, I fore- 
see we shall have a bloody night of 


it.” It was enough. Aiarmed at 
what he had heard, he immediately 


went aft and requested a private in- 
terview with the captain, to whom he 
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related the foregoing expression, to- 
gether with other suspicious circum- 
stances which had lately struck. his 
attention, and which abundantly cor- 
roborated the presumption, thatsome 
treacherous or bloody purpose was 
just on the point of being executed. 
The boatswain was instantly seized, 
arms were found in his possession 
and on his person, and many other 
circumstances corroborated the sus- 
picion of the guilty purpose of his 
breast. He was put in irons, and 
in a few days the frigate arrived 
in the fleet. The whole of the evi- 
dence was carefully sifted by the 
court-martial which was called to 
sit on the case; his guilt was most 
satisfactorily proved, and he was 
sentenced to be hung at the yard- 
arm. On the third day after, which 
was the time appointed for the ex- 
ecution, a black flag, as is usual, 
was hoisted at the main-top-gallant- 
mast-head ; and a cutter from each 
ship in the fleet, fully manned, was 
ordered to be in attendance to wit- 
ness the execution. A tail-block was 
affixed to the fore-yard-arm, and the 
fatal rope rove through it, so as to 
admit the chief part of the crew 
taking hold of it, that at the moment 
of the signal being given they might 
run the criminal up to the yard-arm. 
The boatswain’s arms having been 
pinioned, and his irons taken off, he 
was brought upon deck, and took his 
stand on the forecastle, on a tempo- 
rary platform provided for the occa- 
sion. He was a tall fine-looking man, 
and conducted himself with great 
propriety and firmness, acknowled- 
ging the justice of his sentence, and 
expressing his hope that he might 
find mercy at the hands of the Judge 
Eternal, through the merits of his 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The sight was deeply interesting 
and impressive. So large a number 
of boats filled with men, stationed at 
a proper distance from the Emerald, 
to witness the tragical scene, lying 
upon their oars in gloomy silence ; 
the deck of the frigate crowded with 
her crew and officers, quiet and mo- 
tionless, waiting for the awful signal ; 
whilst in the meantime every eye 
was directed towards the scaffold, 
and fixed upon the unfortunate eul- 
prit, attended by an individual sta- 
tioned close by him, reading the bu- 
rial service, A white cap was drawn 
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over ‘his face—the fatal rope put 
round his neck—the reader was pro- 
ceeding with the service—the gun 
from the port, just under the scaffold, 
was fired, in its smoke the un- 
happy man was run up to the yard- 
arm, where, after the smoke had sub- 
sided, he was seen hanging. In about 
an hour's time he was lowered upon 
deck, bound up in his bedding and 
hammock, together with a few large 
shots, for the purpose of more readi- 
ly sinking, and then taken in a sin- 
gle boat about —_ miles out to sea, 
so as to be beyond anchorage ground, 
where he was plunged into Eis wa- 
tery grave. 


Our intrepid Admiral, subsequent 
to the unfortunate affair of Santa 
Cruz, had been sent to England for 
the purpose of recruiting his strength; 
which had suffered materially in con- 
sequence of the amputation of his 
arm. ‘Towards the end of the year, 
[1797,] the surgeon who attended 
him pronounced that he was again 
fit for service. It was not, however, 
till the 1st of April in the following 
year that he left his native Albion, in 
the Vanguard of seventy-four guns, 
to rejoin Earl St Vincent off Cadiz, 
where he arrived on the twenty- 
ninth. At this time the ever-restless 
ambition of the French Republic was 
hatching a plot of considerable mag- 
nitude and importance. The harbour 
of Toulon was soon discovered to be 
the centre of operations. All was stir 
and bustle in that warlike and cele- 
brated depét. It was not long ere a 
large fleet of men-of-war was seen 
hastily getting in readiness for sea, 
together witha greatmany transports. 
Troopsin vast numbers were collect- 
ing from all quarters, to be under 
the command of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Although they were nearly 
ready for embarkation, such was the 
secrecy of the projected enterprise, 
that none could ascertain the destina- 
tion of this formidable armament. 

As by an infallible presentiment of 
the future atness and glory of 
Britain’s choicest naval hero, St Vin- 
cent directed his attention to Nelson, 
and thought this the most suitable 
time to draw him forth, as a match 
in all respects adequate to the: wily 

icy and d ‘prowess of Napo- 
» He was accordingly detached 


in the Vanguard, and, taking: with 
him the Orion and Alexander, seven- 
ty-four gun ships, the Emerald and 
Terpsichore frigates, and the Bonne 
Citoyenne, sloop of war, which he 
found at Gibraltar, proceeded to- 
wards Toulon to watch the move- 
ments of the French fleet. On his 
way thither, he learned that it con- 
sisted of fifteen sail of the line, be- 
sides frigates, and about two hun- 
dred transports for the embarkation 
of forty thousand troops. On the 
twenty-first of May, not far from 
Toulon, a heavy gale of wind from 
the north-west carried away the main 
and mizen-topmast, and afterwards 
the foremast of the Vanguard, which 
constrained thesquadron, taking Nel- 
son’s ship in tow, to proceed to the 
island of Sardinia to refit. 

Whilst lying at Sardinia, Nelson 
heard that, on the very day of his dis- 
aster, the French fleet put to sea. Not 
knowing what course they were 
steering, as soon as the squadron was 
equipped, he proceeded to his for- 
mer station; and on the 5th of June, 
to the no small joy of the squadron, 
intelligence was brought by the Mu- 
tine brig, that on the 30th she had 
parted from a detachment of ten sail 
of the line, anda fifty gun ship, which 
last was our ship, the Leander, on 
their way to join him. In twodays’ 
time the two squadrons were uni- 
ted, which, according to instructions 
brought by the Mutine from Earl St 
Vincent, were immediately to go in 


-quest of Bonaparte and the Toulon 


fleet. The enthusiasm of the men 
was unbounded. They had lon 

anted for some service by whic 
they might signalize their valour. 
Here was an occasion worthy of the 
genius of Nelson, and the high-spi- 
rited officers and men under his com- 
mand. The eyes of Britain, of Eu- 
rope, of the world, were watching 
the issue of the expected conflict be- 
tween two of the greatest chiefs re- 
corded in history, each on his own 
peculiar element. 

The only elew which seemed like- 
ly to conduct us to the enemy, was 
the direction of the wind when they 
left Toulon, which being to the north- 
ward and westward, led to the _— 
sumption, that:they had shaped their 


coutse up the Mediterranean. Signal 


was accordingly made to pursue the 
same track, ‘To exasperate our im- 
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patience; we-were for a considerable 
'ttine becalmed, but at length a breeze 

pew rt ,» we made sail along the 
coast of Italy, The first information 

‘obtained of the enemy was, I be- 

lieve, ‘by our ship. By a small ves- 
sel whom we hailed, we were in- 

formed, that the fleet of which we 

‘were in pursuit had been seen off the 

coast of Sicily. Pursuing our course, 

on the 16th of June, we came in sight 
of Mount Vesuvius, and standing in- 
to the bay of Naples, sent Captains 

Trowbridge and Hardy onshore to ob- 

tain, if possible, further information. 

All, however, we could learn from 

the British ambassador at Naples was, 

that the French fleet had not put in- 
tothe bay, but had coasted along the 
island of Sardinia, standing to the 
southward. With all possible speed 
we made for Sicily, where we touch- 
ed, for the purpose of wooding and 
watering, and recruiting our provi- 
sions. On the 20th of the month 
awe passed the celebrated Straits of 
Messina. Here ascene as imposing 
as it was novel presented itself. Al- 
ready had the progress of the French 
arms excited the dread and the ha- 
tred of the inhabitants, and their at- 
tention was eagerly directed towards 
the only power capable of withstand- 
ing French aggression and tyranny. 

On taking our departure, we were 
greeted with such a display of de- 

voted affection and respect, as was, 

perhaps, never surpassed. The sea 
was covered over with boats filled 
with persons of the first distinction, 
chiefly of the ecclesiastical order. 
It was thought that not less than five 
hundred priests were present on the 
eccasion. These, adorned with their 
rich and splendid vestments, and 
bearing the insignia of their respec- 
tive orders, elevated their crucifixes, 
and, with uplifted hands, imploring 
‘the blessing of Heaven upon the Bri- 
tish arms, in making them instrumen- 
tal in humbling the haughty and pro- 
fane enemies of God and men, form- 
ed one of the most interesting ob- 
jects 1 ever beheld. Nor was our 
fleet behind in acknowledging with 

Joud and reiterated cheering the 
sense we had of their good wishes 

and . prayers ; the confidence we had 
-dn the. goodness of our cause, and the 
assurance we ssed, whenever 

»4we should. fall in with the: stealthy 
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foe, that British valour would’ prove 
an overmatch for French boasting. 
Under these favourable ‘auspices, 
with information obtained that the 
Toulon fleet had sailed for Malta, 
had actually taken possession’ of 
that important island, and were’ ly- 
ing at anchor there, thither we im- 
mediately shaped our course with 
a steady gale from the north-west, 
confidently hoping that a day or two 
would lay us alongside of Napoleon 
and his myrmidons. On the twenty- 
second, however, the Mutine spoke 
a Genoese vessel, which informed 
her that the French fleet took its 
departure from Malta on the eight- 
eenth, leaving us scarcely any 
thing else to conjecture, but that 
as the wind had been steadily blow- 
ing from the north-west for several 
days, Egypt must be its ultimate 
destination. Thither we instantly 
directed our way, crowding all the 
canvass we possibly could, and in 
six days came in sight of Alexandria ; 
but to our mortification no French 
fleet was there. We sent a message 
on shere to the British ambassador ; 
but no information could be obtain- 
ed. Puzzled to the last degree, we 
scarcely knew how to proceed. “At 
length it was concluded to retrace 
our progress, hoping to find the 
enemy on his way to Egypt. Still, 
however, we were doomed to disap- 
pointment. After having beaten to 
windward for nearly three weeks, 
we again made the island of Sicily, 
where we a second time recruited 
our provisions ; but no additional 
information could we gain, only that 
nothing had been heard of the 
French fleet in those seas, and that 
it was next to certain it had not re- 
turned to Toulon or Gibraltar. Sig- 
nal was once more made by Admiral 
Nelson to shape our course for 
Egypt. When we were not far from 
the Morea, the Culloden, which ge- 
nerally took the lead, owing to her 
being a fast-sailing ship, gave chase 
to a polacre in the French service, 
which she continued to follow round 
a headland, till we lost sight of both 
for a considerable time. At length 
the Culloden reappeared, with her 
prize in tow, which, having run into 
a harbour of shallow water, was pur- 
sued by the Culloden’s boats, and 
brought out by them. The instant 
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the, fleat-was, in sight, the Culloden 
ran) up, asignal to, the masthead— 
& Intelligence.’ The effect upon the 
fleet. was.like electricity ; every bo- 
sor burned to know the particulars. 
The captain of the polacre was taken 
on, beard the admiral’s ship, and 
gave information, that he had, only 
a few.days before, seen the French 
fleet. lying off Alexandria. The joy 
with which these tidings were re- 
ceived on board our ships, and the 
alacrity with which the command 
was obeyed, to make all possible sail 
to come up with the enemy, are 
scarcely credible. In the mean time 
Admiral Nelson made a solemn pro- 
mise—and which was accordingly 
fulfilled —that if the information 
which the captain of the polacre 
gave proved true, he would restore 
him his vessel, and set him and all 
his crew at liberty, with a month’s 
provision; only taking out the wine, 
with which she was laden, for the 
use, of the fleet. 

. The, French fleet, as we after- 
wards learned, had put into Rhodes, 
when .we were standing for Egypt 
the first time, which was the occa- 
sion of our missing them. Arrived, 
as it appears, off Alexandria, on the 
second day after we had left, the 
French admiral learned that we had 
just made our appearance, and hasti- 
ly departed ; information from which 
the arrogance and vanity of our ene- 
my Jed them to infer, that our with- 
drawing so speedily was a conse- 
quence of fear, at having heard of 
their, numerical superiority. This 
delusion, no doubt, made the French 
admiral less careful to be in readi- 
ness for action than he might other- 
wise have been, had he more justly 
appreciated the character of British 
seamen, 

On the morning of the first of 
August, the city of Alexandria once 
more presented itself to our view. 
Signal also was made by the ships 
which had been dispatched before, 
that the harbour was full of trans- 
ports, and that the French flag was 
floating in the wind from the towers 
of the city. Soon afterwards the 
fleet, itself was descried drawn up 
in line of battle in Aboukir Bay. In- 
stant signal was made to clear away 
for action, whilst our ships: steered 
Mixeet for the.enemy.. To give a 
description of the general battle is 


needless; every one knows it; and 
the glory which irradiated the: Bri- 
tish arms on the memorable night 
of the first of August, will shine re- 
splendent to the end of time. Such, 
besides, was the full occupation and 
eagerness with which every man 
was engaged from the moment of 
beginning to clear away for action, 
till nearly the end of the battle, that 
but few individuals had opportunity 
to take more than a hasty glance of 
the process of the engagement; to 
say nothing of the darkness of the 
night, illuminated only by conflict- 
ing fires from the mouths of the 
cannon ; and the smoke in which 
both fleets were involved. Leavi 
this, as most writers have describe 
it, I shall confine myself to a de- 
scription of only such scenes as fell 
under my own observation, imme- 
diately connected with the Leander, 
and which none could so accurately 
describe as those who were on 
board. In consequence of bein 
detained in the neighbourhood of 
the Culloden—to assist, as far as we 
were able, to extricate her from the 
unfortunate situation in which she 
was placed, having at about seven 
o’clock in the evening struck on a 
ridge of rocks, two miles from the 
scene of action—we ‘were late in 
coming to an engagement. It ha- 
ving been reported amongst the 
crew that the admiral had given 
strict orders, that the Leander, be- 
ing a much smaller ship, and of 
much lighter metal, than any of the 
French ships of the line, was on no 
account to lay any of them along- 
side, our men were almost in a state 
of uproar at the disappointment, 
supposing this prohibition amounted 
to an exclusion from participating 
in the glory of the conflict; till they 
understood from Captain Thompson, 
that if we could find a situation in 
which we might “ do any good,” we 
were at liberty to run in our ship. 
We were not long before we disco- 
vered such a position; and accord- 
ingly we ran the Leander betwixt 
the stations of the Peuple-Souve- 
rain and the Franklin of eighty-four 
guns, dropping a stern and bower- 
anchor, so as to place our ship right 
athwart the hawse of the latter ship, 
within only a few, s’ distance, 
into the bows .of which we continued 
to pour our broadside of twenty- 
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four pene so effectually, that in 
less than half an hour she was com- 

letely dismasted. The whole of 
os bews were soon laid open, and 
our shots raked her decks with 
dreadful precision, sweeping away 
the dense crew which filled them, 
so that none of the men could at 
a. be brought to fight the bow 
and forecastle guns; the only ones 
which could be brought to bear upon 
us. The stern-cable of the Defence 
having been shot away by the Peu- 
ple-Souverain, the former ship swung 
round, so as to assume an admirable 
position upon the starboard quarter 
of our antagonist, and dealt her 
broadsides with terrible effect. Soon 
afterwards we observed a singular 
appearance on board of the Franklin ; 
on her forecastle an English colour 
was hoisted, but a French colour 
was flying abaft! At which our cap- 
tain hailed her, and shouted, “ Have 
you struck ?” 

To which the French captain re- 
plied, “ Yes!” 

* What do you mean, then,” re- 
amg — Thompson, “ by keep- 
ng the French colour flying abaft ?” 

“ I cannot get any man on my 
decks to expose himself while he is 
striking it,’ was the reply; “ but if 
you cease firing, I will take it down 
myself.” 

This he forthwith did ; and, bring- 
ing it and his sword on board our 
ship, presented them to Captain 
Thompson, saying, “ You deserve 
them, for you have done me all the 
mischief.” 

He was, however, conveyed on 
board the Defence, as being the 
larger ship, to make his surrender ; 
but not till he had requested per- 
mission to walk round our ship; 
which having done, he expressed 
his amazement, “ that such a little 
box should have conquered so large 
a ship!” 

It was just after this event, and 
not, as has been erroneously stated, 
before, that the dreadful catastrophe 
of the blowing up of the Orient, in 
whose immediate neighbourhood we 
were, occurred. We had for a con- 
siderable time perceived her to be 
on fire, and anticipating the event, 
were adopting every precaution in 
our power ageleet danger from theex- 
plosion ; eee thing from 
the upper deck which was easily com- 
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bustible, wetting the sails, and sta 
tioning men in all directions with 
buckets of water in their hands, 
Even up to this time, whilst the Jow- 
er deck in the after part of the Ori- 
ent was in flames, such was the fury 
of the men, that they still continued 
to fire the guns on the upper decks, 
Atlength, however, about ten o’clock, 
we saw her spritsail yard and bow- 
sprit crowded with men, receding as 
far as possible from the flames; 
whilst hundreds were seen jumpin 
overboard, and clinging to spars an 
other pieces of wreck which were 
floating in the neighbourhood. The 
next moment the awful explosion 
took place, and, in the same instant, 
for ever disappeared the hundreds 
of human beings who had just before 
been seen floating on the bosom of 
the deep. Dreadful was the concus- 
sion ; it seemed as though every tim- 
ber, and joint, and seam of our ship, 
was severed ; whilst blazing masses 
of rigging and timber, projected an 
amazing height into the air, were 
seen suddenly descending in all di- 
rections, and in a moment extin- 
guished in the ocean; producing, in 
awful contrast, the tremendous blaze 
and explosion of the magazine, with 
a silence and darkness which seem- 
ed as though the world itself had 
ceased to be. Every man in both 
fleets appeared paralysed, and for 
nearly a quarter of an hour no gun 
was fired; no motion was percep- 
tible. 

Not long after this fearful event 
we perceived a few of the unhappy 
sufferers, who, contrary to our sup- 
position, had not been destroyed at 
the moment of explosion, swimmin 
towards our ship, imploring that ai 
which Britons are known never to 
refuse to a fallen enemy. The pier- 
cing cries of these unfortunate men 
seem still to vibrate on my ear, as 
some of them approaching near the 
Leander, cried out,—“ Bon John, 
give rop-e !—O, bon John, give rop-e, 
give rop-e!” As many of them as 
possible we rescued from a watery 
grave; though some of them, after 
all our endeavours, sunk to rise no 
more. It was wonderful to observe, 
notwithstanding the deplorable cir- 
cumstances in which these poor fel- 
lows were placed, what strength the 
amor patria, or reluctance to ac- 
knowledge defeat, exerted in them. 
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To-one of these forlorn creatures, 
drenched with water and exhausted 
with fatigue, I said—unseasonably I 
confess, and it may be thought un- 
feelingly, but it was on the spur of 
the moment—* Well, Monsieur, what 
think you now of your Bonaparte ?” 
To which the hapless man, summon- 
ing the little energy which remained 
in him, replied, “ O, Monsieur John 
Bull, dis nothing, dis nothing ; vive 
Napoleon !” 

The issue of this dreadful, and, as 
it respects the British arms, glorious 
battle of the Nile, is all that needs to 
be mentioned on the present occa- 
sion, having proposed to myself, in 
compliance with your request, to 
give a detail of only such occur- 
rences as fell under my own obser- 
vation, together with such cireum- 
stances as are not elsewhere to be 
met with ; excepting, of course, those 
statements which form the necessary 
connecting links of the story. Of the 
thirteen French ships of the line, 
eleven were taken or destroyed. The 
only ships which made their escape 
were, the Justice and the Diana fri- 
gates, and the Guilliaume Tell and 
Généreux, of seventy-four guns, with 
the last of whom, in little more than 
a fortnight afterwards, we were des- 
tined to have a severer struggle than 
any which had been experienced in 
Aboukir Bay; and of which, as it 
is closely connected with this part of 
my history, I shall, in conclusion, 
give you a brief sketch. 





It was, you may be sure, no way 
agreeable to the British tars, to see 
the two seventy-fours and two fri- 
gates, who had sustained scarcely 
any damage—except from a few dis- 
tinct and occasional shots, just to re- 
mind them that they were not for- 
gotten by us—effecting their escape. 
Admiral Nelson made signal first to 
one ship, then to another, to endea- 
vour to intercept their flight, but he 
received in reply,—*“ Disabled—un- 
fit,” &c. They accordingly posnene- 
ed, bearing tidings as unwelcome to 
the French nation, as they were joy- 
ous to the British. The second of 
August was employed by our crew 
in getting the Leander in sailing trim. 
Qn the third we were ed in 
affording all the assistance in our 
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power to the Culloden; and, on the 
fifth, Captain Barry, of the Van- 
guard, charged with the dispatches 
rom Admiral Nelson to Earl St Vin- 
cent, was sent on board our ship, and 
we immediately proceeded to con- 
vey the intelligence of the glorious 
victory of the Nile. | 

Nothing remarkable occurred, nor 
was our progress retarded, till, on 
the eighteenth of the month, early in 
the morning, being within a few miles 
of the Goza di Candia, the man from 
the mast-head cried out, “ A sail on 
the starboard quarter—a large ship.” 
At this time the Leander was be- 
calmed, whilst the sail in question 
was evidently bringing up a good 
breeze with her. She soon disco- 
vered herself to be a sail of the line, 
and with a view to decoy us, ran up 
Turkish colours. By the shot-holes 
in her bows, however, we soon re- 
cognised her as one of the seventy- 
fours which had effected her escape 
from Aboukir Bay ; and, on a nearer 
approach, that she was the Généreux, 

aptain Le Joille. We had no pos- 
sibility of eseape from a ship which 
was of a force so greatly superior to 
our own. Nothing remained but to 
clear away for action, and to render 
our capture, if unavoidable, as dear- 
ly obtained as possible; else an es- 
cape, if practicable, would have been 
advisable, and no man on board for 
a moment entertained the thought of 
striking without a battle. 

At the battle of the Nile,—such 
was our almost miraculous exemp- 
tion from disaster whilst engaged 
with the Franklin—not one of our 
men was killed, and only ten were 
wounded; and those were not 
wounded by the Franklin’s 8, 
scarcely any of which could be 
brought to bear upon us, but by the 
descending wreck and some of the 
iron ballast which fell upon our deck, 
from the explosion of the Orient. 
Still, however, we were nearly a 
hundred men short of our comple- 
ment. In spite of all these disad- 
vantages, the enthusiasm with which 
our brave fellows manned their guns, 
and held themselves in readiness, at 
the word of command, to receive 
their tremendous antagonist, was 
amazing. The Généreux soon came 
within range of her guns, on our lar- 
board ,and opened a terrible 
fire upon us. Instantly heuling our 
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wind, so as to bring our guns to bear, 
we poured our whole broadside into 
her. The shots told severely on both 
sides. One single shot of our first 
fire, nearly knocked two of the Gé- 
néreux’s ports into one, killed two 
men, and then lodged in her main- 
mast, This dreadful struggle was 
continued for four hours without in- 
termission, hurling the thundering 
messengers of death and destruction 
into each other, as fast as our guns 
could be loaded and fired, at not 
more than forty yards distant, 
During the heat of the action, a 
youth of about eighteen years of age, 
an assistant to the captain’s secre- 
tary, and who was stationed at one 
of the guns in the ward-room, was 
struck down, to all appearance dead, 
by the wind of a thirty-six pound 
shot, which passed close by his head. 
On examination by the surgeon, al- 
though the ball had not struck him, 
the concussion seemed to have pro- 
duced a sensible indentation in his 
scull. Almost as soon as he was 
brought into the cockpit—where I 
attended him—and placed in a re- 
clined posture, the blood oozed from 
his eyes and ears, and flowed copi- 
ously from his nose and mouth—a 
mournful sight. He never spoke af- 
terwards, but died in about an hour 
and a half after the occurrence.* 
Whilst every one on board that was 
able to handle a rammer, or carry a 
cartridge, was needed and called 
upon to exert every power of his 
body and mind in this strenuous con- 
flict, I was directed to take charge 
of four guns on the upper deck, which 
had now been fought with uncom- 
mon vigour and effect for upwards of 
two hours and a half. Much ex- 
hausted with previous care and ex- 
ertion, I was greatly in want of wa- 
ter, the only drink allowed in British 
men-of-war during an engagement, 
and hastily ran to the quarter-deck 
in quest of a water-cask which had 
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escaped the general devastation ; for 
almost every one on the guni-de 

had been shattered to pieces. ._Lucki- 
ly, [found one half full of water, and 
a jug lying by it. This; having been 


accidentally concealed, was a prize 
indeed. I eagerly seized the jug, and 
was just about to drink, when Cap- 
tain Thompson, as necessitous as my- 
self, stepped across the deck and re- 
quested to share the boon. I pre- 
sented him with the jug, and having 
drank, he repaired to his former sta- 
tion, when he was astonished at his 
providential escape ; ry | the few 
moments he was drinking the water, 
the mizen-shrouds, against which he 
was standing the instant before, were 
shot away. Nor was this all: an 
equal Providence saved my life at the 
same moment; for just as I was has- 
tening to my former post, I was met 
by a lieutenant who accosted me 
with, “ Why, ——, I’m happy to see 
you alive! Where have you been ? 
Every man within the last minute 
has been killed atthe two guns where 
you were just standing !”—they'were 
eleven in number. 

All the cartridges on board the Gé- 
néreux, as we afterwards learned, 
being ss she sheered along- 
side with an evident intention to 
board us, and came so near as to 
carry away two of our ports; such, 
however, was the intrepidity of her 
crew, that though the captain gave 
the command to board, not one of 
his men would obey; at this mo- 
ment, indeed, scarcely ten men were 
to be seen on her upper-deck. Our 
forecastle at this juncture was 
crowded with men, seeking the very 
object which their opponents shun- 
ned, and endeavouring to grapple 
the Généreux for this purpose: one 
of our men had actually thrown a 
rope over her starboard cat-head, 
and was in the act of belaying it, 
when she sheered off and broke the 
rope. Could we at this instant but 





* This brings to my recollection another singular circumstance, which happened 


some years afterwards under my own eye. 


Being on a cruise in quest of some mer- 


chant ships, we bad to run close under a heavy fire from a battery on shore, when 
our, captain. was knocked down on his back in a similar manner, by the wind of a large 


shot, and did not recover his senses for eight days. 


At length he was taken on shore 


to an, hospital, where, after a careful examination of his body, a small spot, scarcely 


larger than a pea, was discovered on his right shoulder. 


Ne sooner was this lariced, 


than a dark-coloured humour flowed from the incision, and he almost instantly reco- 
yered the use of. his faculties: ‘ 7 
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ah ‘lashed her fast, there is little 
jou but we should have carried 
her. So enraged was Captain Le 
Joille at the dastardly conduct of 
his. crew, that he threatened, if his 
men did not come upon the upper 
deck and board the Leander, he 
would blow up his ship. At this 
they came upon deck ; but the mo- 
ment was gone by; the opportunity 
for ever lost. 

By this time the Leander had lost 
both her fore and main topmasts, and 
her mizen-mast; whilst the Géné- 
reux had lost. only her mizen-mast : 
our ship, therefore, lay like a log in 
the water, whilst that of the enemy 
was completely under command. 
The Généreux then forged ahead, 
and ran down considerably to lee- 
ward, in order to prepare cartridges 
for another assault, which they did 
by cutting up their stockings to make 
bags for the powder. Whilst she 
was effecting this movement, either 
through incaution, or supposing our 
cartridges were as deficient as her 
own, or that as our masts and rig- 
ging having fallen on the starboard 
side, our guns were disabled; she 
passed down towards our starboard- 
quarter, affording us a charming op- 
portunity to revenge our injuries. 
Our upper-deck guns were, indeed, 
utterly disabled with the wreck of 
our masts and sails, but our lower 
deck was ready; and accordingly we 
brought the whole battery of our 
heaviest metal on the starboard side 
to bear, and poured two most effi- 
cient broadsides into our antagonist 
as she passed us. 

Having effected her purpose, and 
being exasperated to the highest 
pitch at our last destructive fire, she 
was coming up for a second conflict, 
Farther resistance would have been 
madness, not bravery. I informed 
Captain Thompson of the extent of 
our loss of men, and suggested to 
him the propriety of yielding the 
contest, against so fearful a disparity, 
else that the lives of all our brave 
fellows would be lost. The com- 
mand was given to strike: not, how- 
ever, till. taking the precaution of 
sinking the dispatches, together with 
every other valuable document, to 
the bottom of the ocean. These, 
as is usual incase of danger of being 
captured; had been attached to a 
heavy shot, and suspended by a cord 
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out of one of the gun-room ports, 
This cord was cut, and the Britis! 

flag struck at the same instant, whilst 
the tri-coloured flag was hoisted on 
the stump of our mizen-mast. 

The position of the Généreux at 
this moment was such, as to be un- 
able to lay us alongside, and all her 
boats were so shattered as to be use- 
less. In this emergency, in order to 
put her men on board our ship, they 
constructed a raft of such spars and 
planks as were-at hand, and a consi- 
derable number of men descended 
upon it; but instead of being able to 
reach us they were drifted to lee- 
ward. At length some of the men who 
were able to swim plunged into the 
sea, and swimming towards our ship, 
laid hold of the wreck which adhered 
to us, and scrambled, as well as they 
= able, up the sides of the Lean- 

er. 

Thus ended a conflict, disastrous 
indeed in its issue to the Leander, 
but than which, perhaps, nothing 
more brave or daring was ever at- 
tempted on the ocean. That a ship 
of only fifty guns, the very largest of 
which carried only a twenty-four 
pound shot; whilst that of our an- 
pn rst was one of the most power- 
ful of the French seventy-fours, whose 
large guns carried a thirty-six pound 
shot; the crew of the latter being at 
least seven hundred men, whilst 
of the former was only two hundred 
and sixty; that such a ship should 
have sustained a conflict of upwards 
of six hours, at such frightful odds, 
will ever redound to the honour of 
the British navy, and the intrepidity 
of its hearts of oak. 

On board the Leander thirty-eight 
men were killed and forty-eight 
wounded; whilst the Généreux had 
eighty-eight men killed, and one hun- 
dred and twelve wounded. Of those 
whosurvived to take possession of our 
ship, such a set of vagabonds, sure, 
never before trode the decks of a Bri- 
tish man-of-war. The very sight of 
them was loathsome to behold, as 
they crawled up the sides of our gal- 
lant ship, in their filthy rags, dripping 
with water, and seemingly half fa- 
mished. But their appearance was 
even princely, compared with theit 
conduct. The moment they teach- 
ed our deck, lost to all sense of lio- 
nour or shame, their only ‘object ‘ap- 
peared to Be ‘plunder, They were 
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seen like somany savages, struggling 
with each other who should soonest 
reach the officers’ berths, in order to 
rifle whatever they contained, deci- 
ding, in some instances, the partition 
of what they had plundered, by sei- 
zing each other by the throat. 
omplaint was made to the French 
officers, and to Le Joille himself, of 
the rapacity of the men; but our re- 
monstrances were heard only witha 
contemptuous sneer, and an intima- 
tion that their men had hardly enough 
earned the recompense they were 
reaping. Instead of any regard tothat 
sense of honour which is so sacredly 
reserved by every man on board a 
British man-of-war,where each consi- 
ders himself a maintaining 
the character of his country for justice 
and humanity towards the vanquish- 
ed, this Gallic rabble resembled the 
bloodhounds of some vile privateer, 
or Algerine corsair. One little cir- 
cumstance, which redounds as much 
to the honour of av English boy, who 
attended upon Captain Thompson, 
as it reflects disgrace upon Le Joille 
and his crew, is not undeserving of 
mention. Aware of the plunder to 
which his master’s property was to 
be subjected, as well as that of the 
other officers, this faithful lad espied 
the captain’s quadrant, and endea- 
euanel to conceal it; unable to ef- 
fect his purpose, he snatched it up, 
and was chased round the deck by 
one of Le Joille’s scoundrels, and 
when he found all his efforts vain to 
elude his pursuer, to the no small 
mortification of the Frenchman, he 
threw it overboard, through one of 
the ports. Whilst the officers were 
thus treated on board their own ship, 
our common men fared no better 
when they were taken on board the 
Généreux. Whatever little effects 
they had endeavoured to rescue on 
their persons, were wrested from 
them by the ie of rapine, as 
soon as they reac er execrable 
decks, bein — of every thing 
but the clothes which covered their 
nakedness. 

Of eighteen officers of the Lean- 
der, who were allowed to remain on 
board our own ship, I was one. We 
were then taken in tow by the Géné- 
reux, and proceeded towards the 
island of Malta, when we were as 


near being d by the British 
fleet as cadile,  Sespectiag no 
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danger, since the capture of the 


island by Bonaparte, Joille was 
standing for the harbour, when, on 
the fourth morning after our capture, 
a sail, which afterwards proved to 
be a French merchant vessel, was 
seen in the offing, which, on a nearer 
——, perceiving the Généreux 
to be a French ship, made all pos- 
sible sail towards us, with the intel- 
ligence, opportune enough for our 
enemy, though unfortunate for us, 
that a British squadron was block- 
ading the place. But for this infor- 
mation, we had run into the very 
bosom of our own fleet, and, being 
once descried by them, must have 
fallen into their hands ; as the Géné- 
reux was in a state too crippled to 
have effected an escape. 

Instantly altering our course, we 
made all possible speed for the island 
of Corfu, where after a few days we 
arrived. All the British prisoners 
on board the Généreux were detain- 
ed in a castle on the island, till an 
exchange of prisoners, provided for 
by Admiral Nelson after the battle of 
the Nile, who stipulated as a condi- 
tion of landing in Egypt the prison- 
ers he had taken, that an equal num- 
ber of British prisoners of war should 
be exchanged by cartel. We, on the 
contrary, from on board the Leander, 
were sent in a small vessel up to 
Ragusa, and put on board a lazaretto, 
where we performed a quarantine 
of twenty-one days. The time we 
spent here, however, was far from 
being tedious, The inhabitants of 

sa having heard of the victory 
of the Nile, and that we were part 
of the officers who fought and con- 
quered on that glorious occasion, 
vied with each other who should 
shew the greatest marks of kindness 
and liberality towards us. Comfort- 
able beds were provided for each of 
us, and every day we were supplied 
with all kinds of the choicest provi- 
sions, wines, and fruit: nothing they 
could precure was thought too good, 
no honour they could confer upon 
us too great... . 

After ending our quarantine at 
Ragusa, we were taken across the 
Gulf to Barletta, where we were 
again obliged to perform quarantine 
for fourteen days loiger. Prepara- 


tion was then made, by order of Sir 
William Hamilton, the British am- 
baseador at Naples, at the expense 
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of the British government, to have 
us conveyed across the country, in 


order to rejoin our fleet. Seven 
commodious carriages were got in 
readiness for our journey, with di- 
rections, that we were to put up at 
the very best hotels in the towns 
through which we had to pass, and 
that no cost was to be spared in our 
entertainment, as a testimony of the 
gratitude of our country to the he- 
roes of the Nile. 

It was perfectly amusing to wit- 
ness the commotion created in the 
villages and towns through which 
we sed; all was hilarity and 
merriment; especially at the hotels 
where we spent the nights. Our 
journeys were so arranged, that we 
usually arrived where we were to 
sleep, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. This afforded us the most 
favourable opportunity of pleasant 
intercourse with the inhabitants. 
More than once we were honoured 
with a ball, or public assembly, and 
greeted wherever we went as deli- 
verers from the hated aggression 
and tyranny of France; accosted 
ever and anon by the familiar, and, 
as it would seem, favourite appel- 
lation, of * Mi Lor Jack.” 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the scenery through which we pass- 
ed ; the effect. was like enchant- 
ment. To those unaccustomed to 
the sight, the manner in which the 
vines are here trained, presents a 
most interesting and delightful ob- 
ject; extending their ample branches 
to adjacent trees, so arranged as to 
present their rich dependants most 
advantageously to the southern sun ; 
whilst the clustering grapes are seen 
ienarvaingting Samos ves, here with 
their own rich foliage, and there with 
the leaves and fruit of trees totally 
dissimilar. For fifteen or twenty miles 
together every variety of hill and dale, 
mantled over with foliage the most 
luxuriant and variegated, and with 
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fruit of the richest hues, attract and 
detain the gaze of the beholder; 
whilst the more elevated ground, 
clothed with flocks, and tended by 
their musical shepherds, cannot fail 
to associate in the mind of the admi- 
rer of classic lore, the strains of the 
Mantuan Bard, who erst, with his 
oaten-pipe, made the woodlands so 
sweetly to resound the beauteous 
Amarillis! 

After a journey of four days, we 
once more got sight of the ocean, 
and at the same time of a part of 
Nelson’s fleet, lying at anchor in the 
bay of Naples. For once, I acknow- 
ledge, the sight of British men-of- 
war, did not, as formerly, fill me 
with enthusiasm. The recollection 


of the perils in which I had so long 
been placed, in contrast, perha 
with the gleams of pleasure with 


which I had been solaced on shore ; 
but chiefly the prospect of being 
again engaged in foreign service, 
and in new perils, without having 
once enjoyed the privilege of visit. 
ing my native shore, spread a tem- 
porary gloom over my mind. Leave, 
however, was given us, through the 
kind indulgence of Admiral Nelson, 
to spend a few days in the city of 
Naples, where hospitable entertain- 
ment, beautiful scenery, and intelli- 
gent company, combined to promote 
our happiness. We were then dis- 
tributes among the ships, accordi 
to our respective ranks, merit, 
time of service. I and two of my 
companions were appointed on board 
the Vanguard. Not long after this 
appointment, we fell in with and 
captured two polacres, on board one 
of which F was permitted to return 
to my native home, in beloved Al- 
bion. Thus were the cheerless fore- 
besiags, in which I had so lately in- 
dulged, like many ethers both before 
and since, dissipated by happier oc- 
currences than would have been cre- 
dited in the hour of despondency. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


FROM THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 


Sir,—Two articles in the Forei 

uarterly Review,* treating of the 

oreign Policy of England, under the 
administrations of Lord Castlereagh 
and of Mr Canning, have been the 
subject of criticism in the New 
Monthly Magazine.+ As the author 
of these Articles, I request permission 
to make your mais syne iscellany 
the channel of a reply to this critique. 

Postponing the remarks, savourin 
of personality and bitterness, wit 
which the “friend of Mr Canning” 
has seasoned his arguments, I pro- 
ceed to notice, in their order, his cri- 
ticisms upon those og: of my Re- 
views upon which he has found it 
convenient to observe. 

I might perhaps make an objection 
to the description which is given of 
the purportof myargument. “The 
Reviewer argues that there was near- 
ly an exact similarity between the 
principles of the two statesmen.” My 
argument would have been more 
correctly, or at least more clearly, 
explained, by stating, as its objects, 
the establishment of these positions : 
That no material difference in the 
two systems had any practical effect 
upon the conduct of England; and 
particularly that Lord Castlereagh 
did not systematically repress, nor 
Mr Canning systeinatically support, 
liberal and popular institutions in 
other coun ne 

For the “fashionable” denial of 
merit to Mr Canning, which is said 
to have preceded the publication of 
Mr Stapleton’s “ Political Life of Mr 
Canning,” I am not responsible ; and 
was assuredly never guilty of impu- 
ting to any statesman as a fault, that 
his measures were referable to some 
| asaaye principle.|| Yet I will con- 

ess, that I always regard with some 
distrust, an essay on whatever sub- 
ject, which begins by asserting the 
—— of “an enlarged view,” 

speaks contemptuously of “ -" 

o 
iffer 


tle minds,” and “a narrow 


intellect.” Those only will 


from me in this distrust, who have 
usually found such disclaimers of 
littleness, followed by a proportion- 
ate liberality and grandeur of senti- 
ment. 

I questioned the “ taste” of Mr 
Stapleton, in interlarding his eulogy 
upon Mr Canning, with sarcasms 
and sneers at Lord Castlereagh. 
“ What a notion,” says the indignant 
critic, “ does this convey of the prin- 
ciples of some statesmen! As if the 
truths of history were the proper 
concern of a master of the ceremo- 
nies |” 

If I entertained for a moment the 
suspicion, that Mr Stapleton himself 
was the writer of the letter, this pas- 
sage instantly dispelled it. A person 
who had peculiar opportunities of 
observing, for five years, the daily 
operations of an elegant mind, could 
not refer the niceties of judgment, 
feeling, and propriety, to a common 
standard with courtly etiquette ; or 
wish to restore to political society 
and literature that barbarous rough- 
ness, which an imitation of Mr Can- 
ning would remove. 

Surely, without “concealing his 
sentiments with respect to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh,” Mr Stapleton might have 
becomingly avoided expressions of 
contempt. The relative situation of 
that minister with Mr Canning par- 
ticularly called for this forbearance. 
Mr Canning felt this, and something 
more, when he expressed his hope 
that he felt as it deserved, the man- 
liness and generosity with which his 
rival had voluntarily tendered to 
him in 1812 the seals of the Foreign 
Office. “ What would be thought of 
me, what should I deserve to be 
thought of by every liberal mind—if 
after such a transaction as I have de- 
scribed, I could even pause for a mo- 
ment to consider in what order, with 
respect to each other, my noble friend 
and I should march towards one com- 
mon object in the service of our 
country? In that transaction, any 
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feelings which had previously sepa- 
rated my noble friend and myself 
were buried for ever. The very me- 
mory of them was effaced from our 
minds, nor can I compliment the good 
taste of those who would call them 
up from oblivion.” * 

He was careful, in his after-life, to 
avoid all appearance of the bitter- 
ness which it was perhaps not in hu- 
man nature perfectly to extinguish. 

I will make no objection to the 
slight correction which the Letter- 
writer makes on what he conceives 
to be my description of Mr Staple- 
ton’s object, the more readily as, in 
the passage quoted for this descrip- 
tion, I had not Mr Stapleton particu- 
larly in view.+ Letit be taken, then, 
as Mr Stapleton’s object to prove, 
“ that Mr Canning aided the cause of 
liberty in Europe, by br art 
the powerful support of Englan 
from those who endeavoured to sup- 
press all liberal opinions.” 

My objects were to shew, that the 
support said to be withdrawn, had 
never been given; and that “ the 
cause of liberty in Europe” had not 
been the object of the policy of Lord 
Castlereagh with one intention, or of 
Mr Canning with another. 

But I am reproached with setting 
up my own opinion against those of 
more competent persons. Lady 
Canning, it is said, must have been 
acquainted with the sentiments of 
her husband; Lord Londonderry 
with those of his brother. It may be 
80; but each of these eminent per- 
sons is the very worst witness of the 
thoughts or actions of the other’s 
Hero; and is not a good witness of 
the merits of his own. The allow- 
ance which, with perfect sincerity, I 
have made for the partialities and 
amiable prejudices of the Secretary, 
are due, tenfold, to the widow and 
the brother. 

So far, therefore, as the alleged 
misrepresentation of the policy of 
the one statesman depends upon a 
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misrepresentation of the policy of 
the other, those whose exclusive ob- 
ject it is to exalt either, ought surely 
to be heard with special caution. 
But Lord Grey is also quoted. 
“ He must,” as is said, according 
to me, “have been ignorant of the 
policy of 50th /” Lord Grey was 
ignorant of the policy of both. He 
had a full share of that sort of igno- 
rance which is produced by conti- 
nued opposition, rivalry, and disap- 
parent And all that I have ta- 
en the liberty of observing upon 
Lord John Russell, is applicable to 
Lord Grey, who has applauded the 
views of the noble historian. But 
what has Lord Grey said, and how 
far has his treatment of Mr Canning’s 
policy that character of consistency 
without which it is of no value? Ob- 
serve: He had been the opponent of 
Mr Pitt, Lord Liverpool, Lord Castle- 
reagh ; against Mr Canning he di- 
rected, in 1827,§ the bitterest effusion 
of his own sarcastic eloquence, treat- 
ing, as “a ridiculous boast,”’ his pre- 
tensions to merit in respect of South 
America, and exposing [very justly] 
the infatuation of those Whigs who 
pretended to consider him as the 
special friend of liberty. Recently, 
however, speaking from the govern- 
ment bench in the House of Lords, 
which the friends of Mr Canning had 
enabled him to fill,—sitting opposite 
to the more peculiar friends of Lord 
Castlereagh, and answering Lord 
Castlereagh’s brother on a point of 
foreign policy—he utters a sentence 
of approbation of Mr Canning’s sys- 
tem, “so far as it differed from Lord 
Castlereagh’s.” He excepts from his 
commendation the transactions with 
Portugal and with Greece. He had 
formerly described Mr Canhing’s 
treatment of Spain in 1823, as “ be- 
traying the interests, tarnishing the 
honour, and endangering the pros- 
perity of England ;”|| and yet, if Han- 
sard be correct, my antagonist has 
even underrated the approbation 





* Speech on the Lisbon affair, 6th May, 1817. Parl. Deb. xxxvi. 222. 
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which the same Lord Grey has re- 
cently expressed. He tells us that he 
“zealously supported Mr Canning’s 
foreign policy in general, not be- 
cause it was that of Lord Castle- 
reagh, but because it was a step to- 
wards retracing the injudicious po- 
licy of his predecessor.” Now, I 
have in vain searched the debates of 
the Lords for the proofs of this sup- 
port, much less of its alleged founda- 
tion. There is nothing upon the 
subject till we come to the vitupera- 
tive speech of 1827, in which Lord 
Grey denied to Mr Canning the 
praise of a peculiar and a wiser policy. 
“Tam sure that he has not himself 
led to the holding up of this contrast. 
I am sure that it has been owing to 
the indiscretion of his friends.” * Again, 
“ during the whole course of his pub- 
lic career, there is not any man who 
has less approved of his conduct 
than myself.” Lord Grey then men- 
tioned South America as the only 

oint on which the “ contrast” could 

e plausibly maintained, and pro- 
ceeded with characteristic severity 
to deprive him of any merit on that 
account. No, sir, whatever Lord 
Grey may now say, Mr Canning had 
not the misfortune, while alive, to 
concur in foreign, any more than in 
domestic policy, with the leader of 
the Whigs ! 

I rely not so much upon personal 
authority, as upon the public acts 
and speeches of the Ministers whose 
conduct I examine; yet it is scarce- 
ly reasonable, that when Lord Grey, 
the head of the Opposition, is to be 
quoted, Lord Liverpool, the head of 
the Government, is to be rejected! 
Although responsible for every mea- 
sure of the Foreign Department, from 
1812 to 1827, and the expounder of 
the Foreign Policy in the House of 
Lords, he is supposed to have not 
been free to interfere in foreign af- 
fairs, because he had been, as it is 
said, elected Premier by his col- 
leagues. It is true that the late King 
gave to the members of the Cabinet 
which had been led by Mr Perceval, 
an unusual share in the nomination 
of his First Minister ; but it would be 
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a libel upon the character of Lord 
Liverpool to say, that he so far ne- 
glected the duties of the office, to 
which he had thus succeeded, as to 
permit, unconcerned, a total change 
of policy in a most important branch 


of his administration. That he was, 
“ for some years before Lord Castle- 
reagh’s death, uneasy at the state of 
foreign affairs” + is probable enough; 
Lord Castlereagh himself, there is 
little doubt, was not very comfort- 
able under all that was going on in 
Europe; nor is Lord Grey quite easy 
at the present moment; but to trace 
the uneasiness of the Premier to his 
disapprobation of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Is a gratuitous assumption. 

I am far from denying that much 
is in the power of the Secretary of 
State who writes the dispatches, and 
talks to Foreign Ministers: he may 
give a different tone to the commu- 
nications, and this change of tone 
may lead to more substantial altera- 
tions. I believe that Mr Canning did 
alter the tone; and I admit that it is 
“ by an examination of facts alone” 
that we can ascertain whether there 
was a fundamental change of system. 
But surely the burthen of the proof 
lies upon him who would maintain 
that a Prime Minister of unimpeach- 
ed integrity, and acknowledged ta- 
lents, permitted, almost without 
knowing it, an entire change to be 
effected by his subordinates in the 
policy of his government. 

Let us proceed then to the facts 
and deductions which are in dispute. 

To shew not only that Mr Canning 
came into office without any avow- 
ed disapprobation of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s policy, and intention tochange 
it, but “ with the decided and un- 
equivocal recognition of it as the 
principle of his own administra- 
tion,” { I referred to his adoption 
of the Circular of 1821. The first 
half of this assertion is readily ad- 
mitted,§ the second half is denied. 
The Letter-writer does not stoutly 
contend with Mr Stapleton, that it 
was a paper of 1820, not that of 1821, 
to which Mr Canning referred. In- 
deed the proofs which I adduced on 
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this head are demonstrated.* But 
he says that the principle laid down 
in the Circular is “ not sufficiently 
fundamental to establish the fact of 
similarity of policy.” 

Let any impartial man read the 
terms in which Mr Canning spoke 
of this Circular, and say that he meant 
to express any thing but an unquali- 
fied adoption of the principles laid 
down in it, with the qualifications 
annexed, and no others? Or that it 
is not a fundamental, predominant, 
and universal rule for governing 
the conduct of England in all the 
matters to which it referred; that 
is, all cases in which a question 
might arise, connected with the esta- 
blishment or suppression of internal 
constitutions amongst any people, and 
the interference of other powers there- 
with ? 

These are the very cases about 
which we are disputing; and it is 
in reference to these that the Circu- 
lar is adopted as the “ political creed” 
of Mr Canning and his colleagues. 

“ Faithful to the principles which 
his Majesty has promulgated to the 
world as constituting the rule of his 
conduct, his Majesty declined being 
party to any proceedings at Verona, 
which could be deemed an interference 
in the internal concerns of Spain on 
the part of Foreign Powers.”’+ 

For the plain rule thus sanctioned, 
your correspondent would substi- 
tute another, at once, as he con- 
ceives, comprehensive and intelli- 
gible, bearing upon every measure 
of foreign policy, and serving as a 
test by which all might be tried. 
This is “ to make England preserve 
the balance not only between con- 
tending nations, but between con- 
flicting principles.” Now mark ; this 
rule was given by Mr Stapleton as a 
quotation from Mr Canning. But he 
made a most important addition, 
which I took the liberty of substract- 
ing from it,t as not to be found in 
Mr Canning’s speeches. This addi- 
tion the Letter-writer does not ven- 
ture to restore :—“ Giving,” sub- 
joins Mr Stapleton, “ the preference 
to neither, but aiding rather the li« 
beral side, because the anti-liberals 


were then the strongest.’ 1 mustnow 
carry my correction farther: “ the 
balance” is a very pregnant expres- 
sion, implying the preservation of an 
equipoise, by the occasional addition 
of weight to one side or the other. 
Nothing about a balance is in the 
speech of Mr Canning! Not only did 
he not profess the intention of aid- 
ing the “ Liberals,” but he never con- 
templated, under any circumstances, 
the grant of aid to either party. All 
that he did profess was to be “ NEu- 
TRAL between contending nations, 
and between conflicting principles.” 
Having thus reduced the “ com- 
prehensive and intelligible rule” of 
policy, to a form in which it is com- 
prehensive and intelligible, namely, 
the form in which it was pronounced 
by Mr Canning, I will now, for the 
sake, not of detracting from Mr Can- 
ning’s merit, but of proving his con- 
sistency, shew that this same principle 
was announced by Lord Liverpool, in 
defending and explaining the Circu- 
lar itself. “ No one who looked at 
the affairs of Europe dispassionately, 
could avoid seeing that there were 
two conflicting principles in the 
world. Never did Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, do a more ill-advised act, 
than when they put forth that (the 
Troppau) declaration. Till then, it 
might be doubted whether there 
were two extreme principles, the 
disposition to crush all revolutions, 
without reference to time, to circum- 
stances, to causes, or to the situation 
of the nations in which they arose. 
The other extreme principle, which 
he was sorry to see manifested in 
the noble Lords opposite, was to up- 
hold all revolutions, not looking to 
their causes or justification. Revo- 
lution seemed to them to be certain 
ood; the name cheered up their 
earts. Let their Lordships look 
then to the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain, which they boasted to be as far 
removed from despotism on the one 
hand, as from wildrevolutionary prin- 
ciples on the other. They would see 
that the policy which the constitu- 
tion demanded between two such 
rinciples, was neutrality. Neutral- 
ity was our policy—neutrality would 
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command the respect of all the na- 
tions, and of all the temperate and 
moral men of Europe.”* 

These were the sentiments of Lord 
Liverpool, while Lord Castlereagh 
was Foreign Secretary, and Mr Can- 
ning was out of office. They agree 
entirely with the doctrine of Mr 
Canning, when restored to its origi- 
nal purity. 

This restoration of the pure text 
entirely destroys the illustration— 
fanciful enough in any case—which 
the Letter-writer gives of the supe- 
riority of his favourite maxim. “ Ab- 
stinence,” says the Letter-writer, 
“from interference in the cause of 
Spain, would have been beneficial to 
the cause of liberty. In the case of 
Poland, it has benefited the cause of 
despotism.”+ Non-interference, it 
appears to be thence argued, may be 
the principle at one time of one sys- 
tem, at another of its opposite. 

Mr Canning’s principle would ope- 
rate in the case of Poland, as it ope- 
rated in the case of Spain, to a strict 
and impartial neutrality. If he had 
lived to this time, he would have ask- 
ed, not whether the Poles were op- 

ressed, but whether the interests of 

ngland were nearly and surely en- 
dangered by the confirmed aggran- 
dizement of Russia. 

Not a word from Mr Canning jus- 
tifies the belief, that he abstained from 
interference in Spain, for the sake of 
benefiting the cause of liberty. I will 
not ask you to insert the speech of 
the 30th April, 1823, but I beg that 
those passages of it may be once more 
perused, in which Mr Canning urges 
the possible danger to ensue to Eng- 
land from the wider diffusion of i 
beral institutions. 

The Letter-writer suspends his 
comments upon the Circular of 1821, 
to convict me of a blundering admis- 
sion, “in contradiction to my main 
argument.” I had referred to the 
uneasiness of Mr Canning, while in 
the Cabinet with Lord Castlereagh, 
at the mode in which the diplomacy 
of England was conducted. I had 
mentioned his jealousy of the too in- 
timate union of our representative 
with those of the continental powers ; 
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and his justifiable confidence in his 
own ability to “ pursue the interests 
of England, by measuresof a different 
style.”§ Read, I beg, the very next 
line of my review, and you will find 
me connecting his contemplated dif- 
ference of style, with a perfect con- 
formity in principle, more particu- 
larly in reference to the institutions 
of foreign countries, the principal 
subject of alleged distinction. My 
admission, far from being inconsist- 
ent with any argument which I have 
used, és itself, in a new form, my fa- 
vourite position. 

We return to the famous Circular. 
I am accused of “ unfairly” omitting 
those of Mr Stapleton’s criticisms, 
which are in commendation of this 
state paper; and he gives the pass- 
age at length. After censuring Lord 
Castlereagh for his tardiness in re- 
monstrating against the objectionable 
principles of the Allies, and for avow- 
ing, that if those principles had not 
been forced upon his notice by a 
written communication, he would 
not have observed upon them, Mr 
Stapleton admits, that “the answer, 
when it did come, was in some re- 
spects worthy of a British minister, 
since it condemned, in strong and ener- 
getic language, the most preposterous 
of the doctrines of the Alliance ;” and 
then again, resuming the tone of 
censure, he imputes insincerity to 
the opinions tardily promulgated, 
and blames the “ saving clause of 
justification for Austria.” 

If there be—which I indignantly 
deny—unfairness in my citations, 
it consists rather in the suppression 
of certain expressions of censure, 
than in the omission of those few 
words of slight commendation which 
a curious enquirer may discover in 
this criminatory passage. 

The Letter-writer shares with 
Mr Stapleton a misconception of the 
occasion and object of the Naples 
Circular, and of one of its particular 
expressions, to which, as I noticed 
it but briefly in the Review,]|| I will 
now again advert. 

The Circular of the three allied 
courts from Troppau,{ after men- 
tioning the revolution at Naples, its 
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dangerous example to legitimate go- 
vernments, its inconsistency with the 
existing compact between European 
states, the right and necessity of in- 
terfering by joint measures of pre- 
caution, the invitation of the King of 
the two Sicilies to Laybach, and 
their resolution not to recognise go- 
vernments which had been soalies 
ced by open rebellion, proceeded 
thus:—“ France and England have 
been invited to participate in this 
step, and it is to be expected that 
they will not refuse their concur- 
rence, as the principles on which the 
invitation is founded are perfectly 
conformable to the treaties which 
they have formerly signed, and be- 
sides, offer a pledge of the most just 
and peaceable sentiments.” 

England had hithertotaken no part; 
she had been perfectly neutral,* nei- 
ther doing nor saying any thing upon 
the subject, except that she would be 
neutral ; but not interrupting her re- 
lations with revolutionized Naples. 
When the Allies not only promul- 
gated doctrines, with respect to in- 
terference for the suppression of a 
revolt, to which England could not 
assent, but expressed a confidence 
that she would participate in these 
measures of interference, as to Na- 
ples, because her treaties bound her 
to interfere, it became necessary to 
publish formally, and in the face of 
the world, the dissent which we had 
alwayst expressed in diplomatic in- 
tercourse, from these objectionable 
doctrines, and from the construction 
put upon our treaties. Moreover, 
as the right of interference was stated 
generally, and might, therefore, by 
possibility be applied to any political 
change which might occur in this 
country, it was thought necessary to 
remind the Allies, and his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers abroad, that in no case 
would any such interference be ad- 
mitted by England{ herself, and she, 
therefore, could not enforce it upon 
others. “The system of measures 
proposed, if reciprocally acted upon, 
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would be in direct repugnance to the 
fundamental laws of this country.” 

The necessity for denouncing the 
principles asserted, arose only when 
they were stated generally, and as 
principles which England had pro- 
mised to enforce. The misconcep- 
tion consists in supposing that the 
doctrines of Troppau were in them- 
selves repugnant to our laws. As be- 
tween Austria, Russia, and Naples, 
the doctrine, however preposterous, 
could not be in any way affected by 
our internal constitution. 

Our remonstrance, therefore, was 
made, so soon as the occasion re- 
quired it. 

The Letter-writer, who well 
knows that Mr Canning’s approba- 
tion was applied to this particular 
paper, finds himself in a difficulty 
when he attempts to reconcile Mr 
Stapleton’s criticisms upon it with 
Mr Canning’s unqualified concur- 
rence. His mode of extrication is 
ingenious. Mr Canning, he admits, 
praised “ the rule and its exceptions,” 
and so does Mr Stapleton; but Mr 
Stapleton agrees with Mr Cannin 
in his commendation of the rule an 
its exceptions, but condemns the 
particular application which in the 
Circular is made of these exceptions. 

He blames it, for that “it volun- 
teers to admit that the position of 
Austria with respect to Naples came 
within the exception, and justified 
a forcible interference.” Thus, ac- 
cording to Mr Stapleton and his 
friend, the dispatch, it would seem, 
addressed to Naples, is an admirable 
paper, full of just principles, quali- 
fied with exact propriety ; and only 
wrong when it treats of Naples, and 
of the events which had occasioned 
its issue ! 

And to this paper, Mr Canning— 

recise as he was in notions and in 
anguage, accustomed to an almost 
excessive nicety of distinction — 
twice appealed publicly as his er 
tical creed, and “clung with fond 
pertinacity !” 





* See Lord Liverpool's speeches, 19th Feb. and 2d March, and Lord Castlereagh’s 
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This is absolutely incredible. Now 
here, as throughout the book, the 
error lies in misrepresenting not Mr 
Canning, but Lord Castlereagh. 

That Minister did not justify the 
forcible interference of Austria. 
Upon the strictest principle of neu- 
trality, he admitted that either party 
might be right, but declined giving 
an opinion upon the question.* 

Now, it may be true—I greatly 
doubt it, but I might admit it with- 
out any injury to my argument—that 
Mr Canning had, in 1823, a more de- 
cided opinion against Austria, than 
Lord Castlereagh had in 1821. 

Nothing could have been more en- 
tirely contrary to Mr Canning’s 
diplomacy, than to promulgate that 
opinion, unless he was prepared to 
enforce it by war. In this he was 
not prepared ; and could, therefore, 
with perfect consistency, approve of 
the whole paper, even though he did 
not concur, in every sentiment, with 
its composer. 

But, it has happened, strangely 
enough, and may at least serve to 
shew that if I am guilty of omis- 
sions, they are not all on one side, 
that I omitted all mention of the 
speech in which Mr Canning, then 
disconnected with the Government, 
gave his opinion of this celebrated 

ocument. The immediate subject 
of debate was the instructions given 
to Sir William A’Court, to protect 
the royal family of Naples.+ In 
taking his share of the responsibility 
attaching to his deviation from the 
rule of non-interference, Mr Canning 
said, “ at that period he entirely 
agreed with his colleagues, that the 
principle to be acted upon was one 
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of entire and strict neutrality,—neu- 
trality not in word only, but in deed.” 
And after justifying the exception, 
he added, “ with this simple excep- 
tion, it was the opinion of his Majes- 
ty’s Government when he was a 
member of it, and he had no doubt 
that that opinion remained unchan- 
= a perfect neutrality should 

e preserved,—an entire absence from 
any participation in the policy or 
councils of the Allies”? He then 
charged Sir Robert Wilson (the mo- 
ver) with a desire for war ; and gave 
his own opinion for peace. “ He saw 
that the principles of liberty were in 
operation, and should be one of the 
last persons who would attempt to 
restrain them, but there was a differ- 
ence between excusing an action 
when done, and using such means as 
should incite to that action.” He 
reprobated the complacency with 
which the murder of Charles the 
First had been contemplated; and 
proceeded thus :—“ In stating once 
more that he was the advocate of an 
unqualified neutrality, he should ad- 
vert for a moment to another course 
which had been hinted at. It was 
said that there were means by which 
this country might aid the Neapoli- 
tans, without committing itself to the 
issue of their struggle; that it might 
at least give the sanction of their opi- 
nion to the cause of freedom. Now 
it was upon that point more than 
any other, that he was at issue with 
the gentleman opposite. If it wasright 
that with a view to favour the pro- 
gress of liberty, we should declare 
our alliances broken, and make war 
against those who are now called the 
oppressors of the earth, in God’s 








* “With respect to the particular case of Naples, the British Government, at 
the very earliest moment, did not hesitate to express their strong disapprobation of 
the mode and circumstances under which that revolution was understood to have 
been effected ; but they, at the same time, expressly declared to the several Allied 
Courts that they should not consider themselves, as either called upon, or justified, to 
advise an interference on the part of this country ; they fully admitted, however, that 
the other European States, and especially Austria and the Italian powers, might feel 
themselves differently circumstanced ; and they professed that it was not their purpose 
to prejudge the question as it might affect them, or to interfere with the course which 
such States might think fit to adopt, with a view to their own security, provided only 
that they were able to give any reasonable assurance that their views were not di- 
rected to purposes of aggrandizement, subversive of the territorial system of Europe, 
as established by the late treaties.”——See Circular of 19th Jan. 1821. Parl. Deb. iv. 
284. 

+ See Ann. Reg. 1820. Pt. 2. p. 745-6, In my Review, xvi, the date of 1813 is 
inadvertently given for 1821. 
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name let that course be decidedly 
taken.” And then he described the 
House sitting “ day after day, and 
night after night,” &c. “ Of all modes 
of support which England could ex- 
tend to other countries, a construc- 
tive support was the most unfair * * 
* * * Was it not romantic to 
talk of embarking the country, not 
on account of duty, alliance, or obli- 
gation, but merely as matter of sym- 
pathy and feeling, in a war in which 
she had neither interest nor concern? 

* *  * The House had been 
told that we had arrived at a great 
crisis, in which the monarchical and 
the democratical opinions were at 
war throughout the world, and that 
England must make up her mind 
which side she would espouse. We 
were called upon to espouse ‘ the 
new opinions, as Queen Elizabeth, 
(the heroine of Sir James Mackintosh ) 
had been supposed to have espoused 
those of the Reformation. But he 
denied that ‘ she plunged into wars 
of which she could see no end.’ No. 
Rapin said that she followed those 
wars ‘ as long as they served her own 
interest.’”’ The remainder of this in- 
teresting speech consisted of reiter- 
ated deprecation of war and inter- 
ference. 

If I had truly been arguing for vic- 
tory rather than for truth, it would 
have been politic to keep back this 
memorable speech, for the purpose 
of a triumphant reply. But I use it 
for sober truth. It furnishes evidence, 
stronger, if possible, than that which 
I had before, of every one of my po- 
sitions. 

Here is a speech, delivered by Mr 
Canning out of office, explaining and 
defending the foreign policy of the 
Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh ; 
enouncing the same doctrines, and 
displaying the same illustrations, as 
those which he afterwards adopted, 
in explaining his own policy; and 
treating, with mingled contempt and 
indignation, those notions of chival- 
rous patronage of European liberty, 


which have since been imputed to 
im. 

I have not entered upon the ques- 
tion between the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr Canning’s representatives, as 
to the “ moral support” to be given 
to the Constitutionalists in Portugal. 
But I would recommend to those 
who have invented this novel term 
in diplomacy, a perusal of the speech 
of March 1821, 

It is now with more confidence 
than ever that I repeat, that “ Mr 
Canning came into office with a de- 
cided and unequivocal recognition 
of Lord Castlereagh’s policy, as the 
principle of his own administra- 
tion.” * 

I now come to South America, I 
had shewn that Lord Castlereagh, 
in July 1822, had warned the go- 
vernment of Spain, of our eventual 
recognition of the revolted pro- 
vinces;+ and that thenceforward 
there was only a question of time. 
Lord Castlereagh died in August 
1822. 

The writer in the New Monthly ob- 
serves, that Lord Castlereagh’s notice 
was given when there was a Constitu- 
tional Government in Spain, and that 
after the more absolute government 
was restored; and “in consequence of 


this change, the question became 


one on which the two parties in the 
Cabinet maintained a severe strug- 
le for the mastery, and that on its 
ecision the Holy Alliance and its 
agents well knew that the nature of 
their intercourse with the British 
government depended.” { 

So far as Lord Castlereagh is con- 
cerned, the whole force of this state- 
ment rests upon this assumption; 
that Lord Castlereagh would not 
have given the warning except to the 
Constitutional Government, and that 
if he had lived to see the restoration 
of the old Government, he would 
have retracted it. As this assump- 
tion is perfectly gratuitous, 1 only 
say, that I see no reason for belie- 
ving it to be justifiable. 





* The writer in the New Monthly says that it is nonsense “ to recognise a course 
of ‘ policy’ as a principle of action.” If, in forty pages of close writing, I have fallen 
into one error in language, I am sorry for it. The language, however, is unambiga- 
ous, and perfectly intelligible ; and I believe it to be quite correct. Perhaps it might 
have been a little better to say, “ arecognition in Lord Castlereagh’s policy of the prin- 


-ciple of his own administration.” 
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The letter ascribes to me a more 
intimate knowledge of the proceed- 
ings of the Cabinet than I have pos- 
sessed or assumed ; but the follow- 
ing passage will shew that I was not 
altogether ignorant of the disputes 
to which he refers, and that although 
not bearing directly upon the point 
which I was discussing, I thought it 
fair to refer to them. “ It is certain, 
that, not between Mr Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh, who died in Au- 
gust 1822, but between Mr Canning 
and other members of the Cabinet, 
there was a difference of opinion as 
to the period of recognition; there 
is much reason for believing that 
the indisposition of those Ministers, 
which produced no inconsiderable 
asperity of feeling, was, in part, oc- 
casioned by the objections made to 
the recognition, by some of our con- 
tinental allies, as tending to counte- 
nance revolt. But it was only a 

uestion of time; the principle was 
the same, and must have operated 
sooner or later.”* I have also said, 
that “ the recognition was unques- 
tionably accelerated by the exertions 
of Mr Canning; and that whatever 
merit belongs to the acknowledg- 
ment of these provinces, at the mo- 
ment at which it occurred, may very 
fairly be claimed by Mr Canning.” 

Is there here any unfair suppres- 
sion ? 

My observations with respect to 
Portugal are said “ to labour under 
the same error which has been al- 
ready pointed out. It is evidently 
thought all-sufficient to establish con- 
formity in principle between the two 
Ministers, to shew that Mr Canning, 
in his dealings with Portugal, adhe- 
red to the non-interference principle 
—a — which Mr Stapleton, so 
far from denying, proves to be strict- 
ly true.”+ 

The reader of my Review will 
readily perceive, that in my narrative 
of Mr Canning’s proceedings with 
respect to Portugal, I do not contro- 
vert the statements or opinions of 
Mr Stapleton ; and “ the same error” 
is apparent here, as in other parts of 
the letter, in supposing that my arti- 
cle was solely or principally a review 
of “ the political life.” I wished to 
mention all the leading passages of 
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Mr Canning’s administration, for 
which I had the materials, in order 
to shew, that in none of his measures 
or declarations could the evidence 
be found, of that emancipation of 
Europe from the trammels of despot- 
ism, which self-interest and igno- 
rance had ascribed to him. The po- 
sition which I controvert is always 
this, —“ that England under Lord 
Castlereagh was a party assisting, if 
not contracting, to a league of sove- 
reigns for the repression of liberal 
and popular institutions, under the 
name of the Holy Alliance ; and that 
Mr Canning disconnected England 
from this alliance, and gave her pow- 
erful support to the cause of liberty in 
Europe.” 

The next attack is upon the con- 
sistency of my statements. “In page 
408, it is asserted that ‘ the political 
opponents of Mr Canning, afterwards 
so forward in maintaining, perhaps 
in originating, for purposes of their 
own, the notion of a difference, saw 
none in the negotiations with France 
and Spain in 1822.’ And then, three 
lines after, we find, ‘ It is true, that 
even at this early period, they (Mr 
Canning’s opponents) attempted to 
make a distinction between Mr Can- 
ning and his less liberal associates.’ ” 

If the whole passage had been 
given, its meaning and consistency 
would have been apparent ; it might 
even have been enough, if the word 
attempted had been priuted in italics ; 
but let the passage be read only a 
few lines farther. “They applauded 
the warmth with which he breathed 
his wishes for the success of Spain, 
and the liberality of what he sazd of 
the cause of Spanish freedom; but 
they argued that in what he did, he 
imitated his predecessor.” 

All this is strictly true, perfectly 
consistent, and strikingly illustrative 
of the nature of the difference be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Mr Can- 
ning. I have never denied that there 
might be some difference of senti- 
ment, and consequently, of expres- 
sion, with respect to the continental 

roceedings themselves; my position 
1s, that there was no difference as to 
the conduet of England. 

And I must again remind the read- 
er, that the “ irreconcilable variance of 
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opinion” between England and the 
Allies, on the doctrine of interfe- 
rence, existed, and was declared by 
Lord Castlereagh, in 1820.* 

The next head of attack furnishes, 
without any exception, the most out- 
rageous instance of word-catching 
which I remember to have seen: if 
I were as fond of crimination as my 
commentator is, | might say,—of wil- 
ful and disingenuous misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In two rather long passages, I had 
criticised a somewhat flighty passage, 
attributing to Mr Canning the con- 
ception and execution of a vast 
scheme for ‘‘ soothing the exaspera- 
ted feelings” of some unknown 

eople, and advancing the cause of 
liberty in countries undescribed. I 
denied that Mr Canning indulged in 
these speculations, and observed, 
that if he had so speculated, “he 
must have been woefully disappoint- 
ed;” I complained of the omission 
to name the countries in which these 
mighty works were done; and ob- 
served, that “the dispersion of the 
danger to arise from the confliction 
of discordant principles, or the col- 
lision of two parties, was a legitimate 
object, in no way inconsistent with the 
policy of Lord Castlereagh. It is,” I 
said, “an English object, verydifferent 
from that of supporting the popular 
cause from a mere hatred of despot- 
ism. It was, moreover, an object 
avowed by Mr Canning, at the out- 
set of his administration,— To restore 


or maintain England’s influence in. 


Europe. To promote the interests of 
his own country, were no doubt also 
parts of Mr Canning’s policy which 
it was scarcely necessary to set forth 
as peculiarly his.” 

The whole object of the first ar- 
ticle, (in No. XV.,) and a great part 
of the second, (in No. XVI.,) were 
employed in proving that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh maintained the honour of 
England; but, because, in the pas- 
sage cited, in mentioning it as the 
object equally of Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr Canning, to preserve and 
strengthen England’s influence, I 
coupled the word “ restore” with 
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“ maintain,” I am told that I have 
no right to deny, that Mr Canning 
retrieved the honour of his country ! 
I might observe, that not a word 
concerning honour, lost or retrieved, 
is to be found in the passage trium- 
phantly quoted. But it is more im- 
portant to remind the reader of the 
whole context, which clearly shews 
the object to be the assertion and 
commendation of the common policy 
of the two Ministers. 

One only point of controversy re- 
mains. It is observed, that Lord 
Castlereagh, in the circular of 1821, 
expressed a hope that the difference 
of sentiment between England and 
her Allies, would make no alteration 
in the harmony of the alliance; 
“Mr Canning, when adverting toa 
similar difference of principle, ob- 
served that he would persevere in 
refusing, ‘even though a dissolution 
of the alliance should be the conse- 
quence of his refusal.’ + 

It is asked, whether I choose to 
call this a variation in mode only. I 
answer, certainly yes; nor could I 
find a more striking illustration of 
my “favourite” position. In both 
cases, the English Minister was in- 
vited to take a measure inconsistent 
with his sense of the duty and inter- 
est of England ; in both, the Minister 
refused: nor is there the slightest 
ground for believing that the one 
would not have been quite as stead- 
fast in his refusal as the other. But 
the one, habituated to a very courte- 
ous diplomacy, and treating with as- 
sociates and friends, accompanied his 
refusal with soft words of regret, and 
hope that there might be neo less of 
friendship between them. The other 
goes at once to the point, to which, 
ae all his courtesies, 
the first must have come at last, if 
resisted ; and declares peremptorily 
and sternly, I will rather quarrel with 
you than acquiesce in your demand. 
Every man will prefer the one style 
or the other according to his own 
feeling and temper; but the results 
are similar. 

I have now examined, I believe, 
every one of the observations of the 
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Letter-writer, affecting the statements 
or arguments of my two reviews; and 
I trust that the main positions which 
I have maintained remain unshaken. 

Not one of these positions is un- 
favourable to Mr Canning, of whom 
my commentator styles himself the 
friend. I have denied to him no 
praise, except such as involved either 
a censure upon his predecessor or a 
deviation from his own recorded 
principles. 

The object of my reviews was, to 
defend all Ministers, from Mr Pitt to 
Mr Canning inclusive, from the at- 
tacks of Whigs and Republicans; to 
defend Lord Castlereagh in particu- 
lar against the additional hostility of 
Mr Canning’s exclusive friends; and 
to display Mr Canning as the steady 
and consistent friend of Conservative 
principles at home, and the upholder 
of English interests, and those alone, 
in foreign countries. 

The defence of Lord Castlereagh 
necessarily occupied om share of 
my work; because igs, Repub- 
licans, and the exclusive ningites, 
all joined against him. I know not, 
that in conducting this defence, I 
have said one word derogatory to 
Mr Canning. If any such can be 
found, I apologise for it to his widow, 
not to his present champion. 

I had nearly finished my observa- 
tions on the New Monthly, when I 
met with an attack upon the same 
reviews, in a new and rival publica- 
tion—the Metropolitan.* Will you 
allow me to make your Magazine the 
channel of my answer to this gentle- 
man also ? 

It is not for me to account for the 
adoption of my articles by the Editor 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review. I 
suspect that, in the “ fair and en- 
lightened spirit” which is justly as- 
cribed to him, he saw the propriety 
of discussing the questions which I 
raised, and judged that I treated them 
fairly. Our acquaintance began with 
these articles ; I trust, in spite of the 
Metropolitan, that it will not end 
with them. 

Much of what I would say on the 
accusation of depreciating Mr Can- 
ning, has been anticipated. 

The present writer charges me 
with “ denying the merit of Mr Can- 
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ning as to those points on which his 
fame has been heretofore supposed 
to rest with the greatest security.” 
It is assumed, that what I deny to 
Mr Canning is unquestionably meri- 
torious. In my opinion, which may 
be erroneous, but which is as much 
entitled to respect as those of my 


opponents, that from which I vindi- 


cate this eminent statesman, is in- 
consistency, impolicy, and impru- 
dence. I say that he pursued the in. 
terests of England ; the supposition, 
backed, if you please, by “ the pub- 
lic voice of Europe,” represents him 
as having madly intended, and in 
contradiction to his sentiments re- 
——— promulgated, to engageEng- 
and in the private quarrels of every 
European state. 

It is difficult to answer accusations 
so desultory and so vague as those 
of the Metropolitan. Mr Stapleton 
had said, that Mr Canning was of 
opinion that we ought not to have a 
minister at Verona. Without dispu- 
ting the accuracy of the statement, I 
thought it fair and “ satisfactory” to 
inform the reader, on Mr Cauning’s 
authority, that the minister who was 
there, did nothing to lower the cha- 
racter of England. For this I am 
once more reminded of the “ large 
and statesmanlike” question which 
I had before me, and reproached 
with “ narrowness,” because, in the 
course of a large discussion, I men- 
tioned a small point. If I had turn- 
ed the great question upon this small 
point, | might have been justly re- 
— ; but I did no such thing. 

owever, I gave an opportunity to 
this gentleman, as to his coadjutor, 
to talk of greatness, and express con- 
tempt for narrow intellects ! 

Then come “ weakness of argu- 
ment, want of accurate knowledge, 
sophistry!” I only wish that this 
writer had accommodated his style 
to my narrow understanding, and 
had condescended to point out the 
instances on which he grounds these 
serious imputations, and had “ set 
me right” as to some of “ the facts” 
which I am said to misrepresent. 

I scarcely know whether seriously 
to advert to the passage following, 
not being quite certain whether it be 
lively wit or dull error. In the New 
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Monthly, I am represented as an 
hackneyed politician ; the Metropoli- 
tan fancies, or pretends to fancy, me 
a youth just rising into fame. I fear 
that I must admit the superior cor- 
rectness of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, 

But the most whimsical of all the 
accusations now follows. I presume 
that, young or old, I have pretty 
clearly described myself as a Tory, 
and yet lam pg reproved for 
putting forward the well-known op- 
position of Mr Canning to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and for mention- 
ing that there was a division among 
the Whigs as to the junction with Mr 
Canning in 1827. It is “ inexcusable, 
to excite heart-burning among those 
who have rallied round the reform 
question, with a generous oblivion 
of the past.” 

Now attend to the true state of the 
case. In my narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the statesman whose 
monarchical principles I have endea- 
voured to exhibit, in the consistency 
and force which belong to them, I ne- 
cessarily mentioned, to the immor- 
tal praise of his sincerity and his in- 
fluence, that he compelled the Whigs, 
who eagerly joined him, to follow 
his lead on the great question of re- 
form. Could I fairly relate this fact, 
without acknowledging that some of 
the leading Whigs, members of the 
present Cabinet, would not join Mr 
Canning, upon these terms ? I can 
say, with truth, that I had no such 
motive as that which is imputed, but 
I should not have been ashamed of 
it, if it had happened to occur to me. 

Why I, who am convinced from 
the bottom of my soul, as Mr Can- 
me was before me, that “ reform” 
will destroy the Monarchy and the 
Peerage, should hesitate at sowing 
dissensions among the advocates of 
that measure, or at exposing the in- 
consistency of some of them, it is 
beyond my narrow capacity to un- 
derstand ! 

The allusion to the military pseu- 
do-historian, is also too mysterious 
for my intellect. The commander 
superseded, is now one of the new 
Whig Peers, very high in the army. 
Between him and the present Marquis 
of Londonderry, there was not, and 
could not be, any question of com- 
‘mand. 

_ One more explanation, on a per- 
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sonal matter. The anecdote con- 
cerning the “complimentary letter,” 
was related upon my own personal 
knowledge. I was concerned in the 
“ observation ;” and the letter was 
shewn to me by Mr Canning. 

Having cleared away, so far as 
their own confusedness permitted, 
the preliminary observations of this 
censorious critic, I come to the only 
“~y- on which, in Scottish phrase, 

e condescends upon particulars. 
Here, I shall treat him with more 
candour than he deserves. 

I am accused of two errors, evin- 
cing “a gross ignorance of facts,” 
with respect to the communication 
made by Mr Canning to Mr Rush, 
in 1823, concerning the South Ame- 
rican colonies of Spain. First, in de- 
scribing that communication as “pro- 
posing concerted measures for the 
eventual recognition;” and second- 
ly, in stating that the overture fell to 
the ground for “want of powers in the 
American.” The recognition, it is 
said, by the United States, had al- 
ready taken place; what Mr Can- 
ning proposed was, “ to resist the 
Holy Alliance, in certain contingen- 
cies, by arms.” 

Now, I must first observe, that all 
that I have said as to this overture is 
taken from Mr Stapleton. I intended 
to relate the facts, which were new 
to me, from “ the political life.” 

If the author has correctly stated 
the overture, it is clear that Mr Can- 
ning did not consider the recognition 
by the United States as a past event. 
He stated “ the question of recognition 
to be one of time, and of circumstan- 
ces,” and proposed thatif this was also 
the view of the American Govern- 
ment, it should be mutually confided, 
and declared. And 1am enabled to add 
that Mr Canning, comparing the date 
of his subsequent conference with 
Prince Polignac, October 1823, with 
the speech of the American President 
in the December following, boasted, 
if I may use the expression, of ha- 
ving anticipated the United States. 

ut, on re-perusing the communi- 
cation to Mr Rush, I perceive that I 
made my abstract of it too short; and 
that I ought to have mentioned, fur- 
ther, its 5th head, “ that England 
could not see any part of the colonies 
transferred to any other power with 
indifference.” 1 freely confess that 
as Mr Stapleton had laid no stress 
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upon this, and it was not followed up, 
I did not sufficiently regard it. 

The endeavour to secure the co- 
operation of the great maritime power 
of the other hemisphere, in the resist- 
ance to any attempt that might be 
made to aggrandize France out of the 
Spanish colonies, was a commenda- 
ble instance of judicious foresight. 
And although there was perhaps at 
no time any great probability of the 
attempt being made by France—and 
Mr Canning very soon brought her 
explicitly to disclaim the intention* 
—it was impossible that this free com- 
munication with the United States 
should not greatly conciliate that 
jealous government. 

Thus far, then, I admit that havin 
mentioned this communication at al 
—though not bearing inany way upon 
my discussion—I should have done 
better to explain it more fully. 

But I am wrong, too, it is said, in 
stating that the matter “ fell to the 
ground ;” because, says the Metropo- 
litan, it occasioned much discussion 
in America, between Mr Monroe and 
Mr Jefferson, and indirectly gave rise 
to letters from Mr Brougham to Dr 
Parr, and so forth! What says Mr 
Stapleton ? “ Mr Canning found that 
in the delay which must intervene 
before Mr Rush could procure speci- 
fic powers, the progress of events 
might have rendered any such pro- 
ceeding nugatory, and the being en- 
gaged in a communication with the 

nited States, in which a considera- 
ble time would have been consumed 
before it would have been possible 
to have arrived at a conclusive un- 
derstanding with them, would have 
embarrassed any other mode of pro- 
claiming our views, which circum- 
stances might have rendered it expe- 
dient to adopt. Mr Canning there- 

Sore allowed the matter to drop.” If 
I have gone too far in assuming, that 
a matter allowed to drop, did fall to 
the ground, I can only plead that I 
was misled by a certain story of an 
apple. 
he subsequent remarks of the 
Metropolitan upon this subject, are 
chiefly directed against Mr Stapleton, 
who is accused of having exposed his 
= to “ unmitigated ridicule” by 
is alleged misrepresentations. Mr 
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Stapleton is well able to defend him- 
self, if he should think the attack for- 
midable. Ihave no concern but with 
the attacks on my own article. Thad 
denied that “ the recognition placed 
England in any different position, in 
respect of the rest of Europe, from 
that in which she stood while the 
Holy Alliance was recent, and in full 
force.” “ Here,” says the Metropo- 
litan, “ is only once more the strange 
misconception as to the real causes 
of Mr Canning’s agency in this mat- 
ter. The recognition, as it is called, 
did not take place until 1825, after 
the Holy Alliance had fallen to pieces. 
There was nothing offensive in that 
act, nor was any principle of policy 
involved in it. It was to the princi- 
ples acted upon in 1823 that Mr Can- 
ning himself went back, and to which 
his friends must look in seeking to 
justify his lofty pretensions.” Refer- 
ence is then made to the famous de- 
claration (made in 1826) as to “Spain 
and the Indies.” “ And does the cri- 
tic in the Foreign Quarterly mean to 
deny, that his conduct on that occa- 
sion placed England in a different po- 
sition in respect of the rest of Europe, 
from that which she occupied when 
enacting a busy part at Congresses ? 
What! no difference when she tra- 
vels across the Atlantic to rear up a 
counter alliance against those very 
— by whose side she recently 
sat !”” 

It may perhaps be the opinion of 
the reader that all this new specula- 
tion of the Metropolitan is not worthy 
of the space which I have given to it; 
still, I must observe, that it would 
destroy all the argument that has 
been raised by Mr Stapleton and the 
writer in the New Monthly upon the 
difference in the Cabinet concerning 
the recognition in 1825; and all the 
merit which has been allowed to Mr 
Canning for his successful struggle 
to produce that recognition, and the 
great result ascribed to it. 

It ascribes that merit simply and 
solely to the communication to the 
American minister, about which 
there is no evidence of any contro- 
versy in the Cabinet. 

It places Mr Canning’s merit upon 
a transaction, in which, it is clearly 
proved, he did not persevere; but of 
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which he accomplished the object in 
another mode. 

The “ busy part enacted at Con- 
gresses” is an idle word, unless it be 
shewn, which is impossible, that at 
these Congresses England permitted 
any thing to be done, or participated 
in any ho injurious to the interests 
of England. 

And now a few words upon those 
angry remarks, which the Monthly 
Reviewer has directed against me. 

It is said that “my comments are 
those of an individual, having a strong 
personal interest in making out his 
case, of one sensitively anxious that 
his political character should not be 
deprived of the semblance of con- 
sistency, in consequence of his —— 
supported, with equal energy, Lor 
Castlereagh and Mr Canning, and 
the Duke of Wellington.”* 

Iknow not, I really know not, whe- 
ther the writer of this passage was 
aware of the name of him to whom 
it was applied; but since, in thirty 
years of occasional engagement in 
political controversy, I never wrote 
a line affecting personal conduct or 
character, of which I concealed the 
authorship ; since I have unreserved- 
ly avowed these two articles, it would 
be as inconsistent as it would be use- 
less in me to deny, that I did, in sub- 
ordinate and secondary stations, sup- 
port Lord Castlereagh, Mr Canning, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

I was in office before Mr pm | 
joined Lord Liverpool ‘and Lor 
Castlereagh in 1816, and had attach- 
ed myself, more by my own deter- 
mination, than by any overt act, pe- 
culiarly to Lord eae a I pre- 
sume that the “friend of Mr Can- 
ning” has no quarrel with me, for 
not quitting office, when the power- 
ful co-operation of Mr Canning was 
given to the government which other- 
wise remained unchanged. I feel 
equally confident of his approbation, 
although I did not quit office, either 
when Mr Canning resigned on the 
affair of the Queen, or when he re- 
turned upon the death of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh—occasions upon neither of 
which there was any change of men, 
or (as even he has admitted) any 
avowed change of measures. 

If my critic thinks that it will 
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strengthen his personal argument, 
he is welcome to the additional 
fact, that while Mr Canning was the 
colleague of Lord Castlereagh, I had 
opportunities, to which I shall al- 
ways look back with pride and gra- 
tification, of obtaining a liberal share 
of his favour and his confidence. 

Andas, moreover, I had voted with 
him in every division on the Catho- 
lic Question, throughout the admi- 
nistration of Lord Liverpool, I pre- 
sume that I may stand excused for 
continuing to hold office, when he 
formed his own government in 1827. 

Itis indeed not very obvious, why 
the names of Lord Castlereagh and Mr 
Canning are brought together in the 
charge framed against me for sup- 
porting successive Ministers. Whe- 
ther the accuser knows whom he ac- 
cuses, or attacks at random, it is clear 
that he can found no serious charge 
of inconsistency upon the successive 
support of these two Ministers. The 
most sensitive of politicians would 
not have resigned on account of a 
posthumous controversy. 

The real offence is, the support of 
the Duke of Wellington. I avow, 
that when, after Mr Canning’s death 
and Lord Goderich’s abdication, the 
government was re-formed under 
that personage, comprising the lead- 
ing friends of Lord Castlereagh and of 
Mr Canning also, I did not volunteer 
a resignation, which, while it would 
have had no plausible ground in any 
difference of opinion with the new 
administration, would have thrown 
me among Whigs, from whom I had 
differed all my life. 

As for foreign affairs, if I hadbeen 
disposed to differ—which I was not 
—tun the Duke of Wellington, I 
should have differed also from him 
whom Mr Canning selected as his 
successor in that department. 

I do not believe that on any one of 
the changes hitherto noticed, a sub- 
ordinate person like myself could 
have resigned, without making him- 
self ridiculous—and, I fairly own, I 
never thought of it. 

I avow, with equal plainness, that 
I did not resign on an occasion when 
retirement would have had more 

lausible reasons, the resignation of 
Mir Huskisson and his friends in 
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1828 ; there is no occurrence at 
which I feel greater reason to rejoice, 
than the resolution not to follow 
these gentlemen, (to whom I owed 
no political allegiance,) when they 
thought proper to separate them- 
selves from the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr Peel, on a question, where- 
upon Mr Canning’s friends adopted 
a line, assuredly not sanctioned by 
his authority. 

I do indeed rejoice, not to have 
placed myself in the situation in 
which I might have been exposed to 
the temptation to which Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr Grant have yielded ; 
and thus to have become the asso- 
ciate and partaker with those “ who 
have LET LOOSE AGAIN, WITH RASH 
HAND, THE ELEMENTS OF OUR CONSTI- 
TUTION, AND SET THEM ONCE MORE 
TO FIGHT AGAINST EACH OTHER.’ * 

My antagonist has now my whole 
history ; I doubt whether he will find 
in it much to support his apprehen- 
sion, that I write from personal con- 
siderations, and that I “ argue more 
for victory than for truth.” The na- 
ture of my present communication, 
occasioned as it is by a pretty severe 
rebuke, not always in very courteous 
language, has given to it, I fear, more 
of a controversial tone than is con- 
sistent either with my intention or 
general habits. But I assert, with 
much confidence, that these critics 
alone have traced a similar fault 
among the many which are doubtless 
to be found in the Reviews. 

It is, it seems, another of my faults, 
that “I brag, rather ostentatiously, of 
what I know.” The ostentation, I 
venture to say, is in the writer’s fe- 
vered imagination ; but I will explain 
the meaning of the expression, se- 
veral times repeated, in the Reviews 
—“ We know.” Al) that is thus men- 
tioned—all, I believe, without ex- 
ception, is derived from personal 
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communication with Mr Canning 
himself; the style of a review hardly 
admitted of any other mode of men- 
tioning facts introduced on the au- 
thority of an individual. 

The concluding sentence of the 
letter would induce me to believe 
that the writer does not know my 
name. When he learns it, he will 
know that the expressions, “ anger 
of disappointment” and “ cavilling of 
detraction,” are quite thrown away; 
and that I am as good a friend to Mr 
Canning, as he who subscribes him- 
self by that honourable title. I trust 
that my relation of some passages of 
his early life, and my sketch of his poli- 
tical history, illustrates the strength 
and independence of his character, 
and the conformity of his policy with 
the principles which he avowed. 
have many apologies to make for the 
mention which 1 have made of my 
own concerns. I felt compelled to 
it, by the insinuations of the critics, 
Indeed if it had been consistent with 
my feelings to shelter myself from 
such attacks by preserving an anony- 
mous character, the public mention 
of my name, as the author of these 
Reviews, would have rendered it 
impossible. It is therefore in the full 
assurance that I have not written a 
line which is not warranted by Mr 
Canning’s public acts, and by the per- 
sonal communications with which he 
frequently honoured me ; in the con- 
sciousness of having earnestly la- 
boured to defend him against inter- 
ested misrepresentation, and injudi- 
cious praise, and in the confidence 
that his fame will not be sullied by 
an association with the less brilliant, 
but equally admirable, name of Cas- 
tlereagh, that 1 subscribe myself, 

His sincere and faithful admirer, 
Tuomas PEREGRINE CourTENAY. 
London, Feb. 16, 1832. 





* Mr Canning’s Speech of 30th April, 1823. 
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THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue extraordinary tumults which 
have lately taken place in the Papal 
States, the not less extraordinary in- 
fluence which Austria is developing 
in the Papal councils, the movements 
of her troops for the evident purpose 
of making that influence paramount, 
and the general spirit of insurrection 
in the central provinces of Italy, na- 
turally turn the eyes of politicians on 
the Popedom. 

It is now loudly pronounced, that 
the temporal dominion of the Papacy 
is on the eve of perishing,—that her 
financial weakness, her territorial 
exposure, and her popular discontent, 
render recovery impossible, — and 
that the European world, so lon 
agitated with fears of the predomi- 
nance of Popery, may now abandon 
those fears, as it abandoned the fear 
of ghosts and the laws against witch- 
craft. 

We doubt the truth of the predic- 
tion. The most memorable features 
of the Popedom are its independence 
of the ways of human power. It 
arose in defiance of all human pro- 
babilities,—it acquired dominion in 
equal defiance of the ordinary means 
of empire,—it was sustained in the 
midst of the clash and convulsion of 
the great military powers of the 
centre and south of Europe; and, 
debilitated as it may be by time, and 
bearing in its frame many an unhealed 
wound from the sword of the French- 
man and the Austrian, we look for 
its fall from no systematic aggression 
of imperial cupidity, or insurrection- 
ary violence. Fall it will: but not 
to aggrandize Austria, nor to lay a 
foundation with its ruins for the 
throne of a Republican dictator. It 
owes a higher lesson to the world. 
It will sink in no squabble of spe- 
culating cabinets or plundering mobs; 
its fate is reserved for a time when all 
may tremble alike, and when the 
throne of Austria, proud as it is, and 
firm as it seems, may be shivered 
into fragments by the same blow. 

The rise of the Popedom was in 
defiance of all human probabilities. 
It was utterly improbable that a 
Christian priest, the disciple of Him 
who declared that his kingdom was 
not of this world, should be a king 
of this world, or should be more—a 


King of the kings of this world; 
that the priest, whose master had 
commanded the most utter self-de- 
nia], abjuration,and restraint of every 
impulse of domination over the flock 
of Christianity, should have aspired 
to the most absolute power ever in- 
vested in the hands of man; that a 
priest, commanded to use the most 
perfect simplicity and singleness of 
heart among men, to abjure all vio- 
lence, and to be all things to all men, 
“that he might save some,” should 
place himself at the head of a so- 
vereignty, the most memorable for 
intrigue of any in the annals of state 
stratagem, the most merciless in re- 
venging dissent from its opinions, 
and the most fiercely contemptuous 
of the feelings, opinions, and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

The Popedom rose on the division 
of the Roman Empire under Con- 
stantine. The absence of the Empe- 
ror in his Eastern capital left no rival 
to the influence of the Bishop of the 
Western. Sanctity first, superstition 
next, and finally the fears of Roman 
turbulence and barbarian invasion, 
gave the Bishop of Rome a high au- 
thority in the eyes of the Eastern 
Emperors. It was found essential to 
the safety of this deserted portion of 
the Empire, to conciliate the zeal of 
the monk who ruled the Roman po- 
pulace. ‘The fall of the Western Em- 
pire, in the year 476, made it still 
more important to conciliate the man, 
who, in all the shocks of war and 
spoil, still held his station ; for on his 
influence depended the single hope 
of reconquering Italy from the hands 
of the barbarians. Every change of 
power threw some additional share 
of supremacy into the Papal hands. 
A quarrel for precedency with the 
Bishop of Constantinople, elevated 
without fixing his rank. The coun- 
cil of Chalcedon declared the Patri- 
archate of the five Bishops of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Palestine. The decision pleased 
no one; it was looked upon by the 
Eastern Bishop asan injustice, and b 
the Western Bishop asan insult. Bo 
— for furious hostility,and both 

ong maintained that hostility with 
the bitterness of human passions, 
But the time was approaching when 
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the Popedom was to rule the Chris- 
ti parc “without a rival. 
~The great feud of Nestorianism 


e 
"t | the out in Constantinople 
fa the reign of Justinian. The 
Emperor had the weakness to con- 
‘ceive himself a theologian, and the 
still greater weakness to imagine that 
his authority could reconcile the 
schisms of, monks. Among the first 
corruptions of Christianity in the 
Greek Church had been a propensity 
to deify the Virgin Mary. She was 
pronounced the Mother of God. This 
profanation roused the scorn of Nes- 
torius, a Syrian Bishop, distinguished 
for his acquirements and virtues. He 
protested against the extraordinary*® 
supposition that God could either be 
born or die ; and, fully allowing that 
the human nature of Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary, reprobated the 
superstition of calling a mortal the 
mother of the Supreme. Butargument 
was not the resource of the monks of 
Constantinople; pampered by the ha- 
bits of a luxurious capital, blinded 
by their ignorance of the Scriptures 
which they neglected, and eager to 
make up by their zeal in the cause of 
the Virgin for their lapses in the 
cause of truth, morals, and religion, 
they attacked the holders of the Nes- 
torian doctrines with all the weapons 
of public persecution. Nestorianism, 
however, was not to be trampled with 
impunity; disturbances arose in Con- 
stantinople and the provinces, and 
finally the Nestorians, placed under 
the imperial anathema, and justly 
declining s tribunal which had thus 
already declared its prejudices, ap- 
Realed to the Bishop of Rome. The 
isturbances of his capital had alarm- 
ed Justinian; the commencement 
of the Vandal war made him tremble, 
to. see religious discontent added to 
public difficulty ; and, for the double 
purpose of quieting the popular mind 
and conciliating the virtual master of 
Italy, he sent a deputation to the Ro- 
man Bishop, leaving the decision of 
the controversy to his will. 
_ But the imperial fame as a con- 
troversialist was embarked in the 
juestion ; and this fame was dear to 
is bewildered and artificial mind, 
To obtain a favourable judgment, he 
knew.no more direct way than by 
925 Inoe act , j 
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corrupting the judge ; and at onge to 
give weight to the decision, and.to 
secure that decision in his own fa- 
vour, he declared the Bishop’ of 
Rome “ Head of att THE CHURCHEs,” 
There can be no doubt of the his- 
toric truth of this memorable and 
fatal gift. It is recorded in all the 
histories of the era,—it is embodied 
in the imperial edicts,—and it forms 
repeatedly a portion of the laws of 
the empire. The supreme. dignity 
was distinctly assigned to him—not 
merely the leading rank of the Orien- 
tal Church, but of “ all the churches, 
east and west.” This memorable 
concession was made in a.p. 533. 
The Emperor further and ominously 
designated the objects of Papal su- 
premacy; he declared the Pope the 
Corrector of all heretical opinions. 
This formidable title remained un- 
disturbed during the life of Justinian; 
but at the close of the sixth century, 
it was disputed by the Bishop of 
Constantinople, and claimed by him. 
The Roman Bishop denounced. the 
usurpation, and, in his wrath, ob- 
viously forgetting Justinian’s gift, 
pronounced that “whosoever assu- 
med supremacy over the universal 
Church was Antichrist ;’—an uncon- 
scious prophecy, like the prophecy 
of the Jewish High Priest, “ that one 
must die for the people,” involving 
himself in the acknowledgment. of 
the public crime. But the natural 
spirit of Rome was to be quickly dis- 
played in the full and unhesitating 
assumption of this supremacy. 

Phocas, an obscure and profligate 
adventurer, made himself master, of 
the throne by the murder of the Em- 
peror Mauritius. The disgustand hor- 
ror of the people alarmed him for 
his guilty prize; and the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome was solicited 
to give a sacred sanction to his title. 
The usurper received the benedic- 
tion of Rome, and the Bishop recei- 
ved in return a confirmation of his 
long-disputed supremacy. _ Phocas 
sternly repressed the rival claim, of 
the Bishop of Constantinople; and, 
in the year 606, Boniface the Third 
was declared Head ofall ;the 
Churches, as his predecessor. John 
had been.* He was now “ Universal 
Bishop” of Christendom.t 
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The eiglith century was the era of 
the ae ype power of Rome. The 
spiri emacy had been revi- 
ved by jance with treason and 
usurpation. The temporal sove- 
reignty was now to be created by 
an alliance with treason and usurpa- 
tion. Pepin had seized the throne of 
Childeric, King of France. Like 
Phocas, he felt himself insecure, and 
he demanded the Papal benediction. 
Pope Zachary pronounced the depo- 
sition of the unfortunate king, and 
crowned the usurper by the hands of 
his missionary Boniface. The Lom- 
bard invasion pre Pepin a sudden 
opportunity of displaying his sense 
of the obligation. He broke the 
power of the Lombards in battle, 
and gave to the Pope in full sove- 
reignty the spoils of the Lombard 
kingdom, the territories of Ravenna, 
pone age and Ferrara, with the Pen- 
tapolis. The Lombards made a last 
attempt, and were finally ruined 
by Charlemagne, who marched to 
Rome, was received in triumph by 
Pope Adrian, and was crowned as the 
successor of the Roman Emperors, 
the new master of the world. 

This service had its reward. The 
Emperor, in the exultation of the 
moment, made over to the Popedom 
the whole sovereignty of the fallen 
Exarchate. But the ambition of the 
Holy See had now learned to look 
to higher objects. A decree was 
produced from the Romish archives, 
which was declared to be by com- 
mand of the first Constantine, and 
which assigned to the Popedom the 
sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the 
West. The instrument was a for- 
gery; its falsehood is now notorious 
to all historians. But those were not 
the times of investigation. Such 
learning as had survived the furious 
shocks of the Gothic and Greek 
wars, was limited to the Romish 
priesthood. The Pope asserted his 
right derived from the first Christian 
Emperor, and from that hour he pro- 
onmea to establish and enforce it by 
the sword and the torch in every re- 
gion of the civilized world. 

The Papal power was the power 
of opinion acting on the singular ig- 
norance of mankind, in a period when 
military violence had alternated 
with superstition, first to break 
down the freedom of nations, and 
then to enslave their minds. The 
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actual territory has, at all times, 
been small ; and one of the most un- 
accountable circumstances in the 
history of this pre-eminently ambi- 
tious and in ing government, 
which, for many an influenced 
every revolution of Italy, and which 
openly arrogated dominion over the 
princes of the earth, is, that its pro- 
vinces have scarcely received any 
addition since the donative of Charle- 
magne. They are still confined to 
the Three Legations, which the Aus- 
trians now seem on the point of pro- 
tecting for his Holiness, St Peter’s 
patrimony, Umbria, Spoleto, Peru- 
zia, and some other unimportant dis- 
tricts. But their position is promi- 
sing. They stretch across the Penin- 
sula, and have ports on the two seas. 
They ought to havelong since shared 
in the commerce engrossed by the 
Venetians, their neighbours on the 
north, and the Tuscans, their bor- 
derers on the west. The climate is 
fine, the soil fertile, the popular 
mind subtle, susceptible, and ingeni- 
ous. But, by some problem in the 
Papal government, all theadvantages 
of nature seem to have been thrown 
away in every age. The aspect of 
the country strikes the traveller at 
once, as afflicted by the double evils 
of tyranny and ignorance. The land 
lies in sterility, the climate is poison- 
ed by neglected marshes, and the 
people are proverbially among the 
most beggared, discontented, and 
disheartened population of Italy. 
But the prodigious power which 
this government has exercised upon 
Europe, and the power which it is 
still capable of exercising, and which 
it will inevitably exercise in the first 
public crisis of opinion in Europe, 
make the details of the Papal govern- 
ment one of the most curious studies 
in political science. The whole sys- 
tem is marked by strong contradic- 
tions. One of the weakest of Euro- 
pean States in point of territory, it 
exhibits an extraordinary influence 
over some of the most important 
portions of the Continent. One of the 
poorest in point of revenue, and with 
a population almost totally destitute 
of trade and manufactures, a people 
of monks and mendicants, no trea- 
sury of Eur steers so clear of 
bankruptcy. of the most des- 
potic of all governments, in fact, a 
government — wholly depen- 
M 
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-dent on the will of an individual, 
there are few where the people have 
so much a will of their own, or, at 
least, are so little questionable by 
authority for any of their follies. 
One of the most discretionary govern- 
ments on record, ruled by men of the 
cloister, or by Cardinals, who lead 
the coxcombry of the capital, and 
with a decrepit old priest at their 
head, generally chosen expressly for 
his decrepitude, Rome has contrived 
to wind her way with sufficient secu- 
rity through the difficulties of a thou- 
sand years; and though undoubtedly 
undergoing a formidable share of the 
common calamities of Italy, for she 
has been repeatedly sacked, been 
claimed by rival Popes, and deeply 
smitten by the furious feuds of the 
Italian Barons, yet, in the midst of 
change, has contrived to preserve 
her dominions, scarcely altered, 
oy the day of their original dona- 
on. 

The Papal government, or what 
“may be entitled the cabinet and the 
ministerial officers, is wholly consti- 
tuted of prelates. But those pre- 
lates are not all priests. The greater 
part are laymen, though they wear 
the prelatical habit and the tonsure. 

ping are numerous too, generally 
not less than three hundred. From 
those prelates the Popes choose the 
Cardinals; some of whom are, by 
custom, entitled to their rank, from 
having, as prelates, served peculiar 
public offices. Those are all persons 
of considerable trust, and their pla- 
ces are termed pasti cardinalizie, as 
being, in fact, preparatory to the 
red hat. They are the offices of go- 
vernor of Rome, treasurer, major 
domo, secretary of the consulta, au- 
itor of the chamber, and president 
of Urbino, with some others of infe- 
rior activity. 

Those prelates form a species of 
Roman peerage. Their origin dates 
as old as the Crusades. On the con- 
quest of Palestine, the Papal govern- 
ment amply reinforced the ecclesi- 
astical part of the invasion. A crowd 
of priests, decorated with the titles of 
the singers bishops, were sent out 

to take ession of the sees con- 

uered by the swords of the God- 
‘freys and Tancreds. The camp over- 
flowed with Bishops of Ephesus, An- 
‘tioch, Ceesarea, &c. ; but the Saracen 
Taneés and arrows soon forbade the 
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residence of those saints of .the 
west, and year by year their dioceses 
were curtailed, until the whole tribe 
were thrown back upon the hands of 
their original fabricator. Palestine 
was left to darkness and Saladin, 
while Rome was fearfully over- 
stocked with claimants and complain- 
ants, whom she had looked on as 
handsomely provided for at least in 
this world. Sasi of those returned 
bishops were connected with power- 
ful Italian families ; and as connexion 
is a natural element of promotion 
even in the unworldly Church of 
Rome, the Popes were involved in 
the dilemma of giving them either 
places or pensions. The places were 
decided on, and the Italians saw with 
some surprise those pious pilgrims 
and grave confessors embarked in 
all kinds of secular employments. 
But in Italy all indignation is dis- 
creet; the layman is a proverbial 
idler; the Pope is God’s vicegerent ; 
and Infallibility and the Inquisition 
settle every thing between them. 
The bishops are still consecrated for 
dioceses in partibus infidelium, wear 
imaginary mitres, and have the spiri- 
tual watching of provinces in which 
they dare not set a foot, and govern 
their grim population of Turks and 
Arabs at a distance, which amply 
rovides for safety in life and limb. 
he time is confidently expected, 
when they shall find the Mussul- 
mans strewing the ground before 
their triumphant return; but in the 
mean time they draw their incomes 
out of the Roman purse, and are dis- 
patched to serve the State as nun- 
cios, and all the various public and 
private diplomacy of the Popedom. 
But there are classes and ranks 
even in this prelacy. And added to 
episcopate in partibus infidelium, are 
many prelati whose title depends on 
their being unmarried, and being 
able to deposit in the Papal stock a 
sum whose interest is not less than 
twelve hundred crowns (about 
L.280 a-year), or who can make an 
estate chargeable with this stipend. 
Others are appointed by the simple 
dictum of the Pope, without the secu- 
rity, to which, however, he generally 
gives some equivalent, in the salary 
of a place. Others are made prelates 
in consequence of having a prelacy 
left as a rent charge upon the family 
estate, a8 a provision for younger 
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out of the general incomé, and the 


‘chosen individual is tonsured, frock- 


‘ed, and pensioned accordingly. 
“There are three Cardinal Legates, 
of Viceroys, over the provinces, who 
are generally chosen from the more 
mature and the better-educated of the 
relates; but the majority are satis- 
ed with as little learning as will car- 
ry them through the mere routine of 
their offices ; a tolerably fluent use of 
Latin of a very low temperature, and 
a little civil law, are enough for pub- 
lic honours ; and if the price is thus 
easy, who can wonder at their taking 
no further trouble on the subject? 
From stich men as ministers and ma- 
gistrates, he must be sanguine who 
should expect any wonders in poli- 
tics or i omer pm But, to prevent 
alpable blunders, they are assisted 
n the courts of law by assessors, 
who are generally advocates by pro- 
fession, and who, if they know no- 
thing else, are acquainted with the 
forms of proceeding. Yet from time 
to time a man starts up who, in spite 
of every fault of national habit and 
ersonal neglect, exhibits ability. 
he late Cardinal Gonsalvi was one 
of those. He was intelligent for a 
monk, manly for a Roman, and learn- 
ed for a priest. As a Cardinal and 
Minister he was a miracle. All was 
not much. But he transacted the 
public business with diligence, co- 
erced the fashionable openness of 
robbery, tried to coerce the gaming. 
tables, but they were too fashionable 
for his powers; was civil to strangers, 
and had the good sense to feel that 
the English were better worth civili- 
ty than all Europeans besides ; lived 
without nephews, and died without 
filching fortunes for them from the 
public yrs 
In all governments, finance is one 
of the most essential points, and 
among the phenomena of the Pope- 
dom has always been reckoned its 


‘beingalways comparatively rich. The 


secret, however, chiefly lay in the 
large sums which it gathered from all 
Popish Christendom. Previously to 
the Reformation, it is notorious that 
Rome faised a revenue out of every 
Community of Europe, out of every 
province and parish, and out of the 
fncone of every bishop and priest, as 
t is that the remorselessness of her 


extortion furnished one of the prin- 
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‘brothers, ‘The stipend is to be paid 


cipal weapons agaist her suprema- 
cy. Europé, in the 16th century, 
was governed by a nest of tyrants, 
and the lay extortioner grew jealous 
of the priestly peculator. ® po- 
ge fleeced by both alike, hated 
oth with the same inveteracy; but 
the first thing to be overthrown was 
the Papal plunderer ; and for this the 
assistance of the princely plunderer 
was called on, used, and successful. 
Luther’s vigour, sincerity, and truth, 
did much; but without the princes 
of Germany the cause must have 
one to the bottom. Yet, even so 
ate as a few years before the French 
Revolution, the Papal receipts from 
foreign countries amounted to not 
less than two millions and a half of 
Roman crowns (L.566,000 sterling. ) 
The list, from the office. of the Ro- 
man datary, is curious, as somewhat 
ascertaining the influence of the Pa- 
pacy surviving in the various conti- 
nental dominions, even on the verge 
of its overthrow. Spain stands at 
the head of this pious munificence. 
Roman Crowns 
Spain and her colonies, 640,845 
Gerthany and the Nether- 
486,811 


lands, ‘ > ; ° 
France, > ; .. $57,183 
Poland, . F ‘ 180,745 
Portugal and her colonies, 260,100 
The two Sicilies, / 136,170 


The rest of Italy (exclusive 


of the Popedom,) ° 107,067 
Switzerland, ‘ e 87,034 
The North, ° , 87,033 


The Sardinian dominions, 60,712 
Tuscany, . 0. * «Oe 





9,406,702 
We thus see Spain and Portugal con- 
tributing nearly one-half of the whole, 
and the surviving Popety of the land 
of the Reformation contributing near- 
ly half a million,—a singular instance 
of the tardiness with which the most 
obvious truth makes its way, and of 
the extraordinary tenacity with which 
superstition grasps whatéver can 
conduce to its profit or its power. A 
large portion of this money, how- 
ever, wént into the hands of the Pa- 
pal agents, or spedizionéri, the mana- 
ers of all the foreign business. of 
the Popedom. Yet, ‘though it did 
hot pass directly into the treasury, it 
undoubtedly filled up, the chasm 
which their salariés must have other- 
wise made in the general revenue, 
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The revenue arising from the Pa- 

il territory, or, “Income of the 
Apostolical Chamber,” about the 
same. period, was full three millions 
twohundred thousandRoman crowns 
(L.744,186 sterling), arising from the 
various heads of 

The farming of the lands belong- 
ing to the Chamber. 

e farming of taxes paid by the 
parishes to the state. 

The farming of the duties on wines 
and brandies. 

The tax upon all butcher’s meat 
consumed in Rome. 

The tax upon all the wheat con- 
sumed in Rome. 

The duties on all foreign goods 
imported. 

he lottery. 

One duty more is levied on a class 
of persons, whom we should scarcely 
expect to find among the ways and 
means of an ecclesiastical state. But 
the easy policy of the government, 
taking it for granted that license 
will exist under all circumstances, 
lias evidently thought that it may as 
well make a profit of it, and thus 
those stray members of the com- 
monwealth contribute to the reple- 
tion of the priestly pocket. 

The lottery had been so long an 
expedient of our own finance, that 
We can scarcely exclaim against the 
foreign governments by which it is 
still suffered to exist. But our lot- 
tery, for many years before its ex- 
tinction, was so cleansed of its evils 
as to be comparatively harmless, and 
even in its worst of times held no 
comparison with fhe sweeping al- 
lurement and perpetual gaming of 
the Roman one. In Rome the lot- 
tery is drawn nine times a-year, and, 
as there is a lottery going on in Na- 
ples, in the intervals of the Roman 
drawing, in which, too, the Roman 
populace dabble as regularly as in 
their own, they, in fact, have eighteen 
drawings in the twelve months. And, 
to level the mischief to all ranks, 
they can play for about a halfpenny. 

’ The temptation, too, is of the exact 
order to inflame the cupidity of the 
rabble. A ticket worth three baioes 
may win a terno, or sequence, worth 
‘one’ hundred and eighty crowns. 
This would be a ira alfaie to the 
gamiésters ‘of the stréets.’ But’ the 

_ chances Seutast ‘the ‘terno ate no less 
than’ 117,479 to one: DUO 

* On those conditions, it may be 
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resumed, that the instances of} ma 

ing a fortune by the lottery are not 
many. But the temptation is strong 
enough to ruin one half of the popu. 
lace by the loss of money, and/the 
other half by the loss of time. Days 
and nights are spent in calculating 
lucky numbers, consulting a sort 
of lottery astrologers, who predict 
numbers that are warranted to win, 
and counting over their gains in fu- 
turo. 

The Roman funding system is as 
curious as any other part of this 
most curious of all governments. It 
has preceded us in all the discover- 
ies on which our financiers pride 
themselves; a sinking fund—bank 
bills to half-a-dozen times the amount 
of the capital—a national debt regu- 
larly increasing, and without the 
smallest hope of ever being dimi- 
nished — and pawnbroking on the 
grandest scale possible. There is 
nothing new under the sun. 

The Roman national debt is as old 
as the sixteenth century, the me- 
morable period when the star of 
the Queen City first began to wane ; 
and, like all other national debts, it 
took its rise in war. Charles V., a 
thorough politician, or, in other 
words, a thorough hypocrite, was 
the champion of the Popedom, for 
the purpose of availing himself of 
the Papal influence in securing the 
fidelity of dominions that already 
felt themselves too large for a ty- 
rant, and too enlightened for a per- 
secutor. But if the battle was 
fought in Germany, it was to be paid 
for in Rome; and Clement VII. 
soon found, that to have Emperors 
for his champions was to the full as 
costly as it might be glorious. The 
Papal ducats were sent flying about 
the world, slaying the twin heretics, 
Turks and Protestants. But the trea- 
sury was sinking even in this ple- 
thora of triumph, and Pope Clement 
was at once in sight of universal do- 
minion, and in the jaws of bank- 
ruptcy. In this crisis the Italian 
genius awoke. An invention untried 
or unthought of by all the strugglin 
monarchs of the last three thousan 
years, was engendered in the bril- 
liant brain of an Italian chairman of 
the committee of ways and means. 
It was Bropoted that every man who 
put into the treasury one hundred 
crowns, should receive an interest 
of ten per cent, The idea was in- 
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comparably congenial;to Italian life; He was.a bold,. proud, and atrogant 
ina country: where the infinite ma- priest. But the li ee ait 


jority—whether through fear, indo- 
lence, er avarice, keep their money 
in'speeie., The prospect of an out- 
let for this cumbrous deposit, where 
the outlet was safe, and the inlet 
sure, where the income was grow- 
ing, and the possessor had no trouble 
in its growth—was the most popu- 
lar invention imaginable. Clement 
raised the money. His successors 
found the simplicity of the expedi- 
ent admirably adapted to their tastes, 
and they continued to raise the mo- 
ney, and swell the debt, until Sixtus 
V.; a man of vigour, who ought to 
have lived in later times, gave the 
last finish to the system, by raising a 
loan of ten millions of crowns at 
once—a sprodighous sum in those 
times, and hoarding enough of it to 
have, bought the whole baronage of 
Rome. 

But the interest must be paid, and 
unless he were inclined to bring the 
forebodings of the people upon his 
head, there must be some prospect 
offered of defraying the principal at 
some time or other in the course of 
futurity. Sixtus had found his go- 
vernment thronged with sinecurists. 
A duller financier would have at- 
tempted to relieve the state by 
extinguishing the sinecures. But 
Italian subtilty saw further into 
things. He put all the sinecures up 
to sale. They were all for life— 
were named Vacabili from their na- 
ture, and brought in a quiet income 
of about eight per cent for their pur- 
chase money. It was in fact but 
another mode of borrowing money 
by annuity at eight per cent. Thus 
we find all our modern expedients 
anticipated. The practical inconve- 
nience of having so many placemen 
with nothing to do, the contempt 
thrown upon all efficient govern- 
ment offices by their connexion with 
this swarm of idlers, and the gene- 
ral degradation of public honours 
by this traffic and sale, were matters 
of no consideration to the thorough 
love of money, and passion for power, 
that made the character of Sixtus. 

The proceeds of the Vacabili had 
been nominally intended to form a 
sinking fund. But Sixtus found bet- 
ter amploymens for the, money in 
intriguing through all the European 
courts with one. part, and building 
churches and palaces with the other. 


to exclaim at his vices; for he was 
Italian to the; heart’s core ; and the 
Romans had some reason to thank 
him for his furor of embellishment, 
he would have built a new Rome if 
he had found the valley of the Tiber 
naked; he found it full of ruins, and 
he spent his energies in patching 
what he would have taken delight 
in creating. 

The history of all national debts 
is the same; if we except that. of 
President Jackson’s empire, where, 
however, the experiment is too green, 
the country too unfinished, and the 
precariousness of public power. in 
cabinets and councils too annual, to 
suffer the natural course of things. 
But America will yet have her na- 
tional debt in full vigour, like her 
more civilized ancestors. The Ro- 
man treasury never put a ducat in 
progress to pay off its debt. The 
money of the Vacabili went in feasts 
and fasts, in the erection of a new 
opera house, or the hire of a new 
ballerina, or dresses de chant, or in the 
pensions of a whole host of nephews 
and nieces, who suddenly came to 
light upon the announcement that 
their uncle was elected by the Car- 
dinals to carry the keys of St Peter, 
and for whom the venerable head o 
the state felt all the emotions of pa- 
ternity. The legacy of public debt 
which Sixtus bequeathed for the 
perplexity of future generations, to 
the amount of twenty millions of 
crowns, gradually mounted to thirty, 
forty, till at the close of the last cen- 
tury it was fifty, or a little short of 
twelve millions of pounds sterling. 
“ And what are twelve millions 
sterling ?” will the English man of 
clubs and coffeehouses say, as he runs 
down the tremendous columns of our 
Easter budget. Yet even our angry 
politician should remember, . that 
what is but twelve millions in Eng- 
land, would be at any period four 
times the value in Italy; and_ that, 
from the universal rise of expenses, 

ublic and private, in every country, 

orty-eight millions, forty years ago, 
would go as far as twice the number 
now. On. this fair calculation, the 
Papal debt, at the close, of, the eight- 
eenth century, would be better re- 
presented by.a hundred, mj ane of 
pounds sterling fis true, that. this 
still dwindles beside our eight hun- 
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dred millions—that it is but a mole- 
hill beside our mountain. But we 
must recollect, too, the difference in 
the grounds of the two accumula- 
tions; the pressure of the whole 
defence of Europe on England, the 
indefatigable labour, the impregnable 
resistance, the unequalled triumph; 
that we had to support the credit 
of every failing exchequer, from the 
Pole to the Line ; that we had to re- 
cruit every rising army, and refit 
every beaten one; to fight for one 
king in his last ditch, and to earr 
another to his last colony; to teac 
the Russians to stand fire, and to 
help the Grand Turk to pay for his 

unpowder ; that we were the sol- 
a and sailors of every shore and 
sea, the bottleholders or the cham- 
pions of every battle; that we were 
the suppliers of Portugal with port, 
of Spain with corn, of Italy with 
macaroni, and of Turkey with opium; 
that we were the bakers, the brewers, 
and the bankers of mankind, busy 
with the paupers and patriots of the 
earth, from Lima to Labrador, and 
from Labrador round the world to 
Loo Choo; England the fighter, the 
footman, the factotum of the univer- 
sal family of man. 

What was this stirring life to the 

Ided sofasand lazy purple of Rome, 

ding on beccaficoes, and cooling its 

fingers in vases of rose water, pining 
over a picture, or panting after a 
canzone? The nation boutiquiere 
has beenin the right after all, in spite 
of the whole legion of Cardinali and 
Prelati. Foreigners let their money 
slip through their fingers. England 
may throw it away. But she has 
something to remember for it. She 
has name, and fame, and activity, and 
health for it. All may be paupers 
alike, and this is the natural conclu- 
sion ofall. But let us be contented 
with our fate. Nations are not like 
men; no nation ever dies rich. But 
Tet Italy, Germany, and France die 
like broken upspendthrifts, wrapped 
in the remnants of their finery, in the 
workhouse. Let England die, if die 
she must, like her own soldiers and 
sailors, without a shilling, and not 
caring a straw about the matter; die 
in action, high and hot-blooded to the 
last, and finished by a blow worthy 
toend the life of the bold ! 
_'Phis oratio honorifiea to the praise 
of the“ Tellus alma virorum,” has 
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drawn us away from the history of 
Papal finance. In what proportion 
the glass runs down within the last 
few years, is difficult to say, ina 
country where there are no commit- 
tees of supply open to the world, no 
chancellors of the exchequer to make 
a hebdomadal discovery of the na- 
tional bankruptcy, and no Humes 
and Burdetts to threaten them with 
the scaffold for the deficit of a far- 
thing. But we may follow the in- 
stinct of nature, and pledge ourselves 
that French visits and Papal restora- 
tions, insurrections once a month, 
and Austrian marches to put them 
down, have not reinforced the ener- 
gies of the Papal purse since, and that 
the Luoghi di Monte, the national 
debt, is swelling as rapidly as ever. 
Forty years ago, the interest, even at 
three per cent, had reduced the go- 
vernment income to a little more 
than a million and a half of crowns, 
(about L.395,000 sterling.) 

Braschi, Pius VI, a graceful and 
accomplished man, very ill used by 
his enemies the French,and not much 
better used by his friends the Aus- 
trians, added his own extravagance 
to the debt. He was by nature a pro- 
jector, and, ifhe had been without a 
shilling of other men’s money, would 
probably have made a fortune. But 
as Pope, he was more naturally amu- 
sed in wasting a treasury. Every 
onlin pin has always some pro- 

lem in petto, some peculiar hobby 
on which it rides, till poverty forces 
it to dismount. The Roman hobby 
has been for a thousand years the 
draining of the Pontine Marshes. 
Braschi’s riding this hobby cost 
the people nearly half a million of 
English pounds, the loss of lives to 
a considerable amount, and gained 
nothing in return but an obvious in- 
crease of the miasmata. The conclu- 
sion seems to be, that the pestilence 
holds its ground by right of nature, 
and that neither Pope nor Cardinal 
will ever eject it. We shall not come 
to this conclusion, until we see the 
question fairly tried by an English 
engineer, with English money, Eng- 
lish workmen, and an army of steam 
engines. But the impression produ-+ 
ced by so many centuries of failure 
is, that the Pontine Marshes are ir- 
reclaimable. They lie too low for 
drainage, and the utmost that can be 
done is to make the soil solid enough 
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for the of cattle, of which 
it rears great numbers for the mar- 
kets of Rome. But this does not 
extinguish the miasmata. The air 
which, singularly enough, seems to 
have no effect on cattle, is the very 
breath of mortality to man ; ague and 
consumption hover over the ground 
for ever, and the guards, herdsmen, 
and few inhabitants, are all but volun- 
teers for the grave. 

The history of a district that so 
stubbornly defies the skill of man, 
has had so long and close a connec- 
tion with the mother city of Europe, 
might make a very ingenious book. 
One effectual and easy cure for the 
pestilence that perpetually breeds in 
this soil, would be to overflow the 
marshes at once, which their level 
would allow in all directions; but 
the value of the pasture acts too for- 
cibly on Roman avarice for a mea- 
sure which would restore health to 
an immense extent of territory, and 
probably save Rome itself from the 
incursions of the malaria, gradually 
spreading over every quarter of the 
capital. 

- Another exploit of Braschi’s love 
for throwing down and building up, 
marked the temper of the age. He 
marched a troop of bricklayers and 
masons against the old temple of 
Venus, standing by St Peter’s, a work 
so strongly bearing the marks of 
ancient genius, that it had earned 
the panegyric of Michael Angelo. 
There was doubtless some barbarism 
in pulling this down to make way for 
a new Sacristy to St Peter’s. But it 
was 2 barbarism which, the year be- 
fore, would not have excited a mur- 
mur—a century before would have 
been panegyrized, and in the true 
ages of Romish supremacy would 
have entitled the overthrower to can- 
onization. But Braschi had fallen “on 
evil days and evil times.” The French 
philosophes had been lecturing the 
Romans, without much conscious- 
ness of their having so classic a pu- 
illage; piety was no longer to be 
nd in building sacristies, nor was 
Venus thought to be altogether so 
disresputable a rival to the St Ur- 
sulas and St Bridgets of the most 
amusing and apocryphal of all calen- 
dars. The whole wit of the rising 
eration was poured upon the un- 
ortunate Pope’s head. Pun and 
pasquinade haunted his pillow, flew 
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in his face in the streets, glared: from 
the very walls of his study, and scat- 
tered thorns on the embroidered 
cushions of his salle de reception. 
He was an undone builder; and the 
popular indignation might be taken 
as an omen of the march of Na« 
poleon, which finally strip him 
of his pictures, his purse, his Po 

dom, his personal liberty, and ieee 
him with all the other alliterative: 
evils that could weigh down the 
tiara of the handsomest and most 
luckless of priests and potentates. 
He had, for his own misfortune and 
the laughter of Rome, inscribed over 
the entrance of his sacristy the fol- 
lowing characters :— 


* Quod ad Templi Vaticani ornamentum 
Publica vota flagitabant, 
Pius VI. Pont: Max: fecit, perfecitque,™ 


Among a thousand poetic insults, 
an angry neophyte of the republic 
thus posted up his opinion under 
the inscription :— 


“ Publica! Mentiris. Non publiea vote 
fuere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota fuere tui,” 


The general Papal administration 
is as curious as its finance. All the 
provinces have a species of vicero 
vested with authority to judge in all 
cases except capital ones. But the 
three important provinces of Bolog- 
na, Ferrara, and Romagna (or Raven~ 
na), called the Three tions, from 
their being governed by tes a la- 
tere, Cardinals delegated by the Po 
every three years, imply powers 
their governors little inferior to those 
of the Pope himself. Next to those 
is the President of Urbino, a prelate 

overnor, whose appointment differs 
om that = ee yo of bon 
Legations in being “ du 
conn” Over all the cities, alse, there 
are governors, prelates, ond- 
ing to our magistrates of the higher 
order. Over the towns that are not 
honoured ga rv gw of cities are 
overnors by brief, as bei a pred 
ed by the Pope’s brief roe and over 
the villages are oa an en ap- 
ointed tent e Secre 
Pf State. The two latter classes form 
almost the only exception to the 
monopoly of office by the priesthood, 
They are not required to be priests, 
and they may even be married men, 
They must be doctors of Jaw,-but’ 
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this is not a very. cumbrous acquire- 
ment. Rome sells the diploma as 
she sells every thing. The honour 

this case is cheap; it is sold for 
about three guineas. 

But the great machine of the state 
is the Sagra Consulta, nearly equi- 
valent to our Privy Council and 
Court of King’s Bench combined. 
It is a tribunal exercising a judicial 
authority over the whole state, ex- 
cepting the city of Rome itself, which 
is under local governors. This body 
consists of a Cardinal Secretary 
of State, who acts as president, a 

relate as secretary, a eight pre- 
tes called ponenti, who have all 
ual voices in the decision. The 
whole state is divided into eight dis- 
tricts, for each of which one of those 
prelates is the ponente, agent, or 
general functionary. Their cogni- 
zance is formidable, though solely 
over criminal cases. The governor 
of the city where a crime is com- 
mitted, makes his report to the po- 
nente of the district, who examines 
ped “6 i — makes his report to 
the body; who again, by a plurality 
of votes, decide’ on the } ecrme 
The secretary then reports to the 
Pope, who signifies his decision by 
an order, which returns to the body 
to be signed by the president and 
secretary. 

This shews like deliberation, but 
its effects are equivalent to the most 
cruel tyranny. The first step in 
every instance is to throw the ac- 
cused into prison ; and of all loath- 
some places an Italian prison is the 
most loathsome. There, squalid, 
starving, stript of his property, and 
wearing away health, intelligence, 
and life, the wretched prisoner must 
wait for the deliberations of the 
Sagra Consulta, deliberations which 
linger through years. 

_ The process of the trial is a fac- 
simile of the memorable system of 
the Inquisition. All is secrecy. The 
prisoner is never suffered to confront 
the accuser. The depositions of the 
witnesses are all taken down in pri- 
vate by a notary; the witnesses 
themselves are not suffered to read 
over their own depositions. The 
witnesses for, or against, are never 
confronted with the accused; he is 
never suffered even to know who 
they are. When the depositions are 
complete, the accused is brought up 
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to be examined by the same; notary 
and one of the inferior, judges> in 
other words, brought up to be-u 
to criminate himself. If theiease be 
one which might involve a sentence 
of death, the accused who pleaded 
not guilty, or refused to make him- 
self a criminal, was put to the tor- 
ture. But this most inhuman pro- 
cess has been disused. However, 
the dungeon, the bread and water, 
and the utter uncertainty of trial, are 
still torture enough, if the unfortu- 
nate man had never felt a thumb- 
screw, nor had a spine dislocated by 
the rack. The absurdity of using 
torture as an instrument of truth, 
could not be more clearly evidenced 
than by the Roman practice. If the 
most innocent man gave way under 
his agony, he was pronounced guilty. 
If the most guilty had the hardihoed: 
of nerve to refuse all confession un-+ 
der the torture, he was, after a few 
experiments on the toughness of his 
sinews, pronounced innocent, and, 
incapable of being pronounced guilty, 
let the proofs be however powerful. 
Thus all was in favour of ruffianism. 
The hardy constitution of the reb-+ 
ber and highway assassin, was his 
defence; while the feebler frame.of 
the honest citizen, or the man of 
study and seclusion, was an evidence 
of crime, and betrayed him to ruin, 
It forms a striking feature in all 
foreign tribunals that their prejudice 
is against the accused, and this espe- 
cially in countries where espionage 
is a common expedient of all classes, 
where conscience is solved by six- 
pence and a confessional, and where 
accusation is notoriously made on 
the slightest and the most nefarious 
grounds. While, among us, though 
accusation is rare, and therefore to 
be presumed, not made but on valid 
ounds, the prejudice is wholly in 
avour of the accused. In the foreign 
tribunal, the onus lies on the accu- 
sed; in the English on the accuser. 
In the one the business of the judge 
is, not to shew that the accused.has 
justice, but that he cannot escape. 
This purpose is evidently less to se- 
cure the ends of truth, than to, vin- 
dicate the strictness of the laws; 
the accuser is the favourite of,.the 
court, the accused is the victim. .The 
judge performs, the lawyer.examines 
and cross-examines, browbeats and 
terrifies ; the accused, probably, in- 
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nocent, is confounded, silenced, beat- 
en down;''but the judge gains the 
honours of a‘ successful minister by 
this verbal torture; the accused is 
, and the tribunal triumphs in 
the ‘proof that it has cleverness 
enough to hang. Even in France, the 
majesty of justice, which consists in 
its fairness, is perpetually insulted 
by this passion for conviction. The 
judge with us is counsel for the de- 
fendant, if he has no other. The 
judge in France is counsel for the 
me if he had a thousand others. 
ell may England rejoice in her lot ; 
and manly and vigorous may be her 
efforts to retain the Constitution 
which has made her the depositary of 
all the best principles of law, free- 
dom, and religion. 

There are but few executions in 
Rome, for there, as in all other places, 
thechiefcrimes are committedamong 
the rabble ; and they seldom wait for 
the tardier process of the law. Where 
a eulprit may be shut up in his dun- 
geon for half-a-dozen years from the 
time of his sentence till its execu- 
tion, rabble vengeance is not much 
disposed to trust to the tribunals. 
The knife is a speedier mode of set- 
tling their injuries. Stab is given 
for stab. The oppressor, the betray- 
er, or the robber, is run through the 
midriff with a stiletto. The matter 
is settled, and justice troubles her- 
self no more upon the subject. 

A remarkable exception is made in 
the case of priests and women. Capi- 
tal punishment cannot touch them. 
The priest, let him be thief, seducer, 
conspirator, or assassin, is never to 
exhibit on a scaffold. He goes, at the 
worst, only into perpetual confine- 
ment in the House of Correction— 
the Ergastolo. There he has nothin 
to do, and does nothing. He mayrea 
his breviary, and he must hear mass 
once a day ; there end his troubles. 
He is fed by the Pope, until bis be- 
nefactor grows weary of feeding 
him; as he becomes burdensome, he 
becomes virtuous ; his days in this 
Roman purgatory now rapidly short- 
ten; at last he is discovered to be 
clean once more. The padre Cherico 
vouches for his saintship, and he is 
let loose upon mankind again. If he 
dies in confinement, he is still better 
off. He is absolved, anointed, wrap- 
ped “ in the weeds of Dominic,” and 
sent direct to heaven. © 
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The women, t00, are Sent into con- 
finement, ' but’ ‘with “this” iitteretice 
that they have something’ to, do, 
Many a fair hand of the Roman don- 
zelle is at this hour picking, hemp, 
spinning wool, and making horse- 
cloths. In their casa, to which the 
archangel Michael gives his name, 
they conquer the enemy by flogging, 
bread and water, and masses perpe- 
tual,—a sufficient contrast to the 
life of a promenader of the Piazza 
di Spagna, a free Trasteverina, or a 
prima cantatrice of the Theatre of 
the Phenix; but not a bad retire- 
ment, after all, for the most calami-. 
tous of fallen potentates, a failin 
beauty. The Sagra Consulta, in ad-. 
dition to its functions of imprisoning 
and hanging, is the board of quaran- 
tine. Like the spear of Achilles, if. 
its point kills, its rust cures; it slays 
and it keeps alive. But as we are 
now nationally startled by fears of. 
pestilence, there is some interest, in. 
even the detail of Roman quarantine.. 

The Papal States are notoriously. 
surrounded by pestilence. Maho- 
met bequeathed the legacy to his 
converts, and in the lands of the 
Moslem the plague never dies, If it; 
is not sweeping the turbans of Con- 
stantinople, it is doing justice on the 
sheepskin caps of Shiraz and Tehe- 
ran. If it is not breaking up the 
Tartar encampments on the shores of 
the Baikal, it is waging war against 
the harems of Morocco; if not. at 
Morocco, it is at_Cairo; and if not at 
Cairo, it is peace-making between 
the rival butchers of Tripoli and Tu- 
nis, by slaying the population of 
both. But it is always alive, always 
in action, and always hovering round 
the states of his Holiness. Every 
wind that blows may bring it, and 
by the help of a Mediterranean 
sloop, which will bring any thing,.a 
Levant captain, who will swear any 
thing, and a Jew pedlar, who will 
buy any thing, a pair of pantaloons 
may spread mortality, at any hour, 
from the peasant that starves in his, 
hut to the Pope that revels in his 
palace, from Loretto or Civita Vec- 
chia to the Vatican. “7 

In the midst of this perpetual peril 
even Roman laziness is actiye,.and 
Papal slumber is awake; and. nee 
can be a.moré convincing, proo! ‘ak 
the ‘value of Precaunion on sucha, 
subject, than the immunity whic 
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eommon vigilance can thus secure 
from one of the most horrid of all 
evils, as well as the most subtle, 

manent, and apparently uncon- 
trollable by man. 

The two chief Roman health-of- 
fiees are those of Civita Vecchia and 
Ancona. Immediately on the arri- 
val of the vessel, the captain comes 
on shore to an appointed spot, which 
is palisadoed, to prevent communi- 
cation. Then his bill of health is 
read to the health-commissary, who, 
if he has any suspicion of the vessel, 
receives the bill in a pair of tongs, 
and smokes it over burning straw 
before he reads it. If the report be 
favourable, the rest of the crew are 
ordered to appear, and are then 
singly examined. If all be well, they 
are admitted to free pratique. If any 
remain sick on board, the port physi- 
cian visits them; if they are sick of the 

tilence, the captain and crew are 
marched back on board, and the un- 
lucky doctor is forced to take up his 
uarters with them, until the infec- 
tion is fully developed or extinguish- 
ed. Guards are set over the vessel, 
and on the shore, to prevent commu- 
nication. If the plague appears une- 
quivocally, the goods are either burnt 
in the Lazaretto, or if the captain ob- 
ject to that, they are put on board, 
and the vessel is ordered to put to 
sea, on pain of being fired into and 
sunk at her moorings. There is also 
a perpetual Board of Health, consist- 
ing of the governor of the district, 
and five other magistrates, who assist 
the Commissary in person, each for 
a week. In any peculiar case, the 
Commissary has the power to call 
them together. Their votes and opi- 
niens are transmitted to the secre- 
tary of the Sagra Consulta. The af- 
fair is taken into consideration by 
that body; and in the meantime, 
with a wise precaution against con- 
sequences, the vessel and crew are 
kept in strict quarantine. No bill of 
health from the Levant or the coast 
of Barbary will avail. All arrivals 
from either are looked on as coming 
from a land of pestilence; and are 
destined to quarantine. The most 
important reflection for us is, that by 
the help of these arrangements, plain 
and manageable as they are, the Ro- 
man States have, for a vast length of 


time, been secured from the plague. 
The construction of the Papal Ca- 
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binet is simple; it may be said te con~ 
sist of three ministers, the Governor 
of Rome, the Pope’s Auditor, and the 
Cardinal Vicar, three officers, each 
once possessed of very high personal 


functions. The Governor of Rome 
is always a prelate. He has a shewy 
establishment, and in the streets is 
attended with a guard. He may be 
considered as the representative of 
the Pope’s temporal power. But this 
chief’s present occupations are those 
of ahead of the police. He decides. 
in a large extent of civil and crimi- 
nal cases ; the majority of which in 
Rome, however, have dwindled down 
into quarrels between the mob, or 
chicaneries between shopkeepers. 
One section of the Roman jurisdic- 
tion deserves remark for its connec. 
tion with the general tendency to cri- 
minate the accused. If a servant 
charges his employer with withhold- 
ing his due, the first process of the 
court is to order the employer in- 
stantly to deposit the sum demand- 
ed in the hands of its officer—diffi- 
cult as it may be for him to procure, 
or utterly groundless asthe demand 
may be on the face of it—or he must 
give adequate security for the sum, 
or be imprisoned at once. The onus 
still rests upon the accused, for he 
is compelled to prove that the accu- 
ser has spoken falsely, instead of 
the natural process compelling the 
accuser to prove that he has spoken 
the truth; and as the defendant’s 
own oath goes for nothing, he must 
look about for witnesses of a trans- 
action, which, in nine instances, has 
no witnesses, or be condemned to 
pay the whole demand. In this mode 
alf a dozen rogues, by conspiring 
against any man, may lock up his 
whole property in the Governor’s 
hands, and while he is not indebted 
a shilling in the world, may strip 
him of every shilling. The practice 
among a people singularly fraudulent 
by nature, and who in all cases pre- 
fer the circuitous way to the straight 
one, must produce a prodigious 
uantity of fraud, offensive and de- 
ensive. An amusing story on this 
int is told ef an Englishman and 
is Roman lawyer. 

The English Milor had resided at 
Rome but a few months, when he 
was waited on by a succession of 
dealers in virtx, who, to his astonish- 
ment, came, net to solicit commis 
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sions for, Venuses and Mercuries, 
but. to demand payment of “ their 


bills!” , John Bull burst out first into 
laughter, and next into rage, gave 
them his npinien of their merits in 
round English, and, finally declaring 
that his only answer would be the 
horse-whip or the horse-pond, put 
the whole deputation to the rout 
down the marble steps of his palazza. 
Next day, however, he was waited 
on by a more formidable requisition, 
in the shape of one of the Gover- 
nor’s Sdirri, ordering his attendance 
with the money in question, on pain 
of being sent to jail. There are 
no Habeas Corpuses, or Insolvent 
Acts, nor any of the English frip- 
pery of rights and wrongs, in 
Rome; all is solid payment, plain 
prosecution, and jail for life. The 
sngihaen devoted Pope, Governor, 
and dealers in virtu, to the Dii manes, 
and drove to a famous advocate. 
“ You say you never bought this five 
hundred ‘crowns of bronzes, nor this 
thousand crowns worth of intaglios, 
nor this three thousand ?——~” 

“Three thousand furies!” exclaim- 
ed the Englishman, “do you take me 
for a madman? I have not bought six- 

nce-worth of their gewgaws since 

came into Rome, and I intend to 
leave it to-morrow, without the pur- 
chase of so much as a sleeve-but- 
ton.” 

“Then you intend topaythe money, 
of course ?” said the advocate. 

“ Not a paul,” said the English- 
man; “I can swear that I never saw 
the yellow visage of one of these ras- 
cals before.” 

The advocate at length, however, 
succeeded in bringing his angry cli- 
ent to leave the matter to his manage- 
ment, The money being paid inte 
Court, the trial lingered marvellous- 
ly, for this was, in the first place, the 
genius of the legislature, and in the 
next, the enemy’s advocate was di- 
rected to bring it into the malaria 
season, the period when all foreign- 
ers naturally take flight, and when 
the inpheapens lay an additional tax 
upon the English post-chaises. John 
Bull reared in vain, and was on the 

oint of giving up the cause, to be 
et laose far Albano, Naples, or any 
other of the earth, where he 


could escape a six months’ ague and 
aralysis for life. Fortune favoured 
finn at-last. The malaria fever had 
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made its way into the Governor's 
household, and his prelateship order- 
ed the business of the Court to be 
concluded with the utmost expedi- 
tion. The advocate waited on the 
Englishman. “ You may now order 
your horses,” said he; “we have 
gained our cause.” 

“ Bravo!” said the client, “ of course 
you shewed that the fellows could 
not prove my ever having ordered 
their trumpery ?” 

* Quite the contrary,” said the ad- 
vocate; “they proved the fact, and 
proved it by no less than twenty 
witnesses, who all swore that they 
had seen you order them.” 

The Englishman pronounced that 
expression, which makes sucha figure 
in the mouth of the British sailor, 
and which Figaro declares to be “ /e 
Sond de la langue.” 

** But how did you beat them ?” 

** Swearing against them would be 
of no use, so I brought five-and- 
twenty witnesses to swear that they 
saw you pay for them. The fellows 
were not prepared for this, and you 
gained your cause.” 

The Pope’s Auditor is nearly equi- 
valent to our Lord Chancellor; he is 
the supreme judge in civil causes, 
but is not restricted to the rules or 
limitations of the other tribunals. His 
usual method is to determine any 
peculiar point of law which may have 
arisen, and then remit the cause to 
the inferior tribunals. He decides all 
matters brought before him in equity. 
He has another point of resemblance 
to the Lord Chancellor, ( whose office, 
indeed, as it was originally held by 
churchmen, may be but an improved 
copy of the Roman Auditors.) His 
functions are considered to be so im- 
mediately connected with those of the 
head of the state, or his advisers, that 
they cease instantly upon the Pope’s 
death, He is named by the Pope du- 
ring pleasure, and though always a 

relate, he vacates his office on be- 
ing appointed a Cardinal, thus giving 
the Pope an easy means of getting 
rid of him; or if he is suffered to re- 
main in office afterwards, it must be 
as pro-auditor, or presumed locum 
tenens for the future Auditor; and 
there are few instances where the 
first act of a Pope is not to displace 
the former Auditor. 

The Roman Senate still subsists, 
How are the mighty fallen! The 
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Conscript Fathers, the men of the 
fasces and the curule chair, are now 
a single noble, an attorney, and three 
petty justices. The distributors of 

ingdoms, and the chastisers of kings, 
are now a court for fixing the week- 
ly price of butcher’s meat, and the 
recovery of small debts. Such is a 
name! 

The Cardinal Vicar, the third great 
officer of state, possesses very high 
and very active functions. In his 
court, constituted of himself, an au- 
ditor, a prelate entitled the Vicege- 
rent, and a prelate entitled the civil 
Luogotenente, he exercises an autho- 
rity in civil and ecclesiastical cases 
within ten miles of Rome. Under 
other modifications he exercises a 
similar jurisdiction in criminal cases, 
But he possesses one function, per- 
sonally and exclusively, which alone 
gives a very formidable power. As 
Cardinal Vicar, or Vicar-General to 
the Pope, he is censor of the public 
morals. By this single authority, he 
commands the liberty of every man 
and woman in the state. Espionage is, 
of course, one of the shortsighted arts 
of all the continental governments. 
But Roman espionage is perpetual 
and universal, and, with the restless- 
ness and meanness that belongs to 
the unemployed life of monkery, it 
makes mischief out of every thing. 
The Cardinal Vicar has the power of 
arrest and conveyance to the dun- 
geon, in all instances of his own ca- 

rice, or the caprice of others. The 
Fasband who wishes to get rid of his 
wife, the wife who plots against her 
husband—and in the miserable sys- 
tem of Italian matrimony, and the 
habitual profligacy of both sexes, 
those bitter intrigues and fierce se- 
arations are frequent—has only to 
influence the Cardinal, or perhaps 
the Cardinal’s valet, or the valet’s 
valet, or a clerk in his office; and 
the accused is privately seized, pri- 
vately consigned to a prison, and 
rivately kept there for years, or for 
ife. 

In England, a single act of this 
kind would overthrow a Ministry, 
and the existence of such an office 
would set the kingdom in a flame. 
But foreigners are satisfied with 
shrvagis their shoulders, thanking 
the ' frei that it is not their own 
ill luck, and wiping out all traces.of 
the transaction by going to the ope- 
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ra. The Italian; as long ashe has 
macaroni, troubles himself} but: lit- 
tle about the deeds of Cardinal Vi- 
cars. A cloak that will keep out the 
rain, and a cigar that will smoke 
away the day, advance him still far- 
ther in the road to happiness.. But 
give him a new punchinello for the 
streets, and a new maestro for the 
stage, and let dungeons frown, friends 
disappear, executioners flog, and 
Vicars and Vicegerents ride over the 
necks of mankind, the Italian enjoys 
the supreme of felicity. Revolutions 
in Italy! There may be a few dis- 
banded French dbravos, longing for 
"a mig and full pay again; or afew 

roken commissaries, thinking of 
the glorious times of robbery; but 
the people have as little sympathy 
with them, as they have with Julius 
Cesar and the Tenth Legion. There 
will be no more revolution in Italy 
than in the bottoms of their own 
coffee-cups. The priests are. the 
masters there, and even if the Pope 
should be untemporalized, which he 
will not, by Austria, nor by Europe, 
until the final change of all Euro- 
pean institutions is at hand, the 
priests will twist the chain round 
the hands, the feet, and the throat of 
the Italian. 

Of all states, the Roman is the most 
plagued with law. Every function-. 
ary, from the Pope to the lowest pre- 
late, is vested with judicial rights of 
some kind or other; and nothing but 
actual experience can conceive the 
harassings, the expense, and the per- 
petual misery, of this teasing eter- 
nity of legislation. Independently of 
the Segnatura di Giustizia, a tribu- 
nal of law, strictly so called, and the 
Segnatura di Grazia, which decides 
by equity, is the Rota, a sort of re- 
presentative tribunal of the provinces 
of Italy, consisting of twelve prelates, 
of Rome, the Milanese, Tuscany, &c., 
and the Apostolic Chamber, consist- 
ing of fourteen members, headed by 
the Cardinal Camerlengo, or Great 
Chamberlain, and the Roman Trea- 
surer ;—the whole equivalent to our 
Commissioners of the Treasury, but 
still, like all the rest, exercising judi- 
cial functions. 

Under a system of government in 
which the, will of one man is the law, 
—for the Pepe’s personal decision is 
considered, superior to all, written 
authorities, and is without appeal ; 
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where law, im even its:most judicial 
form; refuses all oral testimony, all 
cross-examination, and all confront- 
ing the accuser with the accused ; 
where the chief tribunals receive all 
anonymous accusations; where the 
salaries of some of the assessors are 
not above five pounds English a-year ; 
and, to complete the picture, where 
a lawsuit for half of five pounds may 
be driven from court to court for 
half-a-dozen years,—our only won- 
der should be, not that one half of 
the Romans are on the very verge of 
beggary, but that all Rome is not 
one aggregate of beggary, one mob 
of mendicancy, one huge workhouse. 
And this it unquestionably would be, 
but for the influx of foreigners, and 
especially of the English, who go 
there to gaze, be robbed, and be 
laughed at for being robbed. In fact, 
modern Rome has always lived upon 
strangers,—upon Popish strangers 
before the Reformation, and upon 
the Protestant English since. By a 
miracle worth all the miracles of 
their breviary, the Romans, on the 
strength of their heretic gains, are 
beginning to glaze their windows, 
whitewash their pestilential cham- 
bers, sweep their streets, and occa- 
sionally wash their own hands and 
faces. But if a war should check the 
current of the English, the whole city 
will tumble into bankruptcy; Rome 
will be one grand Seccatura, and the 
habitual Italian physiognomy will be 
restored, squalid and unblenched as 
ever. But it is in the provinces that 
the misery is most palpable. The 
States lying on the Adriatic, Umbria, 
the Marca, and the Legations, by their 
great natural fertility, counteract the 
indolence and the poverty of their 

eople. But their system of farm- 
ing—farms of thousands of acres, 
constant fallows, and interminable 
copses, for the food of the cattle in 
winter, and firing—leave the cultiva- 
tors in comparative helplessness. It 
is on the Mediterranean side, the Ma- 
remma, that the system is completely 
felt. The whole is little better than 
a desert, though the soil is singularly 
fertile; but it is infected by vapours 
which render it unhealthy. This 
obstacle, however, might be soon 
overcome by a vigorous people, for 
the marshes are easily capable of be- 
ing drained ; and by planting in ju- 
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dicious situations, where the south 
wind might be excluded, and by cul- 
tivating the soil, there is full evidence 
that the infection might be, totally 
extinguished. But the Italians , are 
not that people. They would rather 
smoke the worst tobacco in the world, 
sip the worst chocolate, breathe the 
worst air, and live under the worst 
government, than take spade or 

lough in hand, shake off their indo- 

ence and rags together, and send the 
priests and the pedants to legislate 
for the Esquimaux. 

Politics are much talked of in Italy ; 
for they are, like the Athenians in 
the days of their degeneracy, prodi- 
gious lovers of news, and settlers of 
the affairs of all mankind. But even 
their lovers of liberty do not under- 
stand what they are talking about. 
They sigh for Jacobinism, and have 
no more conception of a liberty 
which could gain its point without 
plunder, and live without unsettling 
the whole frame of society, than they 
have of an eruption of Vesuvius 
without fire, or a Pope without a ne- 
phew. The elections of the Pope are 
now mere matters of form. France 
has lost all her weight, or rather has 
contemptuously abandoned it; Por- 
tugal and Spain are still powerful in 
the conclave ; but Austria is the great 
absorbent,—she can make any Pope 
she pleases. She, however, is wisely 
satisfied with having the substance 
of power, without the shew. But day 
by day she is binding the Popedom 
more to her interests; she is beco- 
ming more and more the habitual re- 
fuge of the Popes; and it altogether 
depends on Prince Metternich whe- 
ther the next election will or will not 
see the last Italian privilege—that of 
making an Italian Pope—nullified, 
and place an Archduke on the Papal 
throne. 

In these remarks on the Italian 
character, it is spoken of only as 
borne down by the vices of its go- 
vernments. If men live in a dun- 

eon, they must have the habits of a 

ungeon. If the Italian is eternally 
surrounded by spies, he must be 
either a spy or a victim. If his go- 
vernment will give him nothing to 
do, or will not suffer him to do any 
thing for himself, he must be either 
a thief or an idler, he must either 
beg or-carry a barrelorgan. By na- 
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ture he has great gifts, perhaps the the hoble; and the grand in the arts; 
most marked and admirable of any a _— by nature—a musician by in- 
man of Europe. His country is the stinct—a victim and a slave only by 
soil of genius ; he is singularly acute, the vileness of his governments, and 
vivid, and sensitive, with the most the blindness of his religion. 
glowing susceptibility of the lovely, 





FAMILY POETRY.—NO. Ill. 


THE PLAY. 
Queque ipse iniserrima vidi.—Vind, 


Carnerinet of Cleves was a lady of rank, 
She had lands, and fine houses, and cash itt the bank ; 
She had jewels and rings, 
And a thousand smart things, 
Was lovely and young, 
With a rather sharp tongue, 
And she wedded a duke of high degree, 
With the star of the order of Be Esprit; 
But the Duke de Guise 
Was by many degrees 
Her senior, and not very easy to please ; 
He’d a sneer on his lip, and a scow! with his eye, 
And a frown on his brow—and he look’d like a Guy— 
So she took to intriguin 
With Monsieur St Megrin, 
A young man of fashion, and figure, and worth, 
But with no great pretensions to fortune or birth; 
He would sing, fence, and dance 
With any man in France, 
And took his rappee with genteel nonchalance ; 
He smiled, and be flatter’d, and flirted with ease, 
And was very superior to Monseigneur de Guise. 


Now Monsieur St Megrin was curious to know 
If the lady approved of his passion, or no; 
So, without more ado, 
He put on his surtout, 
And went to a man with a beard like a Jew, 
One Signor Ruggieri, 
A cunning-man near, he 
Could conjure, tell fortunes, and calculate tides, 
Perform tricks on the cards, and heaven knows what besides, 
Bring back a stray’d tow, silver ladle, or spoon, 
And was thought to be thick with the man-in-the-moon. 
The sage took his stand 
With his wand in his hand, 
Drew a circle, then gave the dread word of command, 
Saying solemnly—“ Presto !—Hey, quick !—Coch-a-lorum !” 
When the Duchess immediately popp’d up before ’em, 


Just then a conjunction of Venus and Mars, 

Or something peculiar above in the stats, 
Attracted the notice of Signor Ruggieri, 

Who bolted, and left him alone with his deaty— 


Monsieur St Megtin went down on his knee 
And the Duchess | bhed tears large as shad what peas, 
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Family Poetry. No. Iil—The Play. ‘S51 
When—fancy. the shock !|— 
A loud double-knock 
Made the lady cry, “ Get up, you fool |—there’s De Guise |” 


*Twas his grace sure enough § 
So Monsieur, looking bluff, 


Strutted by, with his hat on, and fingering his ruff : 


While, unseen by either, away flew the dame 
Through the opposite keyhole, the same way she came; 
ut alack! and alas! 
A mishap came to pass, 
In her hurry she somehow or other let fall 
A new silk bandana she’d worn as a shawl ; 
She had used it for drying 
Her bright eyes while crying, 
And blowing her nose as her beau talk’d of “ dying |” 


Now the Duke, who had seen it so lately adorn her, 
And knew the great C with the Crown in the corner, 
The instant he spied it smoked something amiss, 
And said, with some energy, “ D—n it! what’s this ?” 
He went home in a fume, 
And bounced into her room, 
Crying, “ So, ma’am, I find I’ve some cause to feel jealous. 
Look here !—here’s a proof you run after the fellows !—~ 
Now take up that pen—if it’s bad, choose a better— 
And write as I dictate this moment a letter 
To Monsieur—you know who !”— 
The lady look’d blue; 
But replied, with much firmness, “ Curse me if I do!” — 
hen De Guise grasp’d her wrist 
With his great mutton fist, 
And fee it, and gave it so painful a twist, 
That his hard iron gauntlet the flesh went an inch in: 
She didn’t mind death, but she could not bear pinching ; 
So she sat down and wrote 
This polite little note ; 
“ Dear Mister St Megrin, 
The Chiefs of the League in 
Our house come to dine 
This evening at nine ; 
I shall soon after ten, 
Slip away from the men, 
And you'll find me up stairs in the drawing-room then. 
Come up the back way, or those impudent thieves, 
The servants will see you; 
Yours, 
Catherine of Cleves.” 
She directed, and sealed it, all pale as a ghost, 
And De Guise put it into the twopenny post. 


St Megrin had almost jump’d out of his skin 
For joy, that day when the post came in: 

He read the note through, 

Then began it anew, 
And thought it almost too good news to be true. 

He clapp’d on his hat, 

And a hood over that, 
With a cloak to disguise him and make him look fat; 
So great his. impatience, from half after four 
He was waiting till ten at De Guise’s back-door. 
When he heard the great clock of St Genevieve chime, 
He ran up the back-staircase six steps at a time, 











. Family Poetry. No. III—The Pléy. 


But had scarce.made his bow 
He hardly knew how, 
When, alas and alack ! 
There was no getting baek, 
For the drawing-room door was bang’d to with a whack.— 
- In vain he applied 
To the handle, and tried, 
Somebody or other had lock’d it outside! 
And the Duchess in agony sobb’d, “ My poor chap, 
We are cotch like a couple of rats in a trap !”” 


} Now the Duchess’s Page, 18s 
About twelve years of age, a 
For so little a boy was uncommonly sage ; 
And, just in the nick, to their joy and amazement, 
Popp’d the gas-lighter’s ladder close under the casement; 
But all would not do— 
Though St Megrin got through 
The window,—below stood De Guise and his crew, 
And though never man was more brave than St Megrin, 
Yet fighting a score is extremely fatiguing ; 
He thrust carte and tierce . 
Remarkably fierce, 
But. not Beelzebub’s self could their cuirasses pierce, 
While his doublet and hose, 
Being holiday clothes, 
Were soon cut through and through from his knees to his nose ; 
Still an old crooked sixpence the Conjurer gave him, 
From “ pistol and sword” was sufficient to save him, 
But, when beat on his knees, 
That confounded De Guise 
Came behind with the fogle that caused all this breeze, 
Whipp’d it tight round his neck, and, when backwards he’d jerk’d him, 
The rest of the rascals jump’d on him and Burk’d him. 
The poor little Page too himself got no quarter, but 
Was served the same way, 
And was found, the next day, 
With his heels in the air and his head in the water-butt. 
Catherine of Cleves 
Roar’d “ Murder!” and “ Thieves! !” 
From the window above 
While they murder’d her love, 
Till finding the rogues had accomplish’d his slaughter, 
She drank Prussic acid without any water, 
And died like a Duke-and-a-Duchess’s daughter ! 


MORAL. 
Take warning, ye fair, from this play of the Bard’s, 
And don’t go where fortunes are told on the cards! 
But steer clear of conjurers !—never put query 
To “ wise Mrs Williams,” or folks like Ruggieri: 
When alone in your room shut your door to, and lock it ; 
Above all, KEEP YOUR HANDKERCHIEF SAFE IN YOUR POCKET ! 
Lest you too should stumble, and Lord Leveson Gower, he 
Be call’d on,—sad poet !—to tell your sad story! 
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Ir is, one,of the. worst effects of 
the vehemence of faction, which has 
recently agitated the nation, that it 
tends to withdraw the attention alto- 
gether from works of permanent 
literary merit, and by presenting no- 
thing to the mind but a constant suc- 
cession of p>~tv discussions, both to 
disqualify it fo. sjoying the sober 
pleasure of rationa. information, and 
render the great works which are 
calculated to delight and improve 
the species, known only to a limited 
class of readers. The conceit and 
prejadice of a large portion of the 
public, increase just in proportion 
to the diminution of their real in- 
formation. By incessantly studying 
journals where the advantage of 
the spread of knowledge is sedu- 
lously inculcated, they imagine that 
they have attained that knowledge, 
because they have read these jour- 
nals, and by constantly abusing those 
who oppose themselves to the light 
of truth, they come to forget that 
none oppose it so effectually as those 
who substitute for its steady ray the 
lurid flame of democratic flattery. 

We have always maintained the 
contrary doctrine; we assert that the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, of all 
that can dispel prejudice, elevate the 
understanding, and purify the heart, 
is not in the ratio, but the inverse 
ratio, of the reading of newspapers ; 
that party politics are to men what 
novels are to women, and ardent 
spirits to the labouring classes ; that 
they agitate the mind with passion, 
without storing it with information ; 
and call millions to the decision of 
questions which neither nature has 
given them faculties to understand, 
nor study the means of competently 
judging. We maintain that preju- 
dice is so common, passion so gene- 
ral, information so scanty, in this ge- 
neration, not because they do not, 
but because they do, read to such an 
exclusive degree the public jour- 
nals; and that the acrimonious style 
in which they are written, the hasty 
conclusions which they contain, and 
the partial view of human affairs 
which they exhibit, are of all other 
circumstances those which are most 
adverse to the developement or dif- 
fusion of truth. 
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It is, therefore, with sincere and 
heartfelt joy, that we turn from the 
turbid and impassioned stream of 
political discussion, to the pure foun- 
tains of literary genius; from the 
vehemence of party strife to the calm- 
ness of philosophic investigation ; 
from works of ephemeral celebrity 
to the productions of immortal ge- 
nius. When we consider the vast 
number of these which have issued 
from the European press during the 
last fifteen years, and the small ex- 
tent to which they are as yet known 
to the British public, we are struck 
with astonishment; and confirmed 
in the opinion, that those who are 
loudest in praise of the spread of in- 
formation, are generally those who 
possess least of it for any useful pur- 
pose. 

It has long been a settled opinion 
in France, that the seams of English 
literature are wrought out; that 
while we imagine we are advancing, 
we are in fact only moving round in 
a circle, and that it is in vain to ex- 

ect any thing new on human affairs 
bon a writer under the English con- 
stitution. This they ascribe to the 
want of the bouleversement of ideas, 
and the extrication of original thought, 
which a revolution produces; and 
they coolly calculate on the catas- 
trophe which is to overturn the Eng- 
lish government, as likely to open 
new veins of thought among its in- 
habitants, and pour new streams of 
eloquence into its writers. 
ithout acquiescing in the justice 
of this observation in all its parts, 
and strenuously asserting for the age 
of Scott and Byron a decided supe- 
riority over any other in British his- 
tory since the days of Shakspeare 
and Milton in poetry and romance, 
we must admit that the observation, 
in many departments of literature, is 
but too well founded. No one will 
accuse us of undue partiality for the 
French Revolution, a convulsion 
whose principles we have so long 
and so vigorously opposed, and 
whose horrors we have endeavoured, 
sedulously, though inadequately, to 
impress upon our readers. It is there- 
fore with a firm conviction of imparti- 
ality, and a consciousness of yielding 
only to the tone , truth, that we are 
N 
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obliged to confess, that in historical 
and political compositions the French 
of our age are greatly superior to the 
writers of this country. We are not 
insensible to the merits of our mo- 
dern English historians. We fully ap- 
preciate the learned research of Tur- 
ner, the acute and valuable narra- 
tive of Lingard, the elegant language 
and antiquarian industry of Tytler, 
the vigour and originality of M‘Crie, 
and the philosophic wisdom of Mack- 
intosh—and if we can find room for 
it amidst the whirl of politics, we 
shall endeavour to do justice to their 
labours in this Misoaileny. But still 
we feel the justice of the French ob- 
servation, that there is something 
* English” in all their ideas. Their 
thoughts seem formed on the even 
tenor of political events prior to 1789: 
and in reading their works we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that they 
have been ushered into the world 
since the French Revolution advan- 
ced a thousand years the materials 
of political investigation. 
hateaubriand is universally al- 
lowed by the French, of all parties, 
to be their first writer. His merits, 
however, are but little understood in 
this country. He is known as once a 
minister of Louis X VIIL, and ambas- 
sador of that monarch in London, as 
the writer of many celebrated politi- 
cal pamphlets, and the victim, since 
the Revolution of 1830, of his noble 
and ill-requited devotion to that un- 
fortunate family. Few are aware that 
he is, without one single exception, 
the most eloquent writer of the pre- 
sent age ; that independent of politics, 
he has produced many works on mo- 
rals, religion, and history, destined for 
immortal endurance ; that his wri- 
tings combine the strongest love of 
rational freedom, with the warmest 
inspiration of Christian devotion; that 
he is, as it were, the link between the 
feudal and the revolutionary ages; re- 
taining from the former its generous 
and elevated feeling, and inhaling 
from the latter its acute and fearless 
investigation. The last pilgrim, with 
devout feelings, to the holy sepulchre, 
he was the first supporter of consti- 
tutional freedom in France ; discard- 
ing thus from former times their bi- 
oted fury, and from modern, their 
infidel spirit, blending all that was 
noble in the ardour of the Crusades, 
with all that is generous in the en- 
thusiasm of freedom. 
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The greatest work of this writer is 
his “ Genie du Christianisme,” a 
work of consummate ability and 
splendid eloquence, in which he has 
enlisted in the cause of religion all 
the treasures of knowledge and all the 
experience of ages, and sought to 
captivate the infidel generation in 
which he wrote, not only by the 
force of argument, but the grace of 
imagination. To us who live in a 
comparatively religious atmosphere, 
and who have not yet witnessed the 
subversion of the altar, by the storms 
which overthrew the throne, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the importance of 
a work of this description, which in- 
sinuated itself into the mind of the 
most obdurate infidels by the charms 
of literary composition, and subdu- 
ed thousands inaccessible to any 
other species of influence by the 
sway it acquired over the fancy. 
Cosi all egro fanciul’ porgiamo aspersi, 
Di soave licor gli orsi del vaso; 

Succhi amaria ingannato intanto ei beve, 
Et dall inganno suo vita riceve. 

It is not however to this immortal 
work that we are now to direct the 
attention of our readers: that will 
form the subject of another article 
in asucceeding Number. We intend 
at present to confine our attention to 
his “Itineraire de Paris 4 Jerusalem,” 
being an account of theauthor’s jour- 
ney in 1806, from Paris to Greece, 
Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt and 
Carthage. This work is not so much 
a book of travels as memoirs of the 
feelings and impressions of the au- 
thor during ajourney over the shores 
of the Mediterranean; the cradle, as 
Dr Johnson observed, of all that dig- 
nifies and has blest human nature, 
of our laws, our religion, and our 
civilisation. It may readily be an- 
ticipated that the observations of 
such a man, in such scenes, must 
contain much that is interesting and 
delightful: our readers may prepare 
themselves for a high gratification ; 
it is seldom that they have such an 
intellectual feast laid before them. 
We have translated the passages, 
both because there is no English ver- 
sion with which we are acquainted 
of this work, and because the trans- 
lations which usually appear of 
French authors are executed in so 
slovenly a style. 

Of his first night amidst the ruins 
of Sparta, our author gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account :—_ 
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“ After supper Joseph brought me 

my saddle, which usually served for 
my — I wrapped myself in my 
cloak, and slept on the banks of the 
Eurotas under a laurel. The night 
was so clear and serene, that the 
milky way formed a resplendent 
arch, reflected in the waters of the 
river, and by the light of which I 
could read. I slept with my eyes 
turned towards the heavens, and 
with the constellation of the Swan 
of Leda directly above my head. 
Even at this distance of time I re- 
collect the pleasure I experienced 
in sleeping thus in the woods of 
America, and still more in awaken- 
ing in the middle of the night. I 
there heard the sound of the wind 
rustling through those profound so- 
litudes, the cry of the stag and the 
deer, the fall of a distant cataract, 
while the fire at my feet, half ex- 
tinguished, reddened from below the 
foliage of the forest. Ieven expe- 
rienced a pleasure from the voice of 
the Iroquois, when he uttered his 
cry in the midst of the untrodden 
woods, and by the light of the stars, 
amidst the silence of nature, pro- 
claimed his unfettered freedom. 
Emotions such as these please at 
twenty years of age, because life is 
then so full of vigour, that it suffices 
as it were for itself, and because 
there is something in early youth 
which incessantly urges towards the 
mysterious and the unknown: ips 
sibi somnia fingent’; but in a more 
mature age the mind reverts to more 
imperishable emotions: it inclines, 
most of all, to the recollections and 
the examples of history. I would 
still sleep willingly on th banks of 
the Eurotas and the Jordan, if the 
shades of the three hundred Spar- 
tans, or of the twelve sons of Jacob, 
were tovisit my dreams; but I would 
no longer set out to visit lands which 
have never been explored by the 
plough. I now feel the desire for 
those old deserts which shroud the 
walls of Babylon or the legions of 
Pharsalia: fields of which the fur- 
rows are wy pereon on human thought, 
and where I may find man as I am, 
the blood, the tears, and the labours 
of man.” —I, 86, 87. 

From Laconia our author directed 
his steps by the isthmus of Corinth 
to Athens. Of his first feelings in 
the ancient cradle of taste and genius 


he gives the following beautiful de- 
scription :— 

“Overwhelmed with fatigue, I 
slept for some time without inter- 
ruption, when! was atlength awaken- 
ed by the sound of Turkish music, 
peoceney from the summits of the 

ropyleum. At the same time a 
Mussulman priest from one of the 
mosques called the faithful to pray 
in the city of Minerva. I cannot de- 
scribe what I felt at the sound; that 
Iman had no need to remind one of 
the lapse of time: his voice alone in 
these scenes announced the revolu- 
tion of ages. 

“ This fluctuation in human affairs 
is the more remarkable from the con- 
trast which it affords to the unchange- 
ableness of nature. As if to insult 
the instability of human affairs, the 
animals and the birds experience no 
change in their empires, nor altera- 
tions in their habits. I saw, when 
sitting on the hill of the Muses, the 
storks form themselves into a wedge, 
and wing their flight towards the 
shores of Africa. For two thousand 
years they have made the same voy- 
age—they have remained free and 
happy in the city of Solon, as in that 
of the chief of the black eunuchs. 
From the height of their nests, which 
the revolutions below have not been 
able to reach, they have seen the 
races of men disappear: while im- 
pious generations have arisen on the 
tombs of their religious parents, the 
young stork has never ceased to 
nourish its aged parent. I involun- 
tarily fell into these reflections, for 
the stork is the friend of the travel- 
ler: ‘it knows the seasons of hea- 
ven. These birds were frequently 
my companions in the solitudes of 
America: I have often seen them 
perched on the wigwams of the sa- 
vage; and when I saw them rise 
from another species of desert, from 
the ruins of the Parthenon, I could 
not avoid feeling a companion in the 
desolation of empires. 

“The first thing which strikes a 
travellerinthe monuments of Athens, 
is their lovely colour. In our cli- 
mate, where the heavens are charged 
with smoke and rain, the whitest 
stone soon becomes tinged with black 
and green. It is not thus with the 
atmosphere of Athens. The clear 
sky and brilliant sun of Greece have 
shed over the marble of Paros and 
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Pentilicus a golden hue, comparable 
only to the finest and most fleeting 
tints of autumn. 

“ Before I saw these splendid re- 
mains I had fallen into the ordinary 
error concerning them. I conceived 
they were perfect in their details, 
but that they wanted grandeur. But 
the first glance at the originals is suf- 
ficient to shew that the genius of the 
architects has supplied in the mag- 
nitude of proportion what was want- 
ing in size; and Athens is accord- 
ingly filled with stupendous edifices. 
The Athenians, a people far from 
rich, few in number, have succeeded 
in moving gigantic masses; the 
blocks of stone in the Pnyx and the 
Propyleum are literally quarters of 
rock. The slabs which stretch from 
pillar to pillar are of enormous di- 
mensions: the columns of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius are above 
sixty feet in height, and the walls 
of Athens, including those which 
stretched to the Pirzeus, extended 
over nine leagues, and were so broad 
that two chariots could drive on 
them abreast. The Romans never 
erected more extensive fortifica- 
tions. 

“ By what strange fatality has it 
happened that the chefs d’ceuvre of 
antiquity, which the moderns go so 
far to admire, have owed their de- 
struction chiefly to the moderns 
themselves? The Parthenon was 
entire in 1687; the Christians at 
first converted it into a church, and 
the Turks into a mosque. The Ve- 
netians, in the middle of the light of 
the seventeenth century, bombarded 
the Acropolis with red-hot shot; a 
shell fell on the Parthenon, pierced 
the roof, blew up a few barrels of 
powder, and blew into the air great 
pens of the edifice, which did less 

onour to the gods of antiquity than 
the genius of man. No sooner was 
the town captured, than Morosini, in 
the design of embellishing Venice 
with its spoils, took down the statues 
from the front of the Parthenon; and 
another modern has completed, from 
love for the arts, that which the Ve- 
netian had begun. ‘The invention 
of fire-arms has been fatal to the 
monuments of antiquity. Had the 
barbarians been acquainted with the 
use of gunpowder, not a Greek or 
Roman edifice would have survived 
their invasion; they would have 


blown up even the pyramids in the 
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search for hidden treasures. One 
year of war among the moderns will 
destroy more than a century of com- 
bats among the ancients. Every 
thing among the moderns seems op- 
posed to the perfection of art; their 
country, their manners, their dress; 
even their discoveries.”—I. 136— 
145. 

These observations are perfectly 
well-founded. No one can have vi- 
sited the Grecian monuments on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, without 
perceiving that they were thorough- 
ly masters of an element of grandeur, 
hitherto but little understood among 
the moderns, that arising from gigan- 
tic masses of stone. The feeling of 
sublimity which they produce is in- 
describable : it equals that of Gothic 
edifices of a thousand times the size. 
Every one must have felt this upon 
looking at the immense masses which 
rise in solitary magnificence on the 
plains at Stonehenge. The great 
block in the tomb of Agamemnon at 
Argos; those in the Cyclopian Walls 
of Volterra, and in the ruins of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, strike the beholder 
with a degree of astonishment bor- 
dering on awe. To have moved such 
enormous masses seems the work of 
a race of mortals superior in thought 
and power to this degenerate age; 
it is impossible, in visiting them, to 
avoid the feeling that you are behold- 
ing the work of giants. It is to this 
cause, we are persuaded, that the ex- 
traordinary impression produced by 
the pyramids, and all the works of 
the Cyclopian age in architecture, is 
to be ascribed; and as it is an ele- 
ment of sublimity within the reach 
of all who have considerable funds 
at their command, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that it will not be over- 
looked by our architects. -Strange 
that so powerful an ingredient in the 
sublime should have been lost sight 
of in proportion to the ability of the 
age to produce it, and that the mo- 
numents raised in the infancy of the 
mechanical art, should still be those 
in which alone it is to be seen to 
perfection! 

We willingly translate the descrip- 
tion of the unrivalled scene viewed 
from the Acropolis by the same poe- 
tical hand : a description so glowing, 
and yet so true, that it almost recalls, 
after the lapse of years, the fading 
tints of the original on the memory. 

“ To understand the view from the 
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Acropolis, you must figure to your- 
self all the plain at its foot; bare 
and clothed in a dusky heath, inter- 
sected here and there by woods of 
olives, squares of barley, and ridges 
of vines; you must conceive the 
heads of columns, and the ends of 
ancient ruins, emerging from the 
midst of that cultivation; Albanian 
women washing their clothes at the 
fountain or the scanty streams; pea- 
sants leading their asses, laden with 
provisions, into the modern city: 
those ruins so celebrated, those isles, 
those seas, whose names are engra- 
ven on the memory, illumined by a 
resplendent light. I have seen from 
the rock of the Acropolis the sun 
rise between the two summits of 
Mount Hymettus: the ravens, which 
nestle round the citadel, but never 
fly over its summit, floating in the 
air beneath, their glossy wings re- 
flecting the rosy tints of the morn- 


ing: columns of light smoke ascend- 
ing from the villages on the sides of 
the neighbouring mountains mark- 
ed the colonies of bees on the far- 
famed Hymettus; and the ruins of 
the Parthenon were illuminated by 
the finest tints of pinkand violet. The 
sculptures of Phidias, struck by a 
horizontal ray of gold, seemed to 
start from their marbled bed by the 
depth and mobility of their shadows: 
in the distance, the sea and the Pi- 
reus were resplendent with light, 
while on the verge of the western 
horizon, the citadel of Corinth, glit- 
tering in the rays of the rising sun, 
shone like a rock of purple and fire.” 
—I. 149. 

These are the colours of poetry; 
but beside this brilliant passage of 
French description,we willingly place 
the equally correct and still more 
thrilling lines of our own poet. 


* Slow sinks more beauteous ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun, 
Not as in northern clime obscurely bright, 


But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hushed deep the yellow beams he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows ; 
On old Agina’s rock and Idra’s isle, 

The God of Gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine; 
Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven, 





Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.” . 


The columns of the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius produced the same 
effects on the enthusiastic mind of 
Chateaubriand as they do on every 
traveller :—But he has added some 
reflections highly descriptive of the 
peculiar turn of his mind. 

“ At length we came to the great 
isolated columns placed in the quar- 
ter which is called the city of Adrian. 
On a portion of the architrave which 
unites two of the columns, is to be 
seen a piece of masonry, once the 
abede of a hermit. It is impossible 
to conceive how that building, which 
is still entire, could have been erect- 
ed on the summit of one of these 
prodigious columns, whose height is 
above sixty feet. Thus this vast 
temple, at which the Athenians toil- 
ed for seven centuries, which all the 


kings of Asia laboured to finish, 
which Adrian, the ruler of the world, 
had first the glory to complete, has 
sunk under the hand of Time, and 
the cell of a hermit has remained 
undecayed on its ruins. A miserable 
cabin is borne aloft on two columns 
of marble, as if Fortune had wished 
to exhibit on that magnificent pedes- 
tal, a monument of its triumph and 
its caprice. 

“ These columns, though twenty 
feet higher than those of the Parthe- 
non, are far from possessing their 
beauty. The degeneracy of taste is 
apparent in their construction; but 
isolated and dispersed as they are 
on a naked and desert plain, their 
effect is imposing in the highest de- 

ee. I stopped at their feet to hear 
the wind whistle through the Co- 
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rinthian foliage on their summits : 
like the solitary palms which rise 
here and there amidst the ruins of 
Alexandria. When the Turks are 
threatened by any calamity, they 
bring a lamb into this place, and con- 
strain it to bleat, with its face turned 
to heaven. Being unable to find the 
voice of innocence among men, they 
have recourse to the new-born lamb 
to mitigate the anger of heaven.”— 
I. 152, 153. 

He followed the footsteps of 
Chandler along the Long Walls to 
the Pirzeus, and found that profound 
solitude in that once busy and ani- 
mated scene, which is felt to be so 
impressive by every traveller. 

“If Chandler was astonished at 
the solitude of the Pirzus, I can 
safely assert that I was not less 
astonished than he. We had made 
the circuit of that desert shore ; 
three harbours had met our eyes, 
and in all that space we had not 
seen a single vessel! The only spec- 
tacle to be seen was the ruins and 
the rocks on the shore—the only 
sounds that could be heard were the 
cry of the seafow], and the murmur 
of the wave, which, breaking on the 
tomb of Themistocles, drew forth a 
perpetual sigh from the abode of 
eternal silence. Borne away by the 
sea, the ashes of the conqueror of 
Xerxes repose beneath the waves, 
side by side with the bones of the 
Persians. In vain I sought the Tem- 
ple of Venus, the long gallery, and the 
symbolical statue which represent- 
ed the Athenian people; the image 
of that implacable democracy was 
for ever fallen, beside the walls, 
where the exiled citizens came to 
implore a return to their country. 
Instead of those superb arsenals, of 
those Agore resounding with the 
voice of the sailors ; of those edifices 
which rivalled the beauty of the city 
of Rhodes, I saw nothing but a ruin- 
ed convent and a solitary magazine. 
A single Turkish sentinel is perpetu- 
ally seated on the coast; months 
and years revolve without a bark 
presenting itself to his sight. Such 
is the deplorable state into which 
these ports, once so famous, have 
now fallen—Who has overturned so 
many monuments of gods and men? 
The hidden power which overthrows 
every thing, and is itself subject to 
the Unknown God whose altar St 
= beheld at Phalera.”—I, 157—- 
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The fruitful theme of the decay 
of Greece has called forth many of 
the finest apostrophes of our moral- 
ists and poets. On this subject Cha- 
teaubriand offers the following stri- 
king observations :— 

“ One would imagine that Greece 
itself announced, by its mourning, 
the misfortunes of its children. In 
general, the country is uncultiva- 
ted, the soil bare, rough, savage, 
of a brown and withered aspect. 
There are no rivers, properly so call- 
ed, but little streams and torrents, 
which become dry in summer. No 
farm-houses are to be seen on the 
farms, no labourers, no chariots, no 
oxen, or horses of agriculture. No- 
thing can be figured so melancholy 
as to see the track of a modern wheel, 
where you can still trace in the worn 
parts of the rock the track of ancient 
wheels. Coast along that shore, bor- 
dered by a sea hardly more desolate 
—place on the summit of a rock a 
ruined tower, an abandoned convent 
—figure a minaret rising up in the 
midst of the solitude as a badge of 
slavery—a solitary flock feeding on 
a cape, surmounted by ruined co- 
lumns—the turban of a Turk scaring 
the few goats which browze on the 
hills, and you will obtain a just idea 
of Modern Greece. 

“On the eve of leaving Greece, at 
the Cape of Sunium, I did not aban- 
don myself alone to the romantic 
ideas which the beauty of the scene 
was fitted to inspire. I retraced in 
my mind the history of that country ; 
I strove to discover in the ancient 
prosperity of Athens and Sparta the 
cause of their present misfortunes, 
and in their present situation the 
germ of future glory. The breaking 
of the sea, which insensibly increased 
against the rocks at the foot of the 
Cape, at length reminded me that 
the wind had risen, and that it was 
time to resume my voyage. We de- 
scended to the vessel, and found the 
sailors already prepared for our de- 
parture. We pushed out to sea, 
and the breeze, which blew fresh 
from the land, bore us rapidly to- 
wards Zea. As we receded from the 
shore, the columns of Sunium rose 
more beautiful above the waves: 
their pure white appeared well de- 
fined in the dark azure of the distant 
sky. We were already far from the 
Cape; but we still heard the mur- 
mur of the waves, which broke on 
the cliffs at its foot, the whistle of 
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the winds through its solitary pillars, 
and the cry of the sea-birds which 
wheel round the stormy promontory; 
they were the last sounds which I 
heard on the shores of Greece.” —I. 
196. 

“The Greeks did not excel less in 
the choice of the site of their edifices 
than in the forms and proportions. 
The greater part of the promontories 
of Peloponnesus, Attica, and Ionia, 
and the Islands of the Archipelago, 
are marked by temples, trophies, or 
tombs. These monuments, surround- 
ed as they generally are with woods 
and rocks, beheld in all the changes 
of light and shadow, sometimes in 
the midst of clouds and lightning, 
sometimes by the light of the moon, 
sometimes gilded by the rising sun, 
sometimes flaming in his setting 
beams, throw an indescribable charm 
over the shores of Greece. The 
earth, thus decorated, resembles the 
old Cybele, who, crowned and seat- 
ed onthe shore, commanded her son 
Neptune tospread the waves beneath 
her feet. 

“ Christianity, to which we owe the 
sole architecture in unison with our 
manners, has also taught how to place 
our true monuments: our chapels, 
our abbeys, our monasteries, are dis- 
persed on the summits of hills—not 
that the choice of the site was always 
the work of the architect, but that 
an art which is in unison with the 
feelings of the people, seldom errs 
far in what is really beautiful. Ob- 
serve, on the other hand, how 
wretchedly almost all our edifices 
copied from the antique are placed. 
Not one of the heights around Paris 
is ornamented with any of the splen- 
did edifices with which the city is 
filled. The modern Greek edifices 
resemble the corrupted language 
which they speak at Sparta and 
Athens; it is in vain to maintain that 
itisthe language of Homer and Plato ; 
a mixture of barbarous words, and 
of foreign constructions, betrays at 
every instant the invasion of the bar- 
barians. 

“To the loveliest sunset in nature, 
succeeded a serene night. The fir- 
mament, reflected in the waves, 
seemed to sleep in the midst of the 
sea. The evening star, my faithful 
companion in my journey, was ready 
to sink beneath the horizon; its place 
could only be distinguished by the 
rays of light which it occasionally 
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shed upon the water, like a dying 
taper in the distance. At intervals, 
the perfumed breeze from the islands 
which we passed, entranced the 
senses, and agitated on the surface 
of the ocean the glassy image of the 
heavens.” —I. 182, 183. 

The appearance of morning in the 
sea of Marmora is described in not 
less glowing colours. 

“ At four inthe morning we weighed 
anchor, and as the wind was fair, we 
found ourselves in less than an hour 
at the extremity of the waters of the 
river. The scene was worthy of being 
described. On the right, Aurora rose 
above the headlands of Asia; on the 
left, was extended the sea of Mar- 
mora; the heavens in the east were 
of a fiery red, which grew paler in 
proportion as the morning advanced ; 
the morning star still shone in that 
empurpled light; and above it you 
could barely descry the pale circle 
of the moon. The picture changed 
while I still contemplated it; soon a 
kind of rays of rose and gold, diver- 
ging from a common centre, mounted 
to the zenith; these columns were 
effaced, revived, and effaced anew, 
until the sun rose above the horizon, 
and confounded all the lesser shades 
in one universal blaze of light.’’--I.236. 

His journey into the Holy Land 
awakened a new and not less inte- 
resting train of ideas, throughout the 
whole of which we recognise the pe- 
culiar features of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s mind: astrong and poetical 
sense of the beauties of nature, a 
memory fraught with historical re- 
collections ; a deep sense of religion, 
illustrated, however, rather as it af- 
fects the imagination and the pas- 
sions, than the judgment. It is a mere 
chimera to suppose that such aids 
are to be rejected by the friends of 
Christianity, or that truth may with 
safety discard the aid of fancy, either 
in subduing the passions or affecting 
the heart. On the contrary, every 
day’s experience must convince us, 
that for one who can understand an 
argument, hundreds can enjoy a ro- 
mance; and that truth, to affect mul- 
titudes, must condescend to wear the 

arb of fancy. It is no doubt of vast 
importance that works should exist 
in which the truths of religion are 
unfolded with lucid precision, and 
its principles defined with the force 

of reason: but it is at least of equal 
moment, that others should be found 
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in which the graces of eloquence and 
the fervour of enthusiasm form an 
attraction to those who are insensible 
to graver considerations ; where the 
reader is tempted to follow a path 
which he finds only strewed with 
flowers, and he unconsciously in- 
hales the breath of eternal life. 

* On nearing the coast of Judea, 
the first visitors we received were 
three swallows. They were perhaps 
on their way from France, and pur- 
suing their course to Syria. I was 
strongly tempted to ask them what 
news they brought from that pa- 
ternal roof which I had so long quit- 
ted. I recollect that in years of in- 
fancy, I spent entire hours in watch- 
ing with an indescribable pleasure 
the course of swallows in autumn, 
when assembling in crowds previous 
to their annual migration: a secret 
instinct told me that I too should be 
a traveller. They assembled in the 
end of autumn around a great fish- 
pee ; there, amidst a thousand evo- 

utions and flights in air, they seemed 

to try their wings, and prepare for 
their long pilgrimage. Whence is 
it that of all the recollections in ex- 
istence, we prefer those which are 
connected with our cradle? The il- 
lusions of self-love, the pleasures of 
youth, do not recur with the same 
charm to the memory; we find in 
them, on the contrary, frequent bit- 
terness and pain; but the slightest 
circumstances revive in the heart the 
recollections of infancy, and always 
with a fresh charm. On the shores 
of the lakes in America, in an un- 
known desert, which was sublime 
only from the effect of solitude, a 
swallow has frequently recalled to 
my recollection the first years of my 
life; as here on the coast of Syria 
they recalled them in sight of an 
ancient land resounding with the 
traditions of history and the voice of 
ages. 

“The air was so fresh and so 
balmy that all the passengers re- 
mained on deck during the night. 
At six in the morning I was awaken- 
ed by a confused hum; I opened my 
eyes, and saw all the pilgrims crowd- 
ing towards the prow of the vessel. 
I asked what it was ? they all repli- 
ed, ‘ Signor, i] Carmelo.’ I instantly 
rose from the plank on which I was 
stretched, and eagerly looked out 
for the sacred mountain. Every one 
strove to shew it to me, but I could 
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see nothing by reason of the dazzling 
of the sun, which now rose above 
the horizon. The moment had some- 
thing in it that was august and im- 
pressive ; all the pilgrims, with their 
chaplets in their hands, remained in 
silence, watching for the appearance 
of the Holy Land; the captain prayed 
aloud, and not a sound was to be 
heard but that prayer and the rush 
of the vessel, as it ploughed with a 
fair wind through the azure sea. 
From time to time the cry arose, 
from those in elevated parts of the 
vessel, that they saw Mount Carmel, 
and at length I myself perceived it 
like a round globe under the rays of 
the sun, I then fell on my knees, 
after the manner of the Latin pil- 
grims. My first impression was not 
the kind of agitation which I expe- 
rienced on approaching the coast of 
Greece, but the sight of the cradle 
of the Israelites, and of the country 
of Christ, filled me with awe and 
veneration. Iwas about to descend 
on the land of miracles—on the birth- 
place of the sublimest poetry that 
has ever appeared on earth—on the 
spot where, speaking only as it has 
affected human history, the most 
wonderful event has occurred which 
ever changed the destinies of the 
species. I was about to visit the 
scenes which had been seen before 
me by Godfrey of Bouillon, Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, Tancred the 
Brave, Richard Ceeur de Lion, and 
Saint Louis, whose virtues even the 
infidels respected. How could an 
obscure pilgrim like myself dare to 
tread a soil ennobled by such recol- 
lections !’—I. 263—265. 

Nothing is more striking in the 
whole work than the description of 
the Dead Sea, and the Valley of Jor- 
dan. He has contrived to bring the 
features of that extraordinary scene 
more completely before us than any 
of the numerous English travellers 
who have preceded or followed him 
on the same route. 

“ We quitted the convent at three 
in the afternoon, ascended the tor- 
rent of Cedron, and at length, cross- 
ing the ravine, rejoined our route to 
the east. An opening in the moun- 
tain gave us a passing view of Jeru- 
salem. I hardly recognised the city ; 
it seemed a mass of broken rocks; 
the sudden appearance of that city 
of desolation in the midst of the 
wilderness had something in it al- 
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most terrifying. She was, in truth, 
the Queen of the Desert. 

“ As we advanced, the aspect of the 
mountains continued constantly the 
same, that is, a powdery white—with- 
out shade, a tree, or even moss. At 
half past four, we descended from the 
lofty chain we had hitherto traversed, 
and wound along another of inferior 
elevation. At length we arrived at 
the last of the chain of heights, which 
close in on the west the Valley of Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea. The sun was 
nearly setting; we dismounted from 
our horses, and I Jay down to con- 
template at leisure the lake, the 
valley, and the river. 

* When you speak in general of a 
valley, you conceive it either culti- 
vated or uncultivated ; if the former, 
it is filled with villages, corn fields, 
vineyards, and flocks; if the latter, 
it presents grass or forests; if it is 
watered by a river, that river has 
windings, and the sinuosities or pro- 
jecting points afford agreeable and 
varied landscapes. But here there 
is nothing of the kind. Conceive two 
long chains of mountains running 
parallel from north to south, without 
projections,without recesses,without 
vegetation. The ridge on the east, 
called the Mountains of Arabia, is 
the most elevated; viewed at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten leagues, it 
resembles a vast wall, extremely si- 
milar to the Jura, as seen from the 
Lake of Geneva, from its form and 
azure tint. You can perceive neither 
summits nor the smallest peaks; 
only here and there slight inequali- 
ties, as if the hand of the painter 
who traced the long lines on the sky 
had occasionally trembled. 

“The chain on the eastern side 
forms part of the mountains of Judea 
—less elevated and more uneven 
than the ridge on the west: it differs 
also in its character ; it exhibits great 
masses of rock and sand, which oc- 
casionally present all the varieties of 
ruined fortifications, armed men, and 
floating banners. On the side of 
Arabia, on the other hand, black 
rocks, with perpendicular flanks, 
spread from afar their shadows over 
the waters of the Dead Sea. The 
smallest bird could not find in those 
crevices of rock a morsel of food; 
every thing announces a country 
which has fallen under the divine 
wrath ; every thing inspires the horror 
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at the incest from whence sprung 
Ammon and Moab. 

“ The valley which lies between 
these mountains resembles the bot- 
tom of a sea, from which the waves 
have long ago withdrawn: banks of 
gravel, a dried bottom—rocks cover- 
ed with salt, deserts of moving sand 
—here and there stunted arbutus 
shrubs _ with difficulty on that 
arid soil; their leaves are covered 
with the salt which had nourished 
their roots, while their bark has the 
scent and taste of smoke. Instead 
of villages, nothing but the ruins of 
towers are to be seen. Through the 
midst of the valley flows a disco- 
loured stream, which seems to drag 
its lazy course unwillingly towards 
the lake. Its course is not to be dis- 
cerned by the water, but by the wil- 
lows and shrubs which skirt its banks 
—the Arab conceals himself in these 
thickets to waylay and rob the pil- 
grim. 

“ Such are the places rendered fa- 
mous by the maledictions of Heaven: 
that river is the Jordan : that lake is 
the Dead Sea. It appears with a se- 
rene surface; but the guilty cities 
which are embossomed in its waves 
have poisoned its waters. Its soli- 
tary abysses can sustain the life of 
no living thing; no vessel ever 
ploughed its bosom ;—its shores are 
without trees, without birds, with- 
out verdure; its water frightfully 
salt, is so heavy that the highest wind 
can hardly raise it. 

“Tn travelling in Judea, an extreme 
feeling of ennui frequently seizes the 
mind, from the sterile and monoto- 
nous aspect of the objects which are 

resented to the eye: but when 
journeying on through these pathless 
deserts, the expanse seems to spread 
out to infinity Gave you, the ennui 
disappears, and a secret terror is 
experienced, which, far from lower- 
ing the soul, elevates and inflames 
the genius. These extraordinary 
scenes reveal the land desolated by 
miracles ;—that burning sun, the im- 
petuous eagle, the barren fig-tree ; all 
the poetry, all the pictures of Scrip- 
ture are there. Every name recalls 
a mystery ; every grotto speaks of 
the life to come; every peak re- 
echoes the voice of a prophet. God 
himself has spoken on these shores : 
these dried-up torrents, these cleft 
rocks, these tombs rent asunder, ate 
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test his resistless hand: the desert 
appears mute with terror; and you 
feel that it has never ventured to 
break silence since it heard the voice 
of the Eternal.”—I. 317. 

“TI employed two complete hours 
in wandering on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the Bedouins, who 
pressed me to quit that dangerous 
region. I was desirous of seeing the 
Jordan, at the place where it dis- 
charges itself into the lake; but the 
Arabs refused to lead me thither, 
because the river, at a league from 
its mouth, makes a detour to the left, 
and approaches the mountains of 
Arabia. It was necessary, therefore, 
to direct our steps towards the curve 
which was nearest us. We struck 
our tents, and travelled for an hour 
and a half with excessive difficulty, 
through a fine and silvery sand. We 
were moving towards a little wood 
of willows and tamarinds; which, to 
my great surprise, I perceived grow- 
ing in the midst of the desert. All 
of a sudden the Bethlemites stopped, 
and pointed to something at the bot- 
tom of a ravine, which had not yet 
attracted my attention. Without 
being able to say what it was, I per- 
ceived a sort of sand rolling on 
through the fixed banks which sur- 
rounded it. I approached it, and saw 
a yellow stream which could hardly 
be distinguished from the sand of its 
two banks. It was deeply furrowed 
through the rocks, and with difficulty 
rolled on, a stream surcharged with 
sand: it was the Jordan. 

“I had seen the great rivers of 
America, with the pleasure which is 
inspired by the magnificent works of 
nature. I had hailed the Tiber with 
ardour, and sought with the same in- 
terest the Eurotas and the Cephisus; 
but on none of these occasions did 
I experience the intense emotion 
which I felt on approaching the Jor- 
dan. Not only did that river recall 
the earliest antiquity, and a name 
rendered immortal in the finest po- 
etry, but its banks were the theatre 
of the miracles of our religion. Judea 
is the only country which recalls at 
once the earliest recollections of 
man, and our first impressions of 
heaven ; and thence arises a mixture 
of feeling in the mind, which no 
other part of the worldcan produce.” 
—I. 327, 328. 

The peculiar turn of his mind ren- 
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ders our author, in an especial man- 
ner, partial to the description of sad 
and solitary scenes. The following 
description of the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat is in his best style. 

“The Valley of Jehoshaphat has 
in all ages served as the burying- 
place to Jerusalem : you meet there, 
side by side, monuments of the most 
distant times and of the present cen- 
tury. The Jews still come there to 
die, from all the corners of the earth. 
A stranger sells to them, for almost 
its weight in gold, the land which 
contains the bones of their fathers. 
Solomon planted that valley: the 
shadow of theTemple bywhich it was 
overhung—the torrent, called after 
grief, which traversed it—the Psalms 
which David there composed—the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, which its 
rocks re-echoed, render it the fitting 
abode of the tomb. Jesus Christ 
commenced his Passion in the same 
place: that innocent David there 
shed, for the expiation of our sins, 
those tears which the guilty David 
let fall for his own transgressions. 
Few names awaken in our minds 
recollections so solemn as the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. It is so full of myste- 
ries, that, according to the Prophet 
Joel, all mankind will be assembled 
there before the'Eternal Judge. 

“ The aspect of this celebrated val- 
ley is desolate; the western side is 
bounded by a ridge of lofty rocks 
which support the wallsof Jerusalem, 
above which the towers of the city 
appear. The eastern side is formed by 
the Mount of Olives, and another emi- 
nence called the Mount of Scandal, 
from the idolatry of Solomon. These 
two mountains, which adjoin each 
other, are almost bare, and of a red 
and sombre hue; on their desert side 
you see here and there some black 
and withered vineyards, some wild 
olives, some ploughed land, covered 
with hyssop, and a few ruined cha- 
pels. At the bottom of the valley, 
you perceive a torrent, traversed by 
a single arch, which appears of great 
antiquity. The stones of the Jewish 
cemetery appear like a mass of ruins 
at the foot of the mountain of Scan- 
dal, under the village of Siloam. 
You can hardly distinguish the build- 
ings of the village from the ruins 
with which they are surrounded. 
Three ancient monuments are par- 
ticularly conspicuous : those of Za- 
chariah, Josaphat, and Absalom. The 
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sadness of Jerusalem, from which 
no smoke ascends, and in which no 
sound is to be heard ; the solitude of 
the surrounding mountains, where 
not a living creature is to be seen; 
the disorder of those tombs, ruined, 
ransacked, and half-exposed to view, 
would almost induce one to believe 
that the last trump had been heard, 
and that the dead were about to rise in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat.” —II. 34-35, 

Chateaubriand, after visiting with 
the devotion of a pilgrim the Holy 
Sepulchre, and all the scenes of our 
Saviour’s suffering, spent a day in 
examining the scenes of the Crusa- 
ders’ triumphs, and comparing the de- 
scriptions in Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered with the places where the 
events which they record actually 
occurred. He found them in general 
so extremely exact, that it was diffi- 
cult to avoid the conviction that the 
poet had been on the spot. He even 
fancied he discovered the scene of 
the Flight of Erminia, and the inimi- 
table combat and death of Clorinda. 

From the Holy Land, he sailed to 
Egypt ; and we have the following 
graphic picture of the approach to 
that cradle of art and civilisation. 

“On the 20th Oct. at five in the 
morning, I perceived on the green 
and ruffled surface of the water a 
line of foam, and beyond it a pale and 
still ocean. The captain clapped me 
on the shoulder, and said in French, 
‘ Nilo;’ and soon we entered and 
glided through those celebrated wa- 
ters. A few palm-trees and a minaret 
announce the situation of Rosetta, 
but the town itself isinvisible. These 
shores resemble those of the coast 
of Florida; they are totally different 
from those of Italy or Greece, every 
thing recalls the tropical regions. 

“ At ten o’clock we at length dis- 
covered, beneath the palm-trees, a 
line of sand which extended west- 
ward to the promontory of Aboukir, 
before which we were obliged to pass 
before arriving opposite to Alexan- 
dria. At five in the evening, the 
shore suddenly changed its aspect. 
The palm-trees seemed planted in 
lines along the shore, like the elms 
along the roads in France. Nature 
seems to take a pleasure in thus 
recalling the ideas of civilisation in a 
country where that civilisation first 
arose, and barbarity has now resu- 
med its sway. It was eleven o’clock 
when we cast anchor before the city, 
and as it was some time before we 


could get ashore, I had full leisure to 
follow out the contemplation which 
the scene awakened. 

“I saw on my right several ves- 
sels, and the castle, which stands on 
the site of the Tower of Pharos. On 
my left, the horizon seemed shut in 
by sand-hills, ruins, and obelisks ; 
immediately in front, extended a 
long wall, with a few houses appear- 
ing above it; not a light was to be 
seen on shore, and not a sound came 
from the city. This nevertheless was 
Alexandria, the rival of Memphis 
and Thebes, which once contained 
three millions of inhabitants, which 
was the sanctuary of the Muses, 
and the abode of science amidst a 
benighted world. Here were heard 
the orgies of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and here was Cesar received with 
more than regal splendour by the 
Queen of the East. But in vain 
I listened. A fatal talisman had 

lunged the people into a hope- 
ae calm: that talisman is the des- 

otism which extinguishes every 
joy, which stifles even the cry of sut- 
fering. And what sound could arise 
in a city of which at least a third is 
abandoned ; another third of which is 
surrounded only by the tombs of its 
former inhabitants ; and of which the 
third, which still survives between 
those dead extremities, is a'species of 
breathing trunk destitute of the force 
even to shake off its chains in the 
middle between ruins and the tomb?” 
—Il. 163. 

It is to be regretted that Chateau- 
briand did not visit Upper Egypt. His 
ardent and learned mind wouid have 
found ample room for eloquent de- 
clamation, amidst the gigantic ruins 
of Luxor, and the Sphynx avenues 
of Thebes. The inundations of the 
Nile, however, prevented him from 
seeing even the Pyramids nearer than 
Grand Cairo ; and when on the verge 
of that interesting region, he was 
compelled unwillingly to retrace his 
steps to the French shores. After a 
tempestuous voyage, along the coast 
of Lybia, he cast anchor off the ruins 
of Carthage; and thus describes his 
feelings on surveying those venera- 
ble remains. 

“From the summit of Byrsa, the 
eye embraces the ruins of Carthage, 
which are more considerable than 
are generally imagined ; they resem- 
ble those of Sparta, having nothing 
well preserved, but embracing a con- 
siderable space. I saw them in the 
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middle of February: the olives, the 
fig-trees, were already bursting into 
leaf: large bushes of angelica and 
acanthus formed tufts of verdure, 
amidst the remains of marble of every 
colour. In the distance, I cast my 
eyes over the Isthmus, the double 
sea, the distant isles, a cerulean sea, 
asmiling plain, and azure mountains. 
I saw forests, and vessels, and aque- 
ducts; moorish villages, and Maho- 
metan hermitages; glittering mina- 
rets, and the white buildings of Tu- 
nis. Surrounded with the most touch- 
ing recollections, I thought alter- 
nately of Dido, Sophonisba, and the 
noble wife of Asdrubal; I contem- 
plated the vast plains where the le- 
gions of Annibal, Scipio, and Cesar, 
were buried: My eyes sought for 
the site of Utica. Alas! The re- 
mains of the palace of Tiberius still 
remain in the island of Capri, and 
you search in vain at Utica for the 
house of Cato. Finally, the terrible 
Vandals, the rapid Moors, passed be- 
fore my recollection, which termina- 
ted at last on Saint Louis expiring 
on that inhospitable shore. May the 
story of the death of that prince ter- 
minate this itinerary ; fortunate to 
re-enter, as it were, into my country 
by the ancient monument of his vir- 
tues, and to close at the sepulchre of 
that King of holy memory my long 
pilgrimage, to the tombs of illustrious 
men.” —II, 257—258. 

“ As long as his strength permitted, 
the dying monarch gave instructions 
to his son Philip ; and when his voice 
failed him, he wrote with a falter- 
ing hand these precepts, which no 
Frenchman, worthy of the name, 
will ever be able to read without 
emotion. ‘My son, the first thing 
which I enjoin you is to love God 
with all your heart; for without that 
no man can be saved. Beware of vio- 
lating his laws; rather endure the 
worst torments, than sin against his 
commandments. Should he send you 
adversity, receive it with humility,and 
bless the hand which chastens you; 
and believe that you have well de- 
served it, and that it will turn to your 
weal. Should he try you with pros- 
perity, thank him with humility of 
heart, and be not elated by his good- 
ness. Do justice to every one, as well 
the poor as the rich. Be liberal, free, 
and courteous, to your servants, and 
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cause them to love as well as fear 
you. Should any controversy or tu- 
mult arise, sift itto the bottom, whe- 
ther the result be favourable or un- 
favourable to your interests. Take 
care, in an especial manner, that your 
subjects live in peace and tranquillity 
under your reign. Respect and pre- 
serve their privileges, such as they 
have received them from their an- 
cestors, and preserve them with care 
and love.—And now, I give you every 
blessing which a father can bestow 
on his child; praying the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, that they may 
defend you from all adversities ; and 
that we may again, after this mortal 
life is ended, be united before God, 
and adore his Majesty for ever!’”— 
II. 264. 

“ The style of Chateaubriand,” 
says Napoleon, “ is not that of Racine, 
it is that of a prophet; he has recei- 
ved from nature the sacred flame; 
it breathes in all his works.”* It is 
of no common man—being a politi- 
cal opponent—that Napoleon would 
have said these words. Chateaubri- 
and had done nothing to gain favour 
with the French Emperor; on the 
contrary, he irritated him by throws 
ing up his employment and leaving 
his country upon the assassination of 
the Duke d’Enghien. In truth, no- 
thing is more remarkable amidst the 
selfishness of political apostasy in 
France, than the uniform consistence 
and disinterestedness of this great 
man’s opinions. His principles, in- 
deed, were not all the same at 50 as 
at 25; we should be glad to know 
whose are, excepting those who are 
so obtuse as to derive no light from 
the extension of knowledge and the 
acquisitions of experience ? Change 
is so far from being despicable, that 
it is highly honourable in itself, and 
when it proceeds from the natural 
modification of the mind, from the 
progress of years, or the lessons of 
more extended experience. It be- 
comes contemptible only when it 
arises on the suggestions of interest, 
or the desires of ambition. Now, 
Chateaubriand’s changes of opinion 
have all been in opposition to his in- 
terest; and he has suffered at differ- 
ent periods of his life from his resist- 
ance to the mandates of authority, 
and his rejection of the calls of am- 
bition. In early life, he was exiled 





* Memoirs of Napoleon, IV. 342. 
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from France, and shared in all the 
hardships of the emigrants, from his 
attachment to Royalist principles. 
At the earnest request of Napoleon, 
he accepted office under the Impe- 
rial Government, but he relinquished 
it, and — became an exile upon 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien. 
The influence of his writings was so 
powerful in favour of the Bourbons, 
at the — of the Restoration, that 
Louis XVIII. truly said, they were 
worth more than an army. He fol- 
lowed the dethroned Monarch to 
Ghent, and contributed much, by 
his powerful genius, to consolidate 
the feeble elements of his power, 
after the fall of Napoleon. Called to 
the helm of affairs in 1824, he labour- 
ed to accommodate the temper of 
the monarchy to the increasing spi- 
rit of freedom in the country, and 
fell into disgrace with the Court, and 
was distrusted by the Royal Family, 
because he strove to introduce those 
popular modifications into the admi- 
nistration of affairs, which might have 
prevented the revolution of July; 
and finally, he has resisted all the ef- 
forts of the Citizen-King to engage 
his great talents ig defence of the 
throne of the Barricades. True to 
his principles, he has exiled himself 
from France, to preserve his inde- 
pendence ; and consecrated in a fo- 
reign land his illustrious name, to 
the defence of the child of misfortune. 
Chateaubriand is not only an elo- 
quent and beautiful writer, he is al- 
so a profound scholar, and an en- 
lightened thinker. His knowledge 
of history and classical literature is 
equalled only by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the early annals of 
the church, and the fathers of the Ca- 
tholic faith; while in his speeches 
delivered in the Chamber of Peers 
since the restoration, will be found 
not only the most eloquent but the 
most complete and satisfactory dis- 
sertations on the political state of 
France during that period, which is 
anywhere to be met with. It is a 
singular circumstance, that an author 
of such great and varied acquire- 
ments, who is universally allowed 
by all parties in France to be their 
reatest living writer,should be hard- 
y known except by name to the 
great body of readers in this country. 
His greatest work, that on which 
his fame will rest with posterity, is 
the “Genius of Christianity,” of which 
we shall soon give some account to 


our readers. The next is the “ Mar- 
tyrs,” a romance, in which he has in- 
troduced an exemplification of the 
principles of Christianity, in the 
early sufferings of the primitive 
church, and enriched the narrative 
by the splendid description of the 
scenery in Egypt, Greece, and Pa- 
lestine, which he had visited during 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and all 
the stores of learning which a life 
spent in classical and ecclesiastical 
lore could accumulate. The last of 
his considerable publications is the 
“ Etudes Historiques,” a work emi- 
nently characteristic of thatsuperiori- 
ty in historical composition, which we 
have allowed to the French modern 
writers over their contemporaries in 
this country; and which, we fear, 
another generation, instructed when 
too late by the blood and the tears 
of a Revolution, will be alone able 
fully to appreciate. Its object is to 
trace the influence of Christianity 
from its first spread in the Roman 
empire to the rise of civilisation in 
the Western world ; a field in which 
he goes over the ground trod by 
Gibbon, and demonstrates the un- 
bounded benefits derived from reli- 
gion in all the institutions of modern 
times. In this noble undertaking he 
has been aided, with a still more phi- 
losophical mind, though inferior fire 
and eloquence, by Guizot; a writer, 
who, equally with his illustrious rival, 
is unknown, save by report, in this 
country ; but from whose joint la- 
bours is to be dated the spring of a 
mee and philosophical system of re- 
igious enquiry in France, and the 
commencement of that revival of 
manly devotion, in which the anti- 
dote, and the only antidote, to the 
fanaticism of infidelity is to be found. 
It certainly affords some countenance 
to the general opinion on the conti- 
nent, that we are an age behind them 
in political thought, to find, that 
while the master spirits of France, 
taught by the sufferings, and emerging 
from the flames of a Revolution, are 
recurring to the system of Christi- 
anity, as the only secure basis of the 
social order, we are beginning to 
adopt the superficial infidelity which 
has brought these disasters upon their 
country ; and that while Chateau- 
briand and Guizot are following out 
the principles of Robertson and But- 
ler, we are reverting to the declama- 
tions of Raynal and Voltaire, 












Tae Government have just an- 
nounced, through their favourite 
evening journal, that they consider 
themselves to have scrambled out of 
the Slough of Despond, which, it was 
on all hands admitted, they had 
blundered into. Three or four days 
have elapsed without any fresh ex- 
posure, and upon the strength of 
this, they set up their claims to a 
little longer enjoyment of official 

ower, dignity, and emolument. This 
is certainly av amusing piece of con- 
fidence in the face of the settled opi- 
nion of every man of sense, that it is 
only by an extraordinary position of 
circumstances, that the patience of 
the country admits of their stay, 
and that such a set of unaccountably 
rash, imbecile, and negligent men, 
never held the reins of government 
in this country. 

It is really difficult to convey by 
words an adequate notion of the ge- 
neral contempt into which the pre- 
sent conductors of government af- 
fairs have fallen, orj of the danger 
arising from this general feeling, at 
a time when the popular mania is so 
much against government of any 
kind, and when more than ever the 
superintendence of persons havin 
the character of wise, vigilant, an 
determined men, is — to keep 
the popular machine from breaking 
in pieces by the violence of its own 
action. It is not merely that the po- 
licy of the Government is bad, but 
the conduct of its members is so 
foolish, so contradictory, so childish 
almost, that even the weakest crea- 
tures feel themselves of consequence 
compared with them. Their conti- 
nual blunders, too, in the plainest 
matters of business, furnish argu- 
ments which the cunning partisans 
of democracy are not slow to take 
advantage of, in demonstrating to 
the lower orders the ignorance of 
those who rule them in high places. 
Those who govern Great Britain, 
must be real men of business, if they 
look to be potent in any thing save 
to destroy. Such Ministers as we 
have now, may succeed in pulling 
down, but to build up again must be 
left to the hands of men of a different 
stamp. Whether these are to be 
found among the rough disciples of 
Republicanism, or the cautious and 
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energetic supporters of the Monar- 
chy and the Constitution as it is, a 
little time will now discover. 

“ There is,” says Lord Bacon, “a 
great difference between a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in 
point of honesty, but in point of abili- 
ty. There be that can pack the cards, 
and yet cannot play well; so there 
are some that are good in canvasses 
and factions, that are otherwise weak 
men. Again, it is one thing to un- 
derstand persons, and another thing 
to understand matters; for many are 
perfect in men’s humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part 
of business.” Here is a good de- 
scription of the Whig party in gene- 
ral, but particularly of the present 
Government, which in “ the real part 
of business,” has shewn itself so un- 
fit, that it produces, instead of satis- 
faction, alternate lamentation and 
derision. It requires the most ample 
allowance for this distinction so ably 
shewn by Lord Bacon between cun- 
ning and wisdom, as well as the full- 
est consideration for the difference 
between playing the game, and cri- 
ticising the moves of other players, 


foolish errors into which our Mini- 
sters have fallen, notwithstanding 
the character which some of them 
possessed for ability when out of 
office. It was reasonable to expect 
that Lord Grey would attempt to act 
upon wrong principles, but who 
could have supposed that he would 
have shewn himself in every mea- 
sure very rash, and almost very stu- 
e ? Who could have imagined that 

e would have attempted a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform, in which 
the Aristocracy are vitally interested, 
without having discovered withsome 
degree of accuracy how far the Aris- 
tocracy would consent, and whether 
he would not at the eleventh hour 
find himself baffled? Who could 
imagine that he would assert confi- 
dently in the House, and in answer 
to the Duke of Wellington too, that 
there was a surplus of half a million 
in the revenue, when it was to be 

roved afterwards from documents 
in his own office at the very time, that 
when he spoke the revenue was 
largely exceeded by the expendi- 
ture? Who could have believed-that 
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he would make a declaration re- 
specting Irish Tithes so displeasing 
to those by whose sufferance he 
holds office, that he would be com- 
pelled to get another Minister to ex- 
plain away what he said—to retract, 
and to ae ? Yet Lord Grey has 
done all these things. Who would 
have supposed that the only effort of 
legislation, to be acknowledged as 
peculiarly Lord Brougham’s own, 
would be the most egregiously bung- 
ling experiment in the art of crea- 
ting patronage that ever was known 
—a measure never spoken of in the 
profession to which his Lordship be- 
longs, except with contemptuous ri- 
dicule ? Yet such is the fate of his 
measure respecting Bankruptcy. 
Who would have imagined that 
Lord Plunkett should have such [a 
story to tell of himself, as that he de- 
manded fees from Irish magistrates 
which he had no right to demand, 
and should acknowledge to have ta- 
ken part in the rankest job concern- 
ing his own secretary, that ever dis- 
graced Ireland, the land of jobbing? 
No one ever thought Lord Althorp 
very bright; but who would have 
imagined that he would have to come 
down to the House to confess a finan- 
cial miscalculation to the amount of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds, 
and admit a blunder in a common 
arithmetical sum, to the amount of 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds? Who would Pyne that 
Lord Palmerston, with all his known 
indolence, would have been guilty of 
the follies and neglects which have 
placed us in our present condition 
with Portugal, with Holland, and 
with the Northern Powers, who 
hold back from the treaty to which, 
through the craft of Talleyrand, and 
our Minister’s incaution, we are 
bound? Who would have deemed it 
possible that the whole. Ministry 
could have been so indescribably ab- 
surd as they proved themselves in 
the Russian Dutch loan affair—a 
piece of folly without parallel, and 
without the shadow of an excuse? 
But with all these damning blots 
upon their character as Ministers, 
how do they remain in power ?— 
That may be briefly explained.— 
First, the power of any government 
is ex-officio considerable, and com- 
mands, directly or indirectly, a great 
many votes. Secondly, a large ma- 
jority of the House of Commons 
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are so bound by pledges extorted 
by the mobs of last May, to vote 
for the Reform Bill, and Ministers 
shelter themselves behind the Re- 
form Bill in every extremity. They 
cry out, “If you vote against us in 
any serious matter, we shall de- 
nounce you as enemies to our Re- 
form Bill.” This cry alone, and 
even this but very barely, saved them 
on the Russian Dutch loan division. 
Thirdly, the partisans of democracy, 
who scarcely conceal their desire for 
a complete revolution in church 
and state, use their best efforts to 
keep the present Ministers in their 
places, because they see that they 
could not have more efficient, though 
perhaps unconscious tools. Lastly, 
the Ministers are determined not to 
quit until they are absolutely turned 
out, which is not so very easy a thing 
to manage. Ministers generally yield 
when they are beaten in Parliament, 
but these Ministers have been re- 
peatedly beaten, and have not yielded. 

It is not only melancholy, but in- 
tensely mortifying, to behold the in- 
terests and the honour of a great na- 
tion falling to the ground, as ours but 
too palpably are, in the hands of such 
Ministers and such supporters. There 
were something glorious even in fall- 
ing before the efforts of able men; 
but it is miserable that the Monarchy 
of England should be frittered away 
by fools. The fate that came upon 
Charles and his kingdoms, was the 
work of men fit to make or unmake 
an empire; but it is enough to break 
the heart, to see the pitiful quacks, 
the jabberers of nonsense and impie- 
ty, the nauseous fops, and mindless 
puppies, who are now dragging this 
nation down into destruction. Gulli- 
ver made prisoner by an army of 
Lilliputians while he slept, is an apt 
similitude for Great Britain in its pre- 
sent hands. The Revolutionists may 
be as grashoppers for multitude, but 
among them there is not one man 
worthy to tie the shoes of a Reformer 
of the olden time. Is it not pitiful 
to behold the towers of the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain falling, not 
amid the shout of battle, with valiant 
men dying in their defence,—not by 
lightning or tempest.—not by torrent 
or earthquake—but that multitudes 
of filthy vermin are burrowing under 
their walls, and undermining their 
foundations ? 

The present Ministry of Great 
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Britain are held in complete thral- 
dom and subjection by a few Eng- 
lish Radicals, with that most gross 
and re person, Mr Joseph 
Hume, at their head, and between 
fifty and sixty members of the House 
of Commons sent there through the 
influence of the Roman Catholic 
riests of Ireland. These are not 
rish gentlemen, the best of whom 
make rather imprudent legislators, 
but the coarsest, least respectable 
herd, that ever left the Irish shore, 
whether on four legs or on two. The 
chaff of wild corn, the froth of pud- 
dle, the dross of base metal, are si- 
milies too good for them, yet the in- 
fluence of such as these affects, nay 
rules, the destinies of the British em- 
pire! Is it not such oppression as 
this that maketh the wise man mad ? 
It is not too late to rid ourselves 
of the destroying evil of such a Go- 
vernment, and the pestilent swarm 
of their supporters; but it must be 
done by an exercise of loftier ener- 
gies, and more powerful feelings, 
than have as yet displayed them- 
selves upon the public scene, though 
we know they are not extinct, and 
the spark is but wanting to light 
them up to glories, and in the end 
to triumphant action. If there ever 
were a time when men were called 
upon to stand forth bravely and bold- 
ly in defence of the faith and prin- 
ciples of their fathers, this is that 
time. The period for a parley has 
one by; it is in vain to stand chaf- 
ering upon trifles; the aLTaR and the 
THRONE—the sacredness of religion 
—the respectability of virtue—the 
order and gradation in society—the 
security of property, are all in im- 
minent jeopardy, through the tam- 
pering of multitudinous quacks, and 
the weakness of sentiment among 
those who ought to arise and crush 
them. There are who pretend to 
see the danger, but love their ease 
and their wealth too well to peril 
either in the great good cause. They 
may, too late, find that that ease will 
be disturbed, and that wealth be 
taken away wholly, which, if now 
sacrificed in part, would overcome 
the enemy. It is no ordinary politi- 


cal contest that is before us; it is a 
struggle between the Monarchy, the 
Church, and the Aristocracy of Eng- 
land, and a disgraceful Revolution, in 
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which men, equally coarse and paltry, 
will be in the uppermost places. 

But to return to the Government 
professions of their own excellent 
and improving character—they are 
merely laughed at in London, even 
by those who, in their communica. 
tions to the public, affect to treat 
them with most gravity. It is not 
true, that any declaration, favourable 
to the Reform Bill of the Grey Mi- 
nistry, has been obtained from those 
noblemen who declared themselves 
in favour of some measure of Re- 
form, in the discussion of last ses- 
sion. The declaration of Lord Grey 
at the Mansion House is sufficiently 
vague to mean anything or nothing, 
and even if it were not so, we have 
seen and heard enough of Lord Grey 
lately to be perfectly well satisfied 
that no dependence whatever is to 
be placed upon his statements in 
political matters. Whether his me- 
mory fail him—as when he could 
not call to mind his menace address- 
ed to the Bishops; or he has not at- 
tended to the matter—as in the case 
of his assertion of a surplus revenue ; 
or his expressions convey a mean- 
ing different from that which he in- 
tended—as in his statement regard- 
ing Irish Tithes—certain it is, that all 
Lord Grey now says must be re- 
ceived with more than a few grains 
of allowance. 

No very sudden change of the Mi- 
nistry is to be looked for, nor would 
any mere change of Ministers suf- 
fice for what is at present wanting. 
The heart and the mind of the na- 
tion require to be roused up to a 
sense of the wickedness, the worth- 
lessness, and the littleness of the 
buzzing busy bodies who are fly- 
blowing the body of the State, and 
causing it to stink in the nostrils of 
men of sense and feeling. They 
must be shaken off by a strong and 
manly enthusiasm, or we shall do no 
good. Between the huckstering 
economy of our domestic system, 
and the prodigal concession to fo- 
reign countries, we are become no 
more than feeble disputants, when 
we should be bold and energetic 
actors. Would that the soul of an 
Edmund Burke would break forth 
amongst us! 

London, Feb. 20, 1832. 
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